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The kindness with ■which this work has been received, 
having already rendered a new edition necessary, I have 
taken the opportunity thus afforded of endeavouring to 
make it more complete. For some interesting additions 
to the notices of Hussey Burgh and Lord Avonmore, I 
am indebted to the politeness of Mr J. O’Donoghue of 
the Irish bar, to whom 1 beg to offer my grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments. A variety of anecdotes have also been intro¬ 
duced, and one or two omitted which did not seem 
sufficiently authenticated. The sketch of the Duke of 
Wellington has been suggested by the perusal of his 
Despatches, which, for the first time, opened, at least to 
me, a perfect view of his character. My authorities for 
the opinions advanced in it have been extracted from 
these unquestionably authentic sources, and will be found 
in the notes appended to each page. As to the ardour 
with which these opiuions may to some appear to be 
expressed, I have neither qualification or apology to 
make. The facts once admitted, and they cannot be 
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denied, too high an estimate of our glorious countryman 
seems scarcely possible. The sketch will be found to 
differ from most others in the volume, by the omission of 
all merely personal anecdotes. This has by no means 
arisen from there being none in circulation; but, from 
my own repugnance to blend aught approaching to fami¬ 
liarity with the contemplation of so grand an original. 
The reader will more readily apprehend my feeling on 
this subject, by the perusal of an anecdote told of an 
admirer of the celebrated Mrs Siddons. This great 
actress, eminent for her genius, was equally remarkable 
for the majesty of her deportment and the magnificence 
of her representations. Her grandeur was colossal. On 
one occasion, when an enraptured eulogist was more than 
usually lavish of his incense, a friend insinuated that he 
had fallen in love with her. “In love with Mrs Siddons!” 
exclaimed the awe-stricken devotee; “ why, I would as 
soon think of making love to a cathedral.” Any approach 
to familiarity with such a character as the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington seems to me equally impossible. 

I cannot suffer this edition to go forth without the 
expression of my grateful thanks to the Press for the 
indulgence with which this book has been so very gene¬ 
rally received. 


London, June 1851. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The book upon which the present work is founded, after 
having gone through two editions, has been now out of print for 
very many years. Constant occupation in a laborious profession 
hitherto rendered its revision impossible, and I was unwilling 
that a third edition should issue in its originally crude and 
imperfect state. Comparative leisure now enables me to 
reproduce it, let me hope, somewhat more deserving of the 
indulgence with which it was received. 

The period of which it treats was one of vital interest to 
Ireland, and the men produced during that period were not 
unworthy of it. My object has been, touching as lightly as 
possible on the politics of the time, to give merely personal 
sketches of the characters, as they appeared upon the scene, to 
me. Many of these were my acquaintances—some of them 
my intimates; and the aim throughout has been—a verisimili¬ 
tude in the portraiture;—in" short, to make the reader as familiar 
with the originals as I was myself. Of many of these it is 
possible he may not have even heard the names, and, of many 
others, very little more. Let me hope that he will rejoice in 
a more intimate acquaintance with them; and that, in endea¬ 
vouring to elevate the land of my birth, I may also have made 
some humble return for the kindness bestowed on me by that 
of my adoption. 


London, November 1850. 
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CHAPTER I. 

My Introduction to Curran. — First dinner at the Priory.— His mode of 
conversation.—His birth.—Account of his parents.—Mr Punch.—Curran’s 
description of Mr Boyse, his early patron.—His fondness for the Classics. 
Classical bon-mots .—His entrance into Dublin University. His removal to 
the Temple.—Poems. 

The title which I have prefixed to this volume strictly 
speaks what I intend it to be. No laboured detail, no 
tedious narrative, no ambitious display of either fine 
writing or critical investigation,—but the simple, and, in 
some measure, the self-drawn picture of a man who was a 
great ornament to the country in which it was his misfor¬ 
tune to be born. Before T proceed one step in my pro¬ 
gress, the reader has a right to know what claim there is 
on his credulity, or what are the qualifications for the 
execution of such an undertaking. Early in life I had 
been so accustomed to hear the name of Curran mentioned 
with admiration long before I could understand the reason, 
that I began to make his character an absolute article in 
my literary creed, and to hold it in a kind of traditional 
reverence. As the mind strengthened, an inquiry 

A 
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naturally arose into the causes of such enviable celebrity. 
The bonvivant referred me to his wit; the scholar to his 
eloquence ; the patriot to his ardent and undeviating 
principle. The questions on which he had voted were 
connected with the best days of Ireland, and his vote was 
always on the side of his country ; the causes which he 
had advocated were sometimes of the most personal, and 
sometimes of the most public interest, and in these his 
eloquence was without a parallel; while his innumerable 
pleasantries formed, as it were, the table currency of a 
people proverbially convivial. With such a complication 
of proofs, my judgment readily confirmed what my school¬ 
boy faith had received : his speeches became my manual, 
his name almost my adoration; and in a little poem,* 
composed whilst at the Temple, I gave him the rank 
which I thought he merited amongst the ornaments of his 
country. The subject of the poem gave it circulation, and 
either fame or friendship soon brought it to the notice of 
Mr Currau. When I was called to the bar, he was on 
the bench; and, not only bagless, but briefless, I was 
one day with many an associate taking the idle round 
of the hall of the Four Courts, when a common friend 
told me he was commissioned by the Master of the 
Rolls to invite me to dinner that day at the Priory, a 
little country villa about four miles from Dublin. Those 
who recollect their first introduction to a really great 
man, may easily comprehend my delight and my conster¬ 
nation. Hour after hour was counted as it passed, and, 
like a timid bride, I feared the one which was to make 
me happy. It came at last, the important five o’clock, 
the ne plus ultra of the guest who would not go dinnerless 
at Curran’s. Never shall I forget my sensations when I 
caught the first glimpse of the little man through the vista 

* The Emerald Isle. 
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of his avenue. There he was, as a thousand times 
afterwards I saw him, in a dress which you would imagine 
he had borrowed from his tip-staff—his hands in his sides 
—his face almost parallel with the horizon—his under lip 
protruded, and the impatient step and the eternal attitude 
only varied by the pause during which his eye glanced from 
his guest to his watch, and from his watch reproachfully 
to bis dining-room. It was an invincible peculiarity; one 
second after five o’clock, and he would not wait for the 
Viceroy. The moment he perceived me, he took me by 
the hand, said he would not have any one introduce me, 
and with a manner which I often thought was charmed, 
at once banished every apprehension, and completely 
familiarised me at the Priory. 

I had often seen Curran — often heard of him — 
often read him—but no man ever knew anything about 
him who did not see him at his own table with the 
few whom he selected. He was a little convivial deity ! 
He soared in every region, and was at home in all; 
he touched everything, and seemed as if he had created 
it; he mastered the human heart with the same ease 
that he did his violin. You wept, and you laughed, 
and you wondered; and the wonderful creature who 
made you do all at will, never let it appear that he 
was more than your equal, and was quite willing, if you 
chose, to become your auditor. It is said of Swift that 
his rule was to allow a minute’s pause after he had con¬ 
cluded, and then, if no person took up the conversation, 
he recommenced. Curran had no conversational rule 
whatever; he spoke from impulse; and he had the art 
so to draw you into a participation that, though you felt, 
an inferiority, it was quite a contented one. Indeed, 
nothing could exceed the urbanity of his demeanour. At 
the time T speak of he was turned of sixty, yet he was as 
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playful as a child. The extremes of youth and age were 
met in him; he had the experience of the one and the 
simplicity of the other. At five o’clock we sat down to 
dinner, during which the host gave ample indications that 
it was one of his happy days. He had his moody ones : 
there was no one more uncertain. Joyous was my antici¬ 
pation of a delightful evening. But, alas! what are the 
hopes of man \ When the last dish had departed, Curran 
totally confounded me witli a proposal for which I was 
anything but prepared—“ Mr Phillips, as this is the first 
of, I hope, your very many visits to the Priory, I may as 
well at once initiate you into the peculiarities of the place. 
You may observe, though the board is cleared, there are 
no preparations for a symposium: it all depends on you. 
My friends here generally prefer a walk after dinner. It 
is a sweet evening ; but if you wish for wine, say so with¬ 
out ceremony.” Even now can I see Curran’s star-like 
eyes twinkling at the disappointment no doubt visible in 
mine. 1 had heard, and truly, that he never was more 
delightful than with half-a-dozen friends after dinner, over 
his bottle. The hope in which I so long had revelled was 
realised at last—and here came this infernal walk, and the 
“ sweet evening !” Oh, how I would have hailed a thun¬ 
der-storm I But, to say the truth, the sun was shining, and 
the birds were singing, and the flowers were blooming and 
breathing so sweetly on that autumn eve, that, wondering 
not at the wish of my companions, I also voted for the 
“walk.” Never was man so mystified. We took the 
walk, no doubt, but it was only to the drawing-room, 
where, over a dessert freshly culled from his gardens, and 
over wines for which his board was celebrated, we passed 
those hours which formed an era in my life. It was the 
commencement of that happy intercourse which gave this 
world a charm it ought, perhaps, never to possess. Yet, 
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alas! that evening has its moral now. The tongue which 
chained its hours is in the dust; the joyous few who felt 
its spell have followed ; and all are gone save the mourner 
who recalls it! There is, in fact, scarcely a page of these 
recollections which does not fill me with a sense of 
solitude. 

“ When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alono 
Some banquet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he, departed.” 


From that day till the day of his death, I was his intimate 
and his associate. He had no party to which I was not 
invited, and, party or no party, I was always welcome. 
He even went so far as to offer me apartments in his town 
residence, in Stephen’s Green. He was then Master of the 
Rolls. How often since that day has he run over to me, 
to its minutest incident, the history of his life ; often would 
he describe his early prospects, his crosses and his successes, 
his friends and his enemies, and all the varieties of a 
chequered existence—over whose road, for every mile he 
passed, he had, like Burke, to pay a toll to envy. Such 
is the claim which I have to be his biographer. I disclaim 
being an elaborate, but I hope to be a faithful one ; with¬ 
holding what was confidential, sketching what seemed 
peculiar or characteristic, writing chiefly from his own 
authority, and so far claiming to be authentic. 

Mr Curran was born at Newmarket, a small village in 
the county of Cork, on the 24th of July 1750. His father, 
James Curran, seneschal of the manor, was possessed, 
besides the paltry revenue of the office, of a very moderate 
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income. Strange as it may seem, their patemal ancestor 
came over to Ireland one of Cromwell’s soldiers ; and the 
most ardent patriot she ever saw owed his origin to her 
most merciless and cruel plunderer! Old James Curran’s 
education was pretty much in the ratio of bis income. 
Very different, however, in point of intellectual endow¬ 
ments, was the mother of my friend, whose maiden name, 
Philpot, he bore himself and preserved in his family. 
From his account, she must have been a very extraordinary 
woman. Humble in her station, she was of course unedu¬ 
cated ; but nature amply compensated her for any fortui¬ 
tous deficiencies in that respect. Witty and eloquent, she 
was the delight of her own circle, and the great chronicle 
and arbitress of her neighbourhood. Her legends were 
the traditions of the “ olden time,” told with a burning 
tongue, and echoed by the heart of many a village 
Hampden. Her wit was the record of the rustic fireside ; 
and the village lyric and the village jest received their 
alternate tinge from the truly national romance or humour 
of her character. Little Jacky, as he was then called, used 
to hang with ecstasy upon her accents—he repeated her 
tales—he re-echoed her jests—he caught her enthusiasm; 
and often afterwards, when he was the delight of the 
senate and the. ornament of the bar, did he boast with 
tears that any merit he had, he owed to the tuition of 
that affectionate and gifted mother. Indeed, there cannot 
be the least doubt that the character of the man is often 
moulded from the accidental impression of the childhood ; 
and he must have been but an inaccurate observer who did 
not trace all the maternal features in the filial piety that 
delighted to portray them. After her death, he placed* 
humble monument over her remains, upon which he in¬ 
scribed the following memorial, as well as I can recollect 
it from his very frequent recital 
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“ Here lieth all that was mortal of Martha Curran —a woman of 
many virtues—few foibles—great talents, and no vice.—This 
tablet was inscribed to her memory by a son who loved her, 
and whom she loved.” 

Indeed, his recurrences to her memory were continual. 
He often told me that, after his success at the bar, which 
happily she lived to see, and the fruits of which to her 
death she shared, Mrs Curran has said to him, “ 0 Jacky, 
Jacky, what a preacher was lost in you! ” The observation 
proved rather her sagacity than her prudence. Had he 
directed his talents to the church, there can be no doubt 
his success would have been splendid : he would have been 
the poorest and the most popular preacher of the day. 
He was too independent to fawn, and had too much genius 
to rise—he would have been adored by the congregation, 
hated by the bishops, starved on a curacy, and buried 
perhaps by the parish ! This is too often the history of 
such men in the church. I remember him once, in an 
action for a breach of promise of marriage, in which he 
was counsel for the defendant, a young clergyman, thus 
appealing to the jury—“ Gentlemen, I entreat of you not 
to ruin this young man by a vindictive verdict; for, though 
he has talents, and is in the church, he may rise! ” His 
mother, too patriotic not to have a large family, was of 
course too much occupied to attend to him exclusively. 
His father was divided between law and agriculture, and 
Master Jacky was left to his own devices. At the fairs, 
where wit and whisky provoked alternately the laugh and 
the fracture—at the wake, where the living so mourned 
the dead that there was soon but little difference between 
them—he appeared now a mourner and now a mime, until 
the court of his father was quite scandalised, and the wit 
of his mother acknowledged to be hereditary. At this 
period a circumstance occurred which he delighted to relate, 
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as he comically said it first proved his aptitude for oratory. 
The keeper of a street puppet-show arrived at Newmarket, 
to the no small edification of the neighbourhood ; and the 
feats of Mr Punch, and the eloquence of his man, soon 
superseded every other topic. At length, however, Mr 
Punch’s man fell ill, and the whole establishment was 
threatened with immediate ruin. Little Curran, who had 
with his eyes and ears devoured the puppet-show, and 
never missed the corner of its exhibition, proposed himself 
to the manager as Mr Punch’s man. The offer was gladly 
accepted ; and for a time the success of the substitute was 
quite miraculous. Crowds upon crowds attended every 
performance ; Mr Punch’s man was the universal admira¬ 
tion. At length, before one of the most crowded audiences, 
he began to expatiate upon the village politics: he described 
the fairs, told the wake secrets, caricatured the audience; 
and, after disclosing every amour, and detailing every 
scandal, turned with infinite ridicule upon the very priest 
of the parish ! This was the signal for a general outcry. 
Every man and maid who had laughed at their neighbour’s 
picture, and pretended not to recognise their own, were 
outrageously scandalised at such familiarity with the 
clergy. Religion, as on larger theatres, was made the 
scapegoat; and, by one and all, sentence of banishment 
was passed upon Mr Punch. He was honourable, how¬ 
ever, in his concealment of the substitute, whose prudence 
deprecated such dangerous celebrity. Curran, in after 
times, used often to declare that he never produced such 
an effect upon any audience as in the humble character of 
Mr Punch’s man. 

At this period of his life it was that an incident 
occurred which, moulding, as it did, his future fortunes, 
the reader shall have as nearly as possible as he related it. 
“ I was then," said he, “ a little ragged apprentice to every 
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kind of idleness and mischief, all day studying whatever was 
eccentric in those older, and half the night practising it 
for the amusement of those who were younger than myself. 
Heaven only knows where it would have ended. But, as 
my mother said, I was born to be a great man. One 
morning I was playing at marbles in the village ball alley, 
with a light heart and a lighter pocket. The gibe, and 
the jest, and the plunder went gaily round ; those who 
won, laughed, and those who lost, cheated ; when suddenly 
there appeared amongst us a stranger of very venerable 
and very cheerful aspect. His intrusion was not the least 
restraint upon our merry little assemblage ; on the con¬ 
trary, he seemed pleased, and even delighted : he was a 
benevolent creature, and the days of infancy (after all, the 
happiest we shall ever see) perhaps rose upon his memory. 
God bless him ! I see his fine form, at the distance of 
half a century, just as he stood before me in the little ball 
alley in the days of my childhood ! His name was Boyse ; 
he was the rector of Newmarket. To me he took a parti¬ 
cular fancy : I was winning, and was full of waggery, 
thinking everything that was eccentric, and by no means 
a miser of my eccentricities : every one was welcome to 
share them, and I had plenty to spare after having 
freighted the company. Some sweetmeats easily bribed 
me home with him. I learned from poor Boyse my 
alphabet and my grammar, and the rudiments of the 
classics ; he taught me all he could, and then he sent me 
to the school at Middleton—in short, he made a man of 
me. I recollect, it was about five-and-thirty years after¬ 
wards, when I had risen to some eminence at the bar, and 
when I had a seat in Parliament, and a good house in 
Ely Place, on my return one day from court I found an 
old gentleman seated alone in the drawing-room, his feet 
familiarly placed on each side of the Italian marble chim- 
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ney-piece, and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness 
of one quite at home. He turned round—it was my 
friend of the hall alley ! I rushed instinctively into his 
arms. I could not help bursting into tears. Words 
cannot describe the scene which followed. ‘ You are 
right, sir ; you are right: the chimney-piece is yours— 
the pictures are yours—the house is yours : you gave me 
all I have—my friend—my father!’ He dined with me ; 
and in the evening I caught the tear glistening in his fine 
blue eye when he saw his poor little Jacky, the creature of 
his bounty, rising in the House of Commons to reply to a 
right honourable. Poor Boyse ! he is now gone ; and no 
suitor had a larger deposit of practical benevolence in 
the court above. This is his wine—let us drink to his 
memory.” Such is a very faint and very humble imita¬ 
tion of the manner in which Mr Curran used to relate 
this most interesting era in his history ; and I never 
heard him recur to it without weeping. In this place, 
however, it may be as well to remark, that neither his 
wit nor his eloquence can receive anything like justice 
from even the most gifted narrator. It would be quite 
as easy to paint the waving of a wand—the spell con¬ 
sisted in the very magic of the movement; and until the 
charm of manner can be conveyed in words, the reader 
must fancy in vain the almost supernatural effect of 
Curran. 

At the school of Mr Carey, in the town of Middleton, 
he received more than the common classical education of 
the country. He owed much to the talent and attention 
of this gentleman, and was always ready to acknowledge 
it. Indeed, there were few men in any country, or of any 
class, who had a more general, if not profound acquain¬ 
tance with the best models of ancient literature. The 
Greek and Latin poets might be said to be his companions ; 
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and his quotations from them, both in conversation and at 
the bar, were apt and frequent. I remember him myself, 
in the cabin of one of the Holyhead packets, when we 
were all rolling in a storm, very deliberately opening his 
bag, taking out a little pocket Virgil, and sitting down 
con amove to the fourth book of the iEneid, over which, 
he told me in the morning, he had been crying all night. 
For my part, as I very unclassically remarked, Dido might 
have hanged herself at the mast-head without exciting in 
me, at the time, an additional emotion. Those who have 
ever enjoyed the comforts of a ship’s cabin in a storm, will 
know how to excuse my Vandalism. There is a witty 
instance, current amongst his friends, of the instantaneous 
application of his classical knowledge. When he was in 
college, the Rev. Dr Hailes, one of the fellows, during a 
public examination, continually pronounced the word 
nimirum with a wrong quantity : it was naturally enough 
the subject of conversation, and his reverence was rather 
unceremoniously handled by some of the academic critics. 
Curran affected to become his advocate —“ The Doctor is 
not to blame,” said he ; “ there was only one man in all 
Rome who understood the word, and Horace tells us so— 

“ Septiinius, Claudi, nimirum iiitelligit mius” 

At another time, when an insect of very high birth, but of 
very democratic habits, was caught upon the coat, about 
the appearance of which he was never very solicitous, his 
friend Egan, observing it, maliciously exclaimed from 
Virgil—•“ Eh ! Curran : 

'Cujum pecusl an Meliboei 

at the same time turning with a triumphant jocoseness to 
the spectators. But Curran, in the coolest manner taking 
up the line, immediately retorted— 
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“ Non, verum Jigonis —nuper milii tradidit ^ Egon .” 

It is unnecessary to say against whom the laugh was 
turned ; but we must not anticipate. While, however, 
we are on the subject of his classical witticisms, his bon- 
mot upon a brother barrister of the name of Going cer¬ 
tainly deserves a place. This gentleman fully verified the 
old adage, that a story never loses in the telling ; he took 
care continually to add to every anecdote all the graces 
which could be derived from his own embellishment. An 
instance of this was one day remarked to Curran, who 
scarcely knew one of his own stories, it had so grown by 
the carriage. “ I see,” said he, “ the proverb is quite 
applicable—‘ Vires acquirit eundo ’—it gathers by Going!' 

The records of a schoolboy’s life afford but little for 
detail or observation. He could not have been very idle, 
and he never was very industrious; however, there was 
no period of his life during which he could not do as much 
in one hour as most other men could do in three, so that 
the stores of his mind and the negligence of his habits are 
perfectly reconcilable. From the academy of Middleton 
he passed on to Trinity College, Dublin, which he entered 
as a sizar on the 16th of June 1769, aged nineteen, under 
the tutelage of Doctor Dobbin. He obtained the second 
place at entrance. Curran’s academical course was un¬ 
marked by any literary distinction, save the obtaining a 
scholarship ; and, indeed, both for the College and its 
professors, he through life entertained the most sovereign 
contempt. It is very little to be wondered at. Perhaps 
there is not to be found in the whole history of literature 
any institution, so ancient and so endowed, so totally 
destitute of literary fame as the Alma Mater of Ireland.* 

* There are no doubt, at this moment, many men of genius amongst the 
junior fellows of the College, but they so totally attach themselves to tuition 
that literature is out of the question. 
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With the three exceptions of Dr Magee, Dr Millar, and 
Dr Greaves, there is scarcely a single fellow of modern 
times who has produced a work which is not beneath con¬ 
tempt ; and the English reader should be informed that a 
fellowship in Dublin College is an office of no inconsider¬ 
able emolument. Seven of the fellows are permanent 
stipendiaries on the institution, whose united salaries, &c., 
are little less than £10,000 a-year. There is a whole 
host of junior fellows, whose incomes are very consider¬ 
able, and a variety of livings from £1800 a-year down¬ 
ward, upon which they are billeted as Death takes his 
revenge upon the extern incumbents for a too free enjoy¬ 
ment of the comforts of this world. Swift, more than a 
century ago, described the site of his Legion Club to be— 

“ Scarce a bowshot from the College— 

Half the globe from sense or knowledge 

and so prophetic, as well as poetic, were the lines, that it 
has ever since received, both at Cambridge and Oxford, 
the ignominious appellation of The Silent Sister. It is 
said, by way of extenuation, that the fellows are too much 
occupied in the tuition of the students to attend to their 
own literary reputation ; and, indeed, that the present 
Provost* of the College has evinced a regard for his 
charge almost bordering upon innocent simplicity, no one 
can doubt after a perusal of the following anecdote. 
There is attached to it, amongst other advantages, a most 
magnificent library, of which the regulations were so rigid, 
and the public hours so few, that it had become, to the 
externs particularly, almost entirely useless. Strict as the 

* This reverend personage has lately, no doubt from the most laudable mo¬ 
tives, suppressed the Historical Society , an institution which, as a school of elo¬ 
quence, was unrivalled, and has given to the bar and the senate some of their 
brightest ornaments. [The person here alluded to has since been made a 
bishop. I rejoice to say that a more enlightened successor has reopened the 
Society, and that the University, in every respect, is much improved. I860.] 
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ordinances respecting it were, the rigour of them was 
latterly so much increased, that a reverend member of the 
University thought proper formally to allude to it at a 
visitation. The Provost was called on for his defence. 
He pleaded the sanction of the board, and declared that 
the utmost circumspection was now become necessary, as 
the graduates were actually, (gentle reader, start not!)— 
actually taking to the study of the black art, and becoming 
horribly industrious about the books of magic !!! Poor 
man ! he absolutely fancied himself at the head of a 
college of conjurors ! I may venture to predict, if ever 
such an institution should spring up in Ireland, its mem¬ 
bers will be only bottle conjurors. That Mr Curran 
passed through this university without much distinction 
can hardly be considered as very derogatory to his char¬ 
acter. He passed through it as Swift, and Burke, and 
Goldsmith did before him— 

“ The glory of the College, and its shame.” 

But though uncheered by any encouragement, and undis¬ 
tinguished by any favour, by the anonymous superin- 
tendants of the day, he was not altogether unvisited by 
their severity. He was called before their board on the 
slightest suspicion of irregularity, and generally proved 
himself more than an overmatch for them. At one time 
the charge was that he kept idle women in his rooms! 
“ I never did, please your reverences,” said the embryo 
advocate, with the expression of a modern saint upon his 
countenance—“ I never did keep any woman idle in my 
room, and I am ready to prove it.” Their reverences, I 
believe, did not require the corroboration. At another 
time he was called before them for wearing a dirty shirt 
“ I pleaded,” said he, “ inability to wear a clean one ; and 
I told them the story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was 
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at that time the plain, untitled, struggling Barry Yelver- 
ton. ‘ I wish, mother,’ said Barry, * I had eleven shirts.’ 
‘ Eleven, Barry!—why eleven ?’ ‘ Because, mother, I am 
of opinion that a gentleman, to be comfortable, ought to 
have the dozen! Poor Barry had but one, and I made 
the precedent my justification.” 

From college he proceeded to London, where he con¬ 
trived, quocunque modo, to enter his name on the books of 
the Middle Temple. Of his resources in the metropolis I 
never heard him speak, and the subject was too delicate to 
introduce. I have it, however, on the authority of a friend 
who knew him well, that he had some small stipend from 
the school at Middleton ; and that, in addition to this, he 
profited by his literary exertions. To the magazines and 
the newspapers of the day, no doubt, he was a contributor; 
and were it possible, it would be not only entertaining, but 
instructive, to trace the early glimmering of the intellect 
which was one day to shine in the “ highest noon ” of 
splendour. But the inquiry would be useless. The con¬ 
temporaries of that day are almost all extinct, and the 
effusions of his unpractised pen have long since perished 
with the subjects in which they originated. They have 
suffered like himself, alas ! the common lot of humanity 
—a lot which it is in vain for us to deplore—because 
impossible for us to prevent. Of his literary productions 
at that early period, I have only been able to collect the 
following poetic trifles. 


LINES WRITTEN AT RICHMOND. 

On the same spot where weeping Thomson paid 
His last sad tribute to his Talbot’s shade, 

An humble muse, by fond remembrance led, 
Bewails the absent where he mourned the dead ; 
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Nor differs much the subject of the strain, 
Whether of death or absence we complain, 
Whether we're sundered by the final scene, 

Or envious seas disjoining roll between. 

Absence, the dire effect, is still the same, 

And death and distance differ but in name ; 

Yet sure they’re different, if the peaceful grave 
From haunting thoughts its low-laid tenants save. 
Alas I my friend, were Providence inclined, 

In unrelenting wrath to human kind, 

To take back every blessing that she gave, 

From the wide ruin she would memory save; 

For memory still, with more than Egypt’s art, 
Embalming every grief that wounds the heart, 

Sits at the altar she had raised to woe , 

And feeds the source whence tears must ever flow. 


THE DESERTER’S LAMENTATION. 


I. 

If sadly thinking, 

And spirits sinking, 

Could more than drinking 
Our griefs compose— 

A cure for sorrow 
From grief I’d borrow ; 
And hope to-morrow 
Might end my woes. 


ii. 

But since in wailing 
There's naught availing, 
For Death, unfailing, 
Will strike the blow; 
Then, for that reason, 
And for the season, 

Let us be merry 
Before we go ! 
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hi. 

A wayworn ranger, 

To joy a stranger, 
Through every danger 
My course I’ve run. 
Now, death befriending, 
His last aid lending, 

My griefs are ending, 
My woes are done. 


IV. 

No more a rover, 

Or hapless lover, 

Those cares are over— 

“ My cup runs low 
Then, for that reason, 

And for the season, 

Let us be merry 
Before we go ! 

This Song was set to music as a glee, and exquisitely sung 
by Vaughan, Bartleman, and Mrs Billington. It was 
very popular. 

From a small collection of letters published five-and- 
thirty years ago, I have selected some as applicable to this 
interesting period of his life. They are particularly 
curious, as they describe his first journey to London, 
and his sensations after a short domicile in that metro¬ 
polis. There appears here and there, even in that youth¬ 
ful day, a tinge of the melancholy which afterwards so 
sadly overcast his latter years. The letters are addressed 
to the Rev. Henry Weston, who seems to have been an 
early college friend. The volume has been out of print 
for very many years, and my extracts have been taken from 
a copy which fortunately is to be found in the British 
Museum. 


B 



CHAPTER II. 


Letters from London: describing his life, mode of study, and amusements 
while at the Temple. 


LETTER FIRST 


“ London, 31 Chandos Street, 

“ July 10, 1773. 

“ I would have taken a last farewell of my dear Harry 
from Dublin, if I had not written so shortly before I left 
it; and indeed I was not sorry for being exempt from a 
task for which a thousand causes conspired to make me, 
at that juncture, unqualified. It was not without regret 
that I could leave a country which my birth, education, 
and connections had rendered dear to me, and venture 
alone, almost a child of fortune, into a land of strangers. 
In such moments of despondence, when fancy plays the 
self-tormentor, she commonly acquits herself to a miracle, 
and will not fail to collect in a single group the most 
hideous forms of anticipated misfortune. I considered 
myself, besides, as resigning for ever the little indulgences 
that youth and inexperience may claim for their errors, and 
passing to a period of life in which the best can scarce escape 
the rigid severity of censure ; nor could the little vanity of 
taking the reins of my own conduct alleviate the pain of so 
dear-bought a transition from dependence to liberty. 

Full of these reflections, as I passed the gate, I could not 
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but turn and take a last lingering look of poor Alma Mater: 
it was the scene of many a boyish folly and of many a happy 
hour. I should have felt more confusion at part of the retro¬ 
spect, had I not been relieved by the recollection of the 
valuable friendships I had formed there. Though I am far 
from thinking such a circumstance can justify a past mis¬ 
conduct, yet I cannot call that time totally a blank in which 
one has acquired the greatest blessing of humanity. It was 
with a melancholy kind of exultation I counted over the 
number of those I loved there, while my heart gave a sigh 
to each name in the catalogue. Nay, even the Fellows , 
whom I never loved, I forgave at that moment—the part¬ 
ing tear blotted out every injury, and I gave them as 
hearty a benediction as if they had deserved it. As for 
my general acquaintance—for I could not but go the round 
—I packed their separate little sighs into one great sigh 
as I turned round on my heel. My old friend and handmaid 
Betty, perceiving me in motion, got her hip under the strong¬ 
box with my seven shirts, which she had rested against the 
rails during the delay, and screwed up her face into a most 
rueful caricature that might provoke a laugh at another 
time ; while her young son Denny, grasping his waistband 
in one hand and a basket of sea provisions in the other, 
took the lead in the procession ; and so we journeyed on to 
George’s Quay, where the ship was just ready to sail. 

When I entered, I found my fellow-passengers seated 
round a large table in the cabin : we were fourteen in 
number. A young Highland lord had taken the head 
of the table and the conversation, and with a modesty 
peculiar to himself, gave a history of his travels, and 
his intimate connections with the princes of the em¬ 
pire. An old debauched officer was complaining of the 
gout; while a woman who sat next to him, (good heaven, 
what a tongue!) gave a long detail of what her father 
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suffered from that disorder. To do them all justice, they 
exerted themselves zealously for the common entertain¬ 
ment. As for my part, I had nothing to say ; nor, if I 
had, was any one at leisure to listen to me ; so I took 
possession of what the captain called a bed, wondering 
with Partridge ‘ how they could play so many different 
tunes at the same time without putting each other out.’ 
I was expecting that the sea-sickness would soon give 
those restless mouths different employment, but in that I 
was disappointed. The sea was so calm that one only 
was sick during the passage; and it was not my good 
fortune that the lot should fall on that devil who never 
ceased chattering. There was no cure but patience. 
Accordingly I never stirred from my tabernacle, unless to 
visit my basket, till we arrived at Parkgate. Here, after 
the usual pillage at the custom-house, I laid my box down 
on the beach, seated myself upon it; and, casting my eyes 
over the Welsh mountains, I began to reflect on the 
impossibility of getting back without the precarious assis¬ 
tance of others. ‘Poor Jack!’ thought I, ‘thou wert 
never before so far from home but thou mightest return 
on thine own legs. Here now must thou remain—for 
where here canst thou expect the assistance of a friend V 
Whimsical as the idea was, it had power to affect me ; 
until at length I was awakened from the reverie by a 
figure which approached me with the utmost affability. 
Methouglit his looks seemed to say, ‘ Why is thy spirit 
troubled?’ He pressed me to go into his house, and to 
‘ eat of his bread’ and ‘ to drink of his drink.’ There was 
so much good-natured solicitude in the invitation, ’twas 
irresistible: I rose, therefore, and followed him, ashamed 
of my uncharitable despondence. ‘Surely,’ thought I, 
‘ there is still humanity left amongst us,’ as I raised my 
eyes to the golden letters over his door, that offered enter- 
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tainment and repose to the wearied traveller. Here I 
resolved to stay for the night, and agreed for a place in 
his coach next morning to Chester ; but, finding my 
loquacious fellow-traveller had agreed for one in the same 
vehicle, I retracted my bargain, and agreed for my box 
only. I perceived, however, when I rose next morning, 
that my box was not sent, though the coach was gone. 
I was thinking how I could remedy this unlucky disap¬ 
pointment, when my friendly host told me that he could 
furnish me with a chaise! Confusion light upou him— 
what a stroke was this! It was not the few paltry 
shillings that vexed me, but to have my philanthropy till 
that moment running cheerily through my veins, and to 
have the current turned back suddenly by the detection of 
his knavery. Verily, Yorick ! even thy gentle spirit, so 
meekly accustomed to bear and forbear, would have been 
roused on such an occasion. I paid hastily for my enter¬ 
tainment ; and, shaking the dust from my feet at his gate, 
I marched with my box on my shoulder to a waggoner’s 
at the other end of the town, where I entered it for 
London, and sallied forth towards Chester on foot. I was 
so nettled at being the dupe of my own credulity, that I 
was almost tempted to pass an excommunication on all 
mankind, and resolved never more to trust my own skill 
in physiognomy. Wrapt up in my speculations, I never 
perceived at what a rate I was striding away, till I found 
myself in the suburbs of Chester, quite out of breath, and 
completely covered with dust and dirt. From Chester I 
set out that evening in the stage. I slept about four 
hours next day at Coventry; and the following evening, 
at five o’clock, was in view of near a hundred and twenty 
spires, that are scattered from one side of the horizon to 
the other, and seem almost in the mist that perpetually 
covers this prodigious capital. It would be impossible by 
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description to give any idea of the various objects that fill 
a stranger, on his first arrival, with surprise and astonish¬ 
ment. The magnificence of the churches, hospitals, and 
other public buildings, which everywhere present themselves, 
would alone be ample subject of admiration to a spectator, 
though he were not distracted with the gaudy display of 
wealth and dissipation continually shifting before his eyes, 
in the most extravagant forms of pride and ostentation— 
or by a hurry of business that might make you think this 
the source from which life and motion are conveyed to the 
world beside. There are many places here not unworthy 
of particular inspection ; but, as my illness prevented me 
from seeing them on my first arrival, I shall suspend my 
curiosity till some future time, as I am determined to 
apply to reading, this vacation, with the utmost diligence, 
in order to attend the courts next winter with more 
advantage. If I should happen to visit Ireland next 
summer, I shall spend a week before I go in seeing the 
curiosities here—the King and Queen, and lions ; and if I 
continue in my present mood, you will see a strange alter¬ 
ation in your poor friend. That cursed fever brought me 
down so much, and my spirits are so reduced, that, faith! I 
don’t remember to have laughed these six weeks. Indeed, 
I never thought solitude could have leaned so heavily on 
me as I find it does. I rise most commonly in the morning 
between five and six, and read as much rs my eyes will 
permit till dinner-time; I then go out and dine; and 
from that till bedtime I mope about between my lodgings 
and the Park. For heaven’s sake, send me some news or 
other'—for surely Newmarket cannot be barren in such 
things—that will teach me once more to laugh. I never 
received a single line from any one since I came here. 
Tell me if you know anything about Keller: I wrote 
twice to that gentleman without being favoured with any 
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answer. You will give ray best respects to Mrs Aldworth 
and her family, to Doctor Creagha ; and don’t forget my 
good friends Peter and Will Conuel. 

“ Yours sincerely, J. P. C. 

“ P.S.—I will cover this blank edge with entreating you 
to write closer than you commonly do, when you sit down 
to answer this ; and don’t make me pay tenpenco for a 
halfpenny-worth of white paper.” 


LETTER SECOND 


“ London, 1774. 

“ Apjoiin and I arrived in London about eight o’clock 
on Thursday. When I was set down, and threw myself 
into a box in the next coffee-house to me, I think I never 
felt so strangely in my life. The struggle it cost me to 
leave Ireland, and the pain of leaving it as I did, had been 
hurried into a sort of numbness by the exertion of such an 
effort, and a certain exclusion of thought which is often 
the consequence of a strong agitation of mind ; the hurry 
also of the journey might have contributed to soothe for 
the moment these uneasy sensations. But the exertion 
was now over, the hurry was past, the barriers between me 
and reflection now gave way, and left me to be over¬ 
whelmed in the torrent. All the difficulties I had encoun¬ 
tered, the happy moments I had so lately passed, all now 
rushed in upon my mind in melancholy succession, and 
engrossed the pang in them turn. 

* Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of chance below. 

And now and then a sigh he stole, 

And tears began to flow.’ 

At length I roused myself from this mournful reverie; 
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and, after writing a few words to Newmarket, set out in 
search of some of my old acquaintance. I sought them 
sorrowing, but there was not even one to be found; they 
had either changed their abodes, or were in the country. 
How trivial a vexation can wound a mind that is once 
depressed! Even this little disappointment, though it 
was of no consequence, though it could not surprise me, 
yet had the power to afflict me, at least to add to my 
other mortifications. I could not help being grieved at 
considering how much more important changes may hap¬ 
pen even in a shorter time; how the dearest hopes and 
most favourite projects of the heart may flourish, and 
flatter us with gaudy expectations for a moment, aDd 
then, suddenly disappearing, leave us to lament over 
our wretchedness and our credulity. Pleased with the 
novelty of the world, we fasten eagerly on the bauble, 
till, satiated with enjoyment, or disgusted with disappoint¬ 
ment, we resign it with contempt. The world in general 
follows our example, and we are soon thrown aside, like 
baubles, in our turn ; and yet, dreary as the prospect is, 
it is no small satisfaction to be attached to, and to be 
assured of the attachment of, some worthy affectionate 
souls, where we may find a friendly refuge from the 
rigours of our destiny ; to have even one congenial bosom 
on which the poor afflicted spirit may repose, which will 
feelingly participate our joys or our sorrows, and, with 
equal readiness, catch pleasure from our successes, or strive 
to alleviate the anguish of disappointment. 

“ I this day left my lodgings. The people were so very 
unruly, that I could stay no longer. I am now in No. 4 
in St Martin’s Street, Leicester Fields, not far from my 
former residence. You will perhaps smile at the weakness, 
yet, I must confess it, never did I feel myself so spiritless, 
so wobegone, as when I was preparing for the removal. 
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I had settled myself with an expectation of remaining till 
I should finally depart for Ireland ; I was now leaving it 
before that period, and my spirits sank into a mixture of 
peevishness and despondence at the disappointment. I 
had emptied the desk belonging to the lodgings, of my few 
moveables, which I collected in a heap on the floor, and 
prepared to dispose of in my little trunk. Good heavens! 
in how many various ways may the poor human heart bo 
wounded! Is it that even Philosophy cannot so com¬ 
pletely plunge her children in the waters of wisdom, that 
a heel at least will not be left vulnerable and exposed to 
the danger of an arrow ? Is the fable equally applicable 
to the mind as to the body ? And is all our firmness and 
intrepidity founded ultimately on our weakness and our 
foibles 1 May all our giant fortitude be so lulled into 
slumber, as, ere it awakes, to be chained to the ground by 
a few Lilliputian grievances, and held immoveably by such 
slender fetters 1 Why else shall we be unaccountably 
depressed ? To leave the friends of my heart, to tear 
myself from their last affecting farewell, to turn my face 
to a distant region, separated from them by mountains and 
oceans and tempests—to endure all this with something 
like calmness, and yet to feel pain at changing from one 
street to another! Strange inconsistence ! And yet so it 
was. I proceeded very slowly to fill the trunk. I could 
not please myself in the packing. Some letters now pre¬ 
sented themselves; I could not put them in without read¬ 
ing. At length 1 made an end of the work, and fell into 
another reverie. I called to mind my first acquaintance 
with my little trunk ; I industriously hunted my memory 
for everything that any way related to it, and gave my 
recollection a great deal of credit for being so successful 
in making me miserable. At length I got it behind Tom 
Gess, and saw poor Tom edging forward to avoid its 
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jolting, and longing to be relieved from its durance. I 
saw it embark : over how many billows was it wafted from 
Cork to Bristol, over how many miles from Bristol to 
London! And how small a portion of that distance must 
it measure back to-day ! And must I be equally slow in 
my return 1 With such sentiments I left Mrs Turner’s, 
perhaps as completely miserable as any man in London. 

“ As to my amusements, they are very few. Since I 
wrote last, I went to one play. I commonly spend even 
more time at home than I can employ in reading of an 
improving or amusing kind. As I live near the Park, I 
walk there some time every day. I sometimes find enter¬ 
tainment in visiting the diversity of eating-places with 
which this town abounds. Here every coal-porter is a 
politician, and vends his maxims in public with all the im¬ 
portance of a man who thinks he is exerting himself for 
the public service ; he claims the privilege of looking as 
wise as possible, and of talking as loud, of damning the 
Ministry and abusing the King, with less reserve than he 
would his own equal. Yet, little as these poor people 
understand of the liberty they contend so warmly for, or 
of the measures they rail against, it reconciles me to their 
absurdity, by considering that they are happy at so small 
an expense as being ridiculous ; and they certainly receive 
more pleasure from the power of abusing than they would 
from the reformation of what they condemn. I take the 
more satisfaction in this kind of company, as, while it 
diverts me, it has the additional recommendation of recon¬ 
ciling economy with amusement. 

“ Another portion of time I have set apart every day 
for thinking of my absent friends. Though this is a duty 
that does not give much trouble to many, I have been 
obliged to confine it, or endeavour to confine it, within 
proper bounds. I have, therefore, made a resolution to 
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avoid any reflections of this sort, except in their allotted 
season immediately after dinner. I am then in a tranquil 
happy humour, and I increase that happiness by present¬ 
ing to my fancy those I love in the most advantageous 
point of view ; so that, however severely I treat them when 
they intrude in the morning, I make them ample amends 
in the evening. I then assure myself that they are twice 
as agreeable, and as wise, and as good as they really are. 

“ I have lately made two acquaintances ; one a French¬ 
man, Dr Du Gavreau—the other is a German, Mr Skell, 
for whom I am indebted to the Doctor. With this latter 
I am not yet much acquainted ; the former is really a man 
of understanding, and, I believe, of worth. He is the son 
of an advocate in Paris, and practised there himself as a 
physician for some time. He had conceived an affection 
for a lady with whom the difference of their religion pre¬ 
vented his union at home ; but, alas, I believe love is of no 
particular sect—at least so the lady seemed to think, for 
she quitted France with him, and took his honour as the 
security for his adhering to a ceremony performed between 
them in Holland. After three or four years’ residence in 
Amsterdam, where I suppose his practice was not consider¬ 
able, he brought his wife and child to England last 
November. She survived the journey but a few weeks, 
and left the poor man surrounded by every distress. His 
friends have pressed him to return, but he is determined 
at all events to remain in England rather than carry his 
daughter to a country where she would not be considered 
as legitimate. Rouelle had hinted to me that there was 
something singular in his fortune ; but I did not know the 
particulars of it till a few days since, that I breakfasted 
with him. He had taken his little child on his knee, and, 
after trifling with her for a few moments, burst into tears. 
Such an emotion could not but excite as well as justify 
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some share of curiosity. The poor Doctor looked as if he 
were conscious I felt for him, and his heart was too full to 
conceal his affliction. He kissed his little orphan, as he 
called her, and then endeavoured to acquaint me with the 
lamentable detail. It was the hardest story in the world 
to be told by a man of delicacy. He felt all the difficul¬ 
ties of it: he had many things to palliate, some that 
wanted to be justified ; he seemed fully sensible of this, 
yet checked himself when he slided into anything like 
defence. I could perceive the conflict shifting the colours 
on his cheek, and I could not but pity him, and admire 
him for such an embarrassment. Yet, notwithstanding all 
his distress, he sometimes assumed all the gaiety of a 
Frenchman, and is a very entertaining fellow. These are 
the occasions on which we are almost justified in repining 
at the want of affluence, to relieve such a heart from part 
of its affliction ; surely for such a purpose it is not ambi¬ 
tious to wish for riches.” 

LETTEK THIRD 

“ If the entanglement of any avocation, however impor¬ 
tant, could be urged as an excuse for the omissions of a 
friend, I should not be at a loss for not having answered 
your letter sooner ; but I cannot have recourse to such 
paltry extenuations. Perhaps you will condemn my 
want of discretion, or perhaps you will thank me for the 
compliment when I confess, that since I received yours, I 
have acquitted myself with punctuality to more than one 
correspondent. Every idle worthless moment is sufficient 
for discharging all the duties, and satisfying the expecta¬ 
tions of a prim, ceremonious, uninteresting intercourse; 
punctilio is the very essence of it: but punctilio in friend¬ 
ship is a sure symptom of a bad constitution. To scribble 
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over three pages of paper, and to assure you at the bottom 
that I was your very humble servant, might do well enough 
to an ordinary acquaintance, as an acknowledgment of a 
debt never to be paid, but it would not weigh a single 
atom in persuading you, that you possessed my warmest 
esteem, or that 1 deserved to be held in any by you. I 
should be sorry if it did, or that a true Church of England- 
man should become such a Papist in friendship, as to mis¬ 
take the legerdemain of the priest, or the trappings of the 
altar, for the spirit of true religion. Upon this principle, 
I knew that, in my dear Weston’s eyes, I was without 
blame; and, as to my own conscience, I was quite free 
from any qualms about the matter. Every moment in 
which my poor spirit was not employed more conformably 
to my worldly necessities, and, I know, I may add, to 
your wishes, it has spent in ideal visits to the friends I 
have left behind me. In truth, I find myself every day 
grow more and more attached to that poor ruined country ; 
and even Newmarket, stupid and desert as it is, would 
engross not a little of my nationality, if it would contribute 
to my dear Weston’s entertainment. Yet I must own, 
that all its demerits that way cannot prevent many a 
thought from giving me the slip and fluttering away to 
you, the Lord knows how often. I have attended you 
from the yellow bed to the parlour, from the parjour to 
the stable, and from that into the Doctor’s. I never fail 
on Saturday night to smooth your band and fix the ser¬ 
mon ; and, as Sunday is my least busy day, I not only 
help you to pick your steps to the church-door, but, if the 
fair appearance of the morning promises a good congrega¬ 
tion, I sometimes stay for the whole service. But, at last, 
I began to think fancy, on the whole, an indifferent mes¬ 
senger, and that we might never know a little about each 
other, though you should despatch one of those visionary 
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embassies to London as often as I do to Newmarket. I 
therefore determined to descend once more to the ordinary 
but more effectual means of satisfying our mutual curiosity, 
and to send you some sort of account of my operations 
since my arrival in town. 

“ I happened at first to be rather unlucky in my lodg¬ 
ings ; I was not aware of their being situated exactly 
under the bells of St Martin, and that I was to be 
eternally stunned with the noise of praying bells, rejoicing 
bells, and passing bells. I had the additional inconve¬ 
nience of being exposed to the conversation of a man no 
ways agreeable to me—a dull, good-natured, generous, 
inexperienced, opinionated, deep-read, unlearned, disputa- 
tive sort of a character, still more offensive to me than my 
other neighbour, the steeple ; for I had learned to endure 
unpleasing sounds, but I never had an opportunity of 
learning to bear with a troublesome companion. So I 
changed my tabernacle, not a little to my satisfaction. 
Besides being disengaged from the nuisances that infected 
me before, I have procured much better accommodation 
on more reasonable terms. For the future you will direct 
to me, No. 9, Orange Street, Leicester Fields. 

“ Notwithstanding a fit of illness, which somewhat 
retarded my application in the beginning, I have exerted a 
degree, of assiduity of which I once thought myself incap¬ 
able. For the first five months I was almost totally a 
recluse—indeed, too much so. When we seclude ourselves 
entirely from all intercourse with the world, our affections 
will soon grow impatient of the restraint, and strongly 
convince us, that our happiness must be drawn from 
society ; and if we exert too much vigour, however philo¬ 
sophical it may appear, at the time, to suppress these 
struggles, the temper is apt to fall into a gloomy kind of 
apathy. This I found to be my case, and I accordingly 
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resolved to soften the severity of the discipline I had over- 
zealously adopted, and to that end made some additions 
to my wardrobe, and purchased a fiddle, which I had till 
then denied myself. Do not think, however, from my 
mentioning these indulgences, that I have diminished my 
hours of reading. All I have done by the change is, 
employing time that must otherwise be vacant in amuse¬ 
ment, instead of solitude. I still continue to read ten 
hours every day —seven at law, and three at history and 
the general principles of politics; and that I may have 
time enough, I rise at half-past four. I have contrived a 
machine after the manner of an hour-glass, which perhaps 
you may be curious to know, which wakens me regularly 
at that hour. Exactly over my head I have suspended 
two vessels of tin, one above the other. When I go to 
bed, which is always at ten, I pour a bottle of water into 
the upper vessel, in the bottom of which is a hole of such 
a size as to let the water pass through so as to make the 
inferior reservoir overflow in six hours and a half. I 
have had no small trouble in proportioning these vessels ; 
and I was still more puzzled, for a while, how to confine 
my head so as to receive the drop—but I have at length 
succeeded.” 

Those who knew Mr Curran in after life will be sur¬ 
prised at the ten hours of daily study, and particularly at 
the portion allotted to law. Every credit is due to his 
assertion, for he was a person of the strictest veracity. I 
should imagine, however, that these laborious habits could 
not have lasted long. In general, and particularly in 
classical, literature, he was well versed ; in French, a pro¬ 
ficient, and minutely familiar with the Sacred writings. 
His knowledge of law, however, was deemed very super¬ 
ficial, and, beyond all doubt, not such as to warrant the 
supposition that the seven hours of daily study could have 
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been of long duration. In music he was skilled, and the 
mention of “ the fiddle” reminds me of trials to which I 
was often subject. It was when, at the Priory, he chose 
to exhibit on the violoncello! It was a very large instru¬ 
ment, and doubtless a very fine one, for his taste was 
fastidious: when, however, he got this machine between 
his feet, he gradually scraped himself into such a fit of 
enthusiasm as to render gravity painful, if not impossible. 
There he sat, beneath the shadow of the instrument, 
which high over-topped him, his under lip as usual pro¬ 
truded, his face glowing with self-satisfaction, his head 
moving to the music he was producing, and his frenzied 
eye now fixed on the auditor and now uplifted to the 
spheres, as if invoking them to pause and listen. No doubt 
the music was excellent, but the muscles of man could not 
resist the drollery of its accompaniments. It would seem 
from the following extract, that Curran’s own countenance 
was sometimes as severely taxed by others as mine was 
often thus, unquestionably, by himself. 

“ I have got acquainted with a Miss Hume, who is also 
an original in her way. She is a relation of the cele¬ 
brated David Hume, and, I suppose, on the strength of 
the kindred, sets up for a politician as well as a sceptic. 
She has heard his Essays recommended, and shows her 
own discernment by pronouncing them unanswerable ; 
and talks of the famous Burke by the familiar appellation 
of Ned. Then she is so romantic, and so sentimental! 
Nothing for her but grots and purling streams, and piping 
shepherds; and, to crown all, it sings like a nightingale! 
As I have not the best command of my muscles , I always 
propose putting out the candles [alas! when he performed 
for me, it was in broad daylight] before the song begins, 
for the greater romanticality of the thing. It is an 
expedient I used to have recourse to in the College, 
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when I had the honour of teaching Nixon to sing. ’Tis 
a miserable thing when a poor girl is so mistaken in her 
qualifications, as to display only her absurdities, and 
studiously to conceal everything she ought not to be 
ashamed of. Even this being wants not common sense, if 
she would but use it. But, what have you or I to do 
with the text or comment V’ 

The occupation which he classes under the head of 
amusements was not, perhaps, the least profitable part of 
his study. A thorough knowledge of mankind in all its 
varieties, and of the world, with its ever-shifting scenes of 
life and character, is one of the very best libraries which a 
nisi prius advocate can possess. “You will perhaps be 
at a loss to guess what kind of amusement I allow myself. 
Why, I’ll tell you. I spend a couple of hours every 
night at a coffee-house, where I am not a little enter¬ 
tained with a group of old politicians, who meet in order 
to debate on the reports of the day, or to invent some for 
the next, with the other business of the nation. Though 
I don’t know that sociality is the characteristic of this 
people, yet politics are a certain introduction to the 
closest intimacy of coffee-house acquaintance. I also 
visit a variety of ordinaries and eating-houses, and 
they are equally fertile in game for a character-hunter. 
I think I have found out the cellar where Roderick 
Random ate shin-of-beef for threepence, and actually 
drank out of the identical quart which the drummer 
squeezed together when poor Strap spilt the broth on his 
legs.” 

His sketch of a visit to Hampton Court is very charac¬ 
teristic, and, though written, conveys some idea of his 
usual style of conversation. The Mr Apjohn-mentioned 
in it, as his companion, was a young college friend to 
whom he was much attached. Apjohn was a person of 

c 
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much promise, which unhappily was blighted by an early 
death. 

“ The servant who showed us the splendid apartments 
seemed to be a good deal pleased with his manner of 
explaining a suite of tapestry representing the Persian 
war of Alexander; though a simple fellow, he had his 
lesson well by rote, and ran over the Battles of Issus, 
Arbela, &c., with a surprising flippancy. ‘ But, where is 
Alexander?’ cries Apjohn. ‘There, sir, at the door of 
Darius’s tent, with the ladies at his feet.’ ‘ Surely,’ said 
I, ‘ that must be Hephestion, for he was mistaken by the 
queen for Alexander.’ ‘ Pardon me, sir, I hope I know 
Alexander better than that.’ ‘ But, which of the two do 
you really think the greater man V ‘ Greater! bless your 
soul, sir, they are both dead these hundred years’ Oh, 
Harry, what a comment on human vanity ! By my soul, 
there was the marrow of a thousand folios in the answer. 
I could not help thinking, at the instant, what a puzzle 
that mighty man would be in, should he appear before a 
committee from the Temple of Fame to claim those laurels 
which he thought so much of, and be opposed in his 
demand, though his competitors were Thersites or the 
fellow who rubbed Bucephalus’s heels. How could his 
identity be ascertained ? Chcerilus, stand forth ; but 
should Moevius contest the bays with Chcerilus, would a 
million of critics decide the difference ? What, then, must 
be the sentence ? Why, since the Conqueror cannot be 
distinguished from the slave, let the chaplet be divided 
between them, et curru servus portetur eodem. Thus in 
a few years may my dear Harry be a Tillotson, and his 
friend as much Cicero as Cicero himself. 

“ From Hampton we proceeded to Twickenham, in order 
to see. Pope’s abode. What would you feel if you were 
forced to walk fifty times through that little stupid place, 
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and ask at every house where Mr Pope lived without 
being able to find it out ? A thousand execrations did I 
vent upon the Vandals. Poor Pope! and was thy pro¬ 
phecy to be verified \ ‘ Steal from the world, and not a 
stone tell where I lie/ At length, by mere chance, we 
were directed to Squire Ellis’s. As we entered his garden, 
I found my spirit bowing to the genius of the place with 
a humiliation that was not entirely the work of fancy. It 
is impossible to tread where Swift, Gay, Bolingbroke, and 
so many other great names had frequented without feeling 
some awe ; but this sanction was not sufficient to preserve 
the house or garden in their original simplicity. What 
was Pope’s garden is now almost overlooked in the addi¬ 
tion made to it by a Mr Stanhope : the house has shared 
the same fate ; and the grotto serves as a repository for 
some Italian busts, and a passage to a cold bath built by 
the same gentleman, who, lest people should not know 
whom to curse for these profanations, posted up some 
verses to commemorate his exploits. 

“ From hence we came on to Richmond, a most beauti¬ 
ful town, and after breakfast set out for London ; but we 
were overtaken at Kew by a heavy rain, which detained 
us the whole day. It was the place where the poet 
Thomson spent the latter years of his life. This, with 
the dulness of the day and the remaining impressions of 
Twickenham, threw me into a scribbling vein, and produced 
some verses, which, as I addressed to you,* I shall send to 
you. The evening brought us home. If I had remembered 
this subject when I sat down, I would have given you a 
more particular description of the places, &c., though you 
need not be sorry for having escaped a longer history.” 

It would appear that at this time he was fond of 
rambling about the vicinity of London, and relating to 

* See page 15. 
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his friends the impression which both the people and the 
places made on him. The reflections suggested by a 
journey to Windsor are thus conveyed :— 

“ 9 Orange Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

“ I can’t say, however, that I was so taken with the 
faces of the swains; I believe most strongly that the 
English peasant must be very nearly as bad as the Hot¬ 
tentot, except that he is better fed and better covered. 
In every stupid face you meet, you may read more 
than even you conceived of an English boor. Haughty, 
ignorant, unsociable, credulous, unaccommodating—how 
different (abject as they are) from our poor countrymen ! 
Their fondness for genealogy, so much despised here, and 
not without reason, gives them an advantage they could 
derive from no other source. When each poor individual 
is supposed to contain, in his own person, the accumulated 
honours of many generations, they are led to treat each 
other witli a politeness and respect proportioned v to their 
imaginary merit, and to cultivate a friendly intercourse, 
that contributes , not a little to reclaim, and even to 
refine, the sentiments of the illiterate. And I have often 
thought, the manner of lamenting over the dead co-ope¬ 
rates strongly to preserve and improve this untutored sort 
of politeness, by keeping alive something like a taste for 
conversation in a language that wants neither expression 
nor extent, and by preventing that language from a decay 
into which it must otherwise have fallen. And to these you 
add the severe political grievances, and the still more cruel 
miserable inducement to a strict association—the com¬ 
munity of affliction and wretchedness—more than can be 
found either in France or Germany, and yet fostered in 
the bosom of a constitution boasted to be free. 

“ In the Castle of Windsor is an equestrian statue of 
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Charles II., with a most extravagant inscription in his 
praise. I never before felt so powerful an impulse ; and, 
had I been as strong as Sampson, it might have fared ill 
with the horse as well as the rider. In truth, besides the 
impudence of attempting to impose so gross a falsehood 
on the world, ’tis taking away one great inducement to 
virtue from people in public capacities, by giving every 
villain room to hope, that not only his vices shall be con¬ 
cealed, but that he may be handed down as a hero to 
posterity.” 


LETTER FOURTH 


“ Bristol, June. 17, 1774. 

“ Dear Harry, —I thought to have written to you 
very long since, and for that purpose got a promise of 
some franks to your reverence ; but it was no more than a 
promise. This disappointment prevented me from obliging 
you to pay for what I thought might be conveyed to you 
at an easier rate ; and for these weeks past I was less 
anxious on that score, as I expected so soon to pay my 
compliments in person to you. But in all these expec¬ 
tations I was equally deceived; for I did not get the 
franks, nor can I be sure at what time we may meet. 

“ The evening before last, I set out from London in 
company with Morris, one of my companions in the 
Windsor excursion. The other side of the coach was 
occupied by a little, contemptible, cockaded thing in the 
land pay, and which looked still more despicable by being 
placed near a laughing weather-beaten fellow, who be¬ 
longed to the sea-service. Had Master Jupiter cuckolded 
Tyndarus in the form of a Turkey-cock, instead of a 
gander, I should be tempted to trace my pedigree from 
Leda herself; for no one more heartily hates a red-coat, 
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or the wearer of it. If, therefore, you have a spark of 
ill-nature in your composition, you will rejoice in the 
pleasure I received from the contrast. The captain, like 
the rest of his fellow-servants, seemed enamoured of his 
livery ; was shallow, ignorant, even in his own little depth ; 
and you might see by one eye that elevated his brow, 
that he would be most arrogant, had he a body to support 
such pretensions, or if the other eye did not show him a 
companion who was likely to defeat any attempts in that 
way. The sailor seemed well acquainted with the affairs 
of this country, particularly of the last war, in part of 
which he had some share ; and to this he added a ferocious 
sort of unconsciousness of his personal strength, with a 
little ostentation of his superior endowments, that I 
readily excused, as it made him more eager to push the 
triumph over his poor adversary. The conversation 
turned a while on the military and the navy. The smell 
of tar seemed to offend the captain’s nose, perhaps as 
much as powder would ; but he had mistaken his man, as 
well as the element they were engaged on. The commo¬ 
dore soon obliged him to strike ; nor did he make amends 
for his fruitless attack on the navy by his defence of the 
standing army, which the sailor assailed in his turn, and 
routed with a volley of sarcasms, which were as effectual 
as if they had been more extemporary. It must, however, 
be obseTved in his favour, that a perpetual habit of 
antipathy, and as constant an indulgence in it, might 
naturally make it impossible for him to speak on such a 
subject with much originality. As the captain did not 
seem to have sufficient strength to support himself through 
a good roasting, I undertook the part of a stake for him 
in his martyrdom ; but the commodore, either perceiving 
my opposition to be only pretended, or satisfied with 
having overthrown it, was so reconciled as to propose our 
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suppiug together on our arrival at Bristol. Next morning 
he assisted me in inquiring for a ship ; but here begins 
the worst part of the story : two ships sailed within these 
six days, and there is one in the harbour, which will sail, 
as the captain says, within ten days; but that period 
will probably be extended to twenty. Even the commo¬ 
dore assures me that veracity in matters of this kind is 
a virtue not always to be found amongst seamen; and 
advises me to go with him to Bath, where he will engage 
to procure us a good berth for as many weeks, (0 heavens! 
weeks!) as we shall remain on shore. What to do I am 
yet undetermined; but, in such circumstances, you will 
easily judge how impossible it will be to read with any 
effect. O Harry, pray for me, though I am not travelling 
by land or by water, and do not therefore come within the 
form. On my soul, I am so vexed, I do not know what to 
say to you. I have strove to laugh, but all to no purpose ; 
I have scribbled and blotted away, and the pen travels as 
unsuccessfully as its master ; and where is that miserable 
master to exist ten, perhaps twenty days, each eighteen 
hours and a half long 1 These are the occasions where 
philosophy is most wanting. In great calamities the 
pride of human nature will stimulate our firmness ; but in 
vexatious little circumstances like this, we are ashamed 
of making a formal defence, and are flea-bitten and 
worried by the inroads of an insignificant enemy, merely 
because we think them too contemptible to be opposed 
by the parade of a pitched battle. But, where Time so 
perversely loiters now, is it any consolation, think you, to 
reflect, that when we are together he will lash the 
lingering moments into speed, and be as quick in separating 
us as he is slow in bringing us together 1—Farewell, fare¬ 
well, 


J. P. Curran” 
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After lie had eaten through his terms at the Temple, 
he returned to Ireland, where he formed a matrimonial 
connection, which I wish most sincerely I could pass over 
in silence. Another publication has, however—no doubt 
very innocently — revived the calamity, which, out of 
delicacy to the living, I shall touch with as light a pen 
as possible. It was indeed to him a fountain of perpetual 
bitterness, overflowing the fairest prospects of his life, and 
mingling itself with the sweetest cup of his prosperity. 
He often repeated the circumstances, often sadly lamented 
to me the consequences of that union ; but far be it 
from me to feed the appetite of a malignant curiosity 
with the melancholy detail, which friendship must lament, 
and a generous enmity would mourn in silence. This, 
however, was the unfortunate period of his life, upon which 
political antipathy and personal envy gloated with a vile 
envenomed gratification. Facts were exaggerated—false¬ 
hoods were invented—and exposed malignity took refuge 
in the universality of the libel, which it first framed and 
then circulated. But, be the cause of this calamity what 
it might, he was its victim ; and a more equitable tribunal 
than he found in this world has already weighed his 
infirmities and virtues. 



CHAPTER III. 


Called to the Bar.—Description of the Irish Bar of that day.—Some of its pro¬ 
minent members.—Scott, afterwards Lord Clonmel.—Anecdotes of him.— 
His quarrel with Magee.—Dialogue with Byrne, the printer.—Walter Hussey 
Burgh.—His splendid eloquence.—Tributes to the greatness of his character. 
—Extracts from his unpublished writings.—Singular instance of his personal 
weakness. 

It was in the year 1775, that with, as he said himself, 
no living possession but a pregnant wife, after much inde¬ 
cision respecting an emigration to America, he was called 
to the Bar of Ireland. To that enlightened body as it 
was then constituted, the “ future men ” of this country 
may be allowed to turn with an excusable and, in some 
sort, a national satisfaction. There were to be found, her 
nobles, her aristocracy, her genius, her learning, and her 
patriotism,—all concentrated within that little circle. No 
insolent pretension in the high, frowned down the intel¬ 
lectual splendour in the humble: education compensated 
the want of birth ; industry supplied the inferiority of 
fortune; and the law, which in its suitors knew no dis¬ 
tinction but that of justice, in its professors acknowledged 
none except that of merit. In other countries, where this 
glorious profession is degraded into a trade—where cun¬ 
ning supplies the place of intellect, and a handicraft 
mechanism is the substitute for mind—where, in Curran’s 
peculiar phrase, “ men begin to measure their depth by 
their darkness, and to fancy themselves profound because 
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they feel they are perplexed ”—no idea can be formed 
of that illustrious body ; of the learning that informed, 
the genius that inspired, and the fire that warmed it; 
of the wit that relieved its wisdom, and the wisdom 
that dignified its wit; of the generous emulation, that 
cherished while it contended ; of the spotless honour, that 
shone no less in the hereditary spirit of the highly born, 
than in the native integrity of the more humble aspirant; 
but, above all, of that lofty and unbending patriotism that 
at once won the confidence and enforced the imitation of 
the country. It is not to be questioned that to the bar of 
that day the people of Ireland looked up, in every emer¬ 
gency, with the most perfect reliance upon their talent and 
their integrity. It was then the nursery of the parliament 
and the peerage. There was scarcely a noble family in the 
land that did not enrol its elect in that body, by the study 
of law and the exercise of eloquence, to prepare them for 
the field of legislative exertion ; and there, not unfre- 
quently, there arose a genius from the very lowest of the 
people, who won his way to the distinctions of the senate, 
and wrested from pedigree the highest honours and offices 
of the constitution. It was a glorious spectacle to behold 
the hope of the peerage entering such an intellectual arena 
with the peasant’s offspring—all difference merged in that 
of mind, and merit alone deciding the superiority. On 
such contests, and they were continual, the eye of every 
rank in the community was turned : the highest did not 
feel their birth debased by the victories of intellect; and 
the humblest expected, seldom in vain, to be ennobled in 
their turn. Many a personage sported the ermine on a 
back that had been coatless; and the garter might have 
glittered on a leg that, in its native bog, had been unen¬ 
cumbered by a stocking. 

Amongst those who were most distinguished when Mr 
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Curran came to the bar, and with whom afterwards, 
as Chief-Justice, he not unfrequently came in collision, 
was Mr John Scott, afterwards better known by the 
title of Lord Clonmel. This person sprang from a very 
humble rank of life, and raised himself to his subsequent 
elevation, partly by his talents, partly by his courage, 
and, though last, not least, by his very superior know¬ 
ledge of the world. During the stormy administration 
of Lord Townsend, he, on the recommendation of Lord 
Lifford, the then chancellor, was elected to a seat in 
the House of Commons, and from that period advanced 
gradually through the subordinate offices to his station on 
the bench. In the year 1770, and during the succeeding 
sessions, he had to encounter, almost alone, an opposition 
headed by Mr Flood, and composed of as much effective 
hostility as ever faced a treasury bench. His powers were 
rather versatile than argumentative ; but when he failed to 
convince, he generally succeeded in diverting; and if he 
did not, by the gravity of his reasoning, dignify the majo¬ 
rity to which he sedulously attached himself, he at all 
events covered their retreat with an exhaustless quiver of 
alternate sarcasm and ridicule. Added to this, he had a 
perseverance not to be fatigued, and a personal intrepidity 
altogether invincible. When he could not overcome, he 
swaggered; and when he could not bully, he fought. “ All 
the light artillery,” says Hardy, “ and total war of jests, 
bon-mots, pointed sarcasms, popular stories and popular 
allusions were entirely his own.” Successful as Lord Clon¬ 
mel was in his political career, he by no means looked back 
on it with satisfaction. It is recorded of him that he said, 
on his deathbed, “ As to myself, if I were to begin life 
again, I would rather be a chimney-sweeper than connected 
with the Irish government.” The asperities of his public 
conduct were, however, invisible in private. He was 
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stored with anecdote—seldom, certainly, very delicate in 
the selection; but his companionable qualities were well 
seconded by the fidelity of his friendships ; and it is true 
of him that he never made an insincere profession or for¬ 
got a favour. “ He had,” says one who knew him well, 
“ many social virtues, and, in convivial hours, much unaf¬ 
fected wit and pleasantry, with a cordial civility of man¬ 
ners. To his great honour be it recorded that he never 
forgot an obligation ; and as his sagacity and knowledge 
of mankind must have been pre-eminent, so his gratitude 
to persons who had assisted him in the mediocrity of his 
fortune was unquestionable, and marked by real generosity 
and munificence.” On the bench, indeed, and in some 
instances with Mr Curran, he was occasionally very over¬ 
bearing : but a bar such as I have described was not easily 
to be overborne ; and, for some asperity to a barrister of 
the name of Hackett, he was, after a professional meeting 
of the body—at which, though Chief-Justice, he had but 
one supporter—obliged to confess and apologise for his mis¬ 
conduct in the public papers ! 

The death of Lord Clonmel is said to have originated 
in a very curious incident. In the yeaf 1792, Mr John 
Magee, the spirited proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, had a fiat issued against him in a case of libel, 
for a sum which the defendant thought excessive. The 
bench and the press were directly committed; and in 
such a case, had a judge tenfold the power he has, he 
would be comparatively harmless. The subject made a 
noise — was brought before Parliament—and was at 
last, at least politically, set at rest by the defeat of the 
Chief-Justice, and the restriction of the judges in future, 
in such cases, to an inferior and a definite sum. Discom¬ 
fited and mortified, Lord Clonmel retreated from the con¬ 
test; but he retreated like a harpooned leviathan—the 
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barb was in his back, and Magee held the cordage. He 
made the life of his enemy a burden to him. He exposed 
his errors, denied his merits, magnified his mistakes, 
ridiculed his pretensions, and, continually edging without 
overstepping the boundary of libel, poured upon the 
Chief-Justice, from the battery of the press, a perpetual 
broadside of sarcasm and invective. “ The man," says 
Doctor Johnson, challenging Junius—“the man who vilifies 
established authority is sure to find an audience." Lord 
Clonmel too fatally verified the apothegm. Wherever he 
went, he was lampooned by a ballad-singer or laughed at 
by the populace. Nor was Magee’s arsenal composed 
exclusively of paper ammunition. He rented a field bor¬ 
dering his Lordship’s highly improved and decorated 
demesne : he advertised, month after month, that on such 
a day he would exhibit in this field a grand Olympic pig 
hunt, that the people, out of gratitude for their patronage 
of his newspaper, should be gratuitous spectators of this 
revived classical amusement; and that he was determined 
to make so amazing a provision of whisky and porter, that 
if any man went home thirsty it should be his own fault. 
The plan completely succeeded : hundreds and thousands 
assembled ; every man did justice to his entertainer’s hos¬ 
pitality, and his Lordship’s magnificent demesne, uprooted 
and desolate, next day exhibited nothing but the ruins of 
the Olympic pig-hunt. The Rebellion approached—the 
popular exasperation was at its height—and the end of it 
was, that Magee went mad with his victory, and Lord 
Clonmel died, literally broken-hearted with his defeat and 
his apprehensions. 

The Chief-Justice, towards the close of his life> was 
delicate in health, and frequent reports of his death were 
circulated. On one of these occasions, when he was really 
very ill, a friend said to Curran, “ Well, they say Clonmel 
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is going to die at last. Do yon believe it V’ “I believe,” 
said Curran, “ he is scoundrel enough to live or die, just 
as it suits his own convenience .” 

The sketch of this remarkable man cannot be more 
appropriately terminated than by the following scene, the 
accuracy of which is vouched by Mr Rowan, at whose trial 
he had presided as Chief-Justice. The colloquy is said to 
be an average specimen of Clonmers manner, and conveys 
a strange character of the times in which such conduct 
could have been hazarded by a judge. This memorable 
trial (of which more anon) was stormy and exciting, and 
not the less hateful to Clonmel, because occasioning one 
of Curran’s most magnificent orations, perhaps his very 
best. Seeing a report of the trial advertised, the Chief- 
Justice instantly summoned the publisher to his private 
residence, on whose appearance Clonmel commenced :— 

“ Your servant, Mr Byrne. I perceive you have adver¬ 
tised Mr Rowan’s trial.” 

Bybne. —“The advertisement, my Lord, is Mr Rowan’s; 
he has selected me as his publisher, which I think an 
honour, and I hope it will be profitable.” 

Lobd C.—“ Take care, sir, what you do : I give you 
this caution ; for if there are any reflections on the judges 
of the land, by the eternal G— !! I will lay you by the 
heels? 

Bybne. —“ I have many thanks to return to your 
Lordship for the caution. I have many opportunities of 
going to Newgate, but I have never been ambitious of that 
honour, and I hope in this case to stand in the same way. 
Your Lordship knows I have but one principle in trade, 
which is to make money of it; and that, if there were two 
publications giving different features to the trial, I would 
publish both. There is a trial published by Mr M'Kenzie.” 
v. Lobd C.—“ I did not know that j but, say what you 
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may on the subject,. if you print or publish what may 
inflame the mob, it behoves the judges of the land to notice 
it ; and I tell you, by the Eternal, if you publish and mis¬ 
state my expressions, I will lay you by the heels. One of 
Mr Rowan’s advocates set out with an inflammatory 
speech, misstating what I said, and stating what I did not 
say. I immediately denied it, and appealed to the court 
and the gentlemen in it , and they all contradicted him, as 
well as myself. Those speeches were made for the mob, 
to mislead and inflame them, which I feel it my duty to 
curb. If the publication is intended to abuse me, I don’t 
value it; I have been so long in the habit of receiving 
abuse, that it will avail little. But I caution you how you 
publish it ; for if I find anything reflecting on, or misstat¬ 
ing me, I will take care of you /” 

Byrne.-^—“ I should hope Mr Rowan has too much 
honour to have anything misstated or inserted in his trial 
that would involve his publisher.” 

Lord C.—“ What! is Mr Rowan preparing his own 
trial 1 ” 

Byrne.— “ He is, my Lord.” 

Lord C. —“ Oho, oho 1 that is a different thing. That 
gentleman would not have been better used by me, stand¬ 
ing in the situation that he did, had he been one of the 
princes of the blood.” 

Byrne. —“ My Lord, Mr Rowan being his own printer, 
I stand only as his publisher ; you know he will publish 
his own trial.” 

Lord C. — “ Even as his publisher, I will take care of 
you, and I have no objection to this being known.” 

Byrne. —“ I return you Lordship many thanks-! !” 

Another, but a very different character, at that time in 
high eminence at the Irish bar, was the justly celebrated 
Walter Hussey Burgh, a man reverenced by his pro- 
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fession, idolised by his friends, loved by the people, 
honoured by the crown, and highly respected even by 
those who differed from him. The history of no country, 
perhaps, hands down a character on its records upon 
■which there exists less difference of opinion than on that 
of Hussey Burgh: as a man, benevolent, friendly, sin¬ 
cere, and honest; as a barrister, learned, eloquent, ardent, 
and disinterested ; as a senator, in power respected by the 
Opposition, and out of it by the Ministry ; he was always 
allowed principle, and heard with delight. His life was 
one continued glow of intellectual splendour ; and when 
he sank, the bar, the senate, and the country felt a tem¬ 
porary eclipse. Of his eloquence the reporters of that day 
were too ignorant faithfully to transmit any fair memorial 
to posterity ; and the memory of his few remaining con¬ 
temporaries rather retains the general admiration of its 
effect, than any particular specimen of his language. 
“ The graces,” says Hardy, in his Life of Lord Charle- 
mont, “ embellished all that he said ; but the graces are 
fugitive, or perishable. Of his admired speeches but few, 
if any, records are now to be found ; and of his har¬ 
monious flowing eloquence it may be said, as Tacitus did 
of an eminent speaker in his time—‘ Haterii canorim 
illud, et profluens, cum ipso extinctum est’” I have 
heard but of one sentence which has escaped unmutilated. 
Speaking of the oppressive laws which had coerced Ire¬ 
land, and ended in the universal resistance of the people 
and the establishment of the Volunteers, he warmed by 
degrees into the following fine classical allusion,—“Talk 
not to me of peace,” said he. “ Ireland is not in a state 
of peace; it is smothered war. England has sown her 
laws like dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up armed 
men.” The fire of his manner, the silver tone of his 
voice, the inimitable graces of his action, all combined, 
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gave such irresistible effect to this simple sentence so 
delivered, and addressed to an audience so prepared, 
that a universal burst of enthusiasm is said to have issued 
from the house, and to have been echoed by the galleries. 

It is, indeed, deplorable to think that almost every 
vestige of such a man should be lost. He lives but in the 
eager panegyric of his contemporaries, but they are pane¬ 
gyrics of men trustworthy and competent. “ The member 
for Dublin College,” says one of them, “ was mild, mode¬ 
rate, and patient. He was proud without arrogance, and 
dignified without effort. Equally attentive to public 
concerns and careless of his own, he had neither avarice 
to acquire wealth, nor parsimony to hoard it. Liberal 
even to profusion, friendly to a fault, and disinterested to 
a weakness :—he was honest without affluence, and ambi¬ 
tious without corruption. His eloquence was of the 
highest order—figurative, splendid, and convincing. At 
the bar, in parliament, and among the people, he was 
equally admired and universally respected.” Burgh never 
for a moment suffered his own personal interests to super¬ 
sede his duty to the country. On two several occasions, 
where they clashed, he never hesitated. In 1789, when 
an eminent law-officer, (I think Prime-Serjeant,) I find 
him moving an amendment to the Address in such terms 
as these—“ I never will support any government in fraudu¬ 
lently concealing from the king the rights of his people. 
The high office which I possess can hold no competition 
with my principles and my conscience, and I shall con¬ 
sider the relinquishment of my gown as only a just sacri¬ 
fice upon the altar of my country. Strong statement, 
rather than pathetic supplication, is adapted to the crisis ; 
and the amendment which I propose is, that it is not by 
expedients that this country is to be saved from impending 
ruin.” 


D 
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Nor were these mere words ; Burgh well knew at what 
cost he did his duty. When the true patriot resumed 
his seat, he said to the friend next to him, “ I have now 
sealed the door against my own preferment, and I have 
made the fortune of that man,” pointing to his probable 
successor. This is rare disinterestedness, and the more 
admirable, because he could very ill afford the sacrifice he 
volunteered. But it is delightful to reflect that a nation’s 
gratitude responded to his virtue, and redeemed his 
children from its inevitable consequences. On his death, 
Mr Grattan, overpowered by his emotions, thus addressed 
the House of Commons—“ I am unable,” said he, “ to do 
justice to my feelings on the subject on which I address 
you. The death of the late Chief-Baron Burgh has 
inflicted too deep a wound on the community at large, 
and on this house in particular, to need any colouring 
from me. He died, I grieve to say, in circumstances 
very inadequate to his station. Four daughters and one 
son are left unprovided for ; and his many virtues and his 
public services demand that his children shall become the 
children of the country.” He then moved an Address, 
containing “ the earnest entreaty of the House that his 
Majesty would cause provision to be made for the family 
of the late Chief-Baron, as a reward for his integrity and 
ability in the seat of justice, and the services he had ren¬ 
dered to the nation.” Mr Yelverton (his successor on the 
bench) followed. “ I know not,” said he, “ in what 
character of his life, whether public or private, he most 
commanded our admiration—whether as the humane 
advocate of the unfortunate, as the tender husband and 
father, or on the bench impartially administering justice, 
ever tempered with clemency.” He could proceed no 
farther. His full heart choked his utterance, and he sank 
into his seat amid the sympathy of the crowded house, 
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who instantly voted the Address with acclamations. This 
affecting scene made so deep an impression upon Grattan 
that, in after years, he thus pathetically and beautifully 
alludes to it,—“ I moved for his pension.* I did it from 
a natural and instinctive feeling. I came to this House 
from his hearse. What concern first suggested, reason 
afterwards confirmed. Do I lament that pension ? Yes, 
because in it I lament the mortality of noble emulation, of 
delightful various endowments ; and, above all, because I 
feel the absence of him who, if now here, would have 
inspired this debate, would have asserted your privileges, 
exposed the false pretences of prerogative, and added an 
angelic voice to the councils of the nation.” Flood, Grat¬ 
tan’s great rival, did not withhold his tribute. “ Hussey 
Burgh,” he says, “ was a man dead to everything but his 
own honour, and the grateful memory of his country ; a 
man over whose life or grave envy never hovered ; a man 
ardently wishing to serve his country himself, but not 
wishing to monopolise the service—wishing to participate 
and communicate the glory. My noble friend—I beg 
pardon, he did not live to be ennobled by patent—he was 
ennobled by nature.” 

This necessarily mere outline of a much-venerated man 
cannot be more fitly concluded than by the following 
fragment, which has been preserved ; it is the peroration 
to his speech on the motion to place four thousand Irish 
soldiers at the disposal of Government, during the Ameri¬ 
can war:—“ Having no enemies to encounter, no parti¬ 
sans to serve—without passions, without prejudices, with¬ 
out fear, I have delivered my sentiments on the present 
question—one of the greatest importance. I will not 

* The estimation in which Burgh was held by the House of Commons may 
be gathered from the munificence of this pension. It was £2000 a-year to his 
four children, three daughters and one son, with benefit of survivorship. 
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vote a single man against America, -without an accom¬ 
panying address recommending conciliatory measures. I 
foresee the conclusion of this war. If Ministers are vic¬ 
torious, it will only be establishing a right to the harvest 
after the}' have burned the grain—it will be establishing 
a right to the stream after they have cut off the fountain. 
Such is my opposition—a method ill calculated to secure 
emolument or to gain popularity. My conduct will not 
please either party. But I despise profit—I despise 
popularity, if the one is to be gained only by base servility, 
and the other purchased by blind zeal. Farewell profit, 
farewell popularity, if, in acquiring you, fair fame is to be 
the victim.” 

These were not mere words : ho resigned office once, 
and spurned it a second time, rather than support Govern¬ 
ment against his conviction. Yet to no man was office 
more necessary, as he lived in a style surpassing even 
Irish extravagance, keeping both town and country man¬ 
sions on a princely scale, and never going abroad without 
his coach and six. The loss of Burgh’s speeches is the 
more to be deplored, as there seems to have been a univer¬ 
sal assent as to their excellence. Mr Plunket has been 
heard more than once to declare, that, in his opinion, no 
modern orator even approached him in passionate power; 
and the late Marquis Wellesley, an almost equal authority, 
pronounced his style superior to that of either Pitt, Fox, 
or Burke, all of whom he had heard repeatedly. Since 
the last edition of this book, extracts from some of his 
unpublished manuscripts have been kindly placed at my 
disposal; a few are here presented—the reader recollect¬ 
ing, that they appear to have been flung off in his hours 
of relaxation, and, as it would seem, merely for his own 
amusement. While some of them evince deep thought, 
others indicate a natural playfulness of disposition. No 
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doubt, every one will regret our possessing merely the 
disjecta membra. 

THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1767. 

“ The corruption of the constitution of Ireland verges to aristo¬ 
cracy, since the poverty of the electors reduces them to vassalage. 
Our members are returned to parliament by the fear and depend¬ 
ence, not the affection and choice, of the electoral body. Unaccount¬ 
able for their conduct in parliament, their venality is unrestrained, 
and universal corruption reigns in their house. They are the instru¬ 
ment of power, a set of men kept in regular pay—the janissaries of 
despotism. The principle of a democratical government is equality. 
To restore us then to the spirit, as well as the forms, of our original 
constitution, a thorough reformation and reconstruction of parlia¬ 
ment on a new basis is absolutely necessary.” 


ON THE POPERY LAWS. 

“ This cruel code is not founded, as some assort, in necessary 
policy, but religious persecution. Ireland is a subordinate country, 
and its great object is to guard against the oppressions of England. 
The power of avoiding that oppression is in proportion to the ulti¬ 
mate power of resisting it by force. Whenever such opposition is to 
be made, it must begin with the Protestants; but they, being too 
few, cannot hazard it without the Papists, who would enter into no 
cordial bond of union with Protestant manacles on their hands. 
While we remain thus jealous of each other, we are but as a colony 
of Americans with the Indians at our backs. Our great object, then, 
should be to relax the unnecessary severity of laws which separate 
society into two classes—oppressors and slaves. Intestine discord 
has been the ruin of the ancient republics. Let us learn wisdom 
from experience, and try what union may effect in the renovation of 
ours.” 


ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

“ I should by no means approve of putting into the hands of 
children any books of religion, such as stories from the Bible, the 
New Testament, the Psalter, &c. It is a dishonour to Christianity 
to suppose that it stands in need of prejudice to support it; and yet, 
what other plea can be offered for teaching children to declare a 
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faith which they cannot understand? Besides, the religion thus 
acquired is scarcely ever afterwards examined; and if the same 
actions, from the same motives, have the same merit, a Christian, so 
formed, has no higher merit than the follower of Mahomet. Each 
receives from his parents a faith which he is early taught as incon- 
trovertibly true, and absolutely necessary to his future happiness. 
Each thinks that inquiry implies doubt, and thus both remain, not 
in a rational faith, but a superstitious attachment, and believe, with¬ 
out investigating, the grounds of their belief. The mere accident of 
our birth, independent of our reason, can surely claim no favour 
from Him who seeth into the secrets of our hearts, and knoweth the 
hidden springs of all our actions.” 

A number of passages, clearly intended to form parts 
of more extended compositions, have been found amongst 
his papers, under the head of “ Stray Thoughts a few of 
them may be interesting, as indicative of his habits of 
thinking. 

“ Things please, directly by their own agreeableness, or by recall¬ 
ing some pleasing idea to the mind. In some objects, both these 
pleasures are combined. How infinitely greater is the delight of a 
lover, on hearing an air which his mistress has often tenderly sung 
to him, than the bare satisfaction of one who hears it simply as 
music. It is the stealing of such sensations upon us that gives life 
to descriptive poetry.” 

“ Things supposed to be derived from God are often derived from 
an old nurse, and are supposed to have been always in the mind, 
because they came there when we were yet too young to observe.” 

PERSIUS. 

“ Horace alone can blame and not offend, 

Expose the failing—yet preserve the friend. 

Into the bosom, with resistless art, 

He wins his way and plays about the heart.” 

TIBULLUS. 

u Since love we must—e’en do so, ere too late, 

Nor talk soft nonsense with a hoary pate.” 
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HORACE. 

“ Have you no lust of power ? no thirst for pelf? 

Ah ! but, says Nigrius —I forgive myselfT 

“ Your fortune, like your shoe, should fit you right— 

Too wide, it trips—and pinches if too tight.” 

“ There is no error so general as that of mistaking the means for 
the end; wealth,, for happiness — learning, for wisdom—courage, 
for virtue—contempt of money for liberality, and ease for polite¬ 
ness.” 

“ A coward is contemptible, because we suppose he dares not do 
right; and when a man will not venture his life rather than lose his 
reputation, we suppose he would likewise do a base action, rather 
than put his life to the hazard. This, in general, is no unfair mode 
of reasoning, since most men would at least go as far to save their 
reputation as their virtue. But it is not universal; and , I would 
never, therefore, shun a man for refusing a duel, when I knew him to 
be otherwise amiable and resolved.” 

“ Short-sighted men need sophistry so much that they shun 
reasoning ; and this is the true reason why fools are positive.” 

“ Is not a man selfish who relieves another, because it is a pain 
to himself to see him in distress ? No; he ceased to be selfish when 
he began to feel pain for another. The difference consists not in 
the act, but the feeling.” 

“ The distant objects of futurity must be viewed through a reflecting 
telescope.” 

“ To speak extempore in a close condensed style is the most 
striking illustration of ability. Most men think of one part of their 
speech during the unnecessary language of the other.” 

“ Wit is the most attainable, humour the most unattainable, of all 
faculties.” 

There was living in a mansion near Dublin a noble 
Earl, whose family were said not quite to understand the 
distinction between rneum and tmm: the knocker on the 
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lodge door—an iron hand—was thus apostrophised by 
Burgh, as he observed it while passing by with a friend :— 

“ Could man Promethean fire command, 

To warm with life that iron hand, 

And touch it with a sense of feeling— 

Lord ! what a hand ’twould be for stealing .” 

The following imitation of Horace’s “ Vides ut alta stet 
nive candidum ” has been preserved :—• 

“ See, Wicklow’s hoary hills are white with snow; 

Scarce can the labouring woods the weight sustain ; 

The rivers cease to flow, 

Bound in an icy chain. 

Revive that dying blaze ; and never spare 
Your choicest flask of vintage *57— 

To drink shall be our care— 

The rest we leave to heaven. 

Let not the morrow’s ills thy thoughts employ, 

But count the passing hours for present gains ; 

Nor shun love’s gentle joy 
Whilst rosy youth remains. 

Ere hoary age invade with looks austere, 

Now meet the maid within the secret bower, 

In whispers woo the fair, 

Nor miss the appointed hour. 

Perhaps the grove the wanton nymph conceals ; 

But deeply though she lurk within the shade, 

A willing laugh reveals 
The not unwilling maid.” 

The description recorded by Burgh of his own pro¬ 
fession is not very flattering:— 

“ A lawyer hires out his mind—a cobbler his hands. One is 
esteemed a liberal, the other a mechanical profession. Surely he is 
the greater slave whose nobler part is most restrained.” 
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After what we have read and heard of this very 
remarkable man, an anecdote such as the following was 
little to be expected. It is derived, however, from the 
indisputable authority of the late Judge Burton, to whom 
it was narrated by Mr Sankey, one of the actors in the 
scene. Burgh, great as he was, had, it seems, one foible, 
in which he had a successor, as we shall see, in Mr Goold 
—he imagined he could do everything better than any¬ 
body else. Sankey and Burgh were once travelling 
together to Galway, having been both specially retained in 
a cause at the approaching assizes of that town. They 
stopped at a country village, and, while enjoying their 
bottle of port after dinner, their attention was attracted 
by some urchins playing at marbles beneath the window. 
“ I was once a famous marble-player,” said Sankey. “ I 
was the most celebrated of my day,” replied Burgh; 
“ what think you of a game to settle the matter 1 ” The 
challenge was accepted, marbles procured, a ring made, 
and the grave lawyers, with their right fore-fingers chalked, 
secundum artem, set to, with all the zest and rivalry of 
boyhood! “ I won,” said Sankey; “ Burgh was much 
excited and much chagrined. He uttered not a word 
during the remainder of the evening, and from that day 
forward never spoke to me ! ” Yet this is the man w r ho 
“ commanded ” the “ applause of listening senates,” and 
around whose monument a nation mourned. Alas ! what 
an inexplicable mystery is poor human nature! His 
country lost Burgh in 1783, at the age of forty ; he 
died of fever in Armagh, while on Circuit. 
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Another barrister who had immediately preceded the 
period of Mr Curran was the Right Hon. John Hely 
Hutchinson, the founder of a very distinguished family. 
From every account, he must have been a most extraor¬ 
dinary personage. After having amassed a large fortune 
at the bar, and held a distinguished seat in the Senate, 
he accepted the provostship of Trinity College, and was, I 
believe, the first person promoted to that rank who had 
not previously obtained a fellowship. His appointment 
gave great offence to the University ; but he little heeded 
the resentment which was the consequence of any pecuniary 
promotion ; and, indeed, such was his notoriety in this 
respect, that Lord Townsend, wearied out with his applica¬ 
tions, is reported to have exclaimed, “ By G— ! if I gave 
Hutchinson England and Ireland for an estate, he would 
solicit the Isle of Man for a potato garden! ” The whole 
College combined against him, but it was only to prove the 
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imbecility of mere bookworms when opposed to a man of the 
world. “The Provost,” said Goldsmith, “stands like an arch 
—every additional pressure only shows his strength.” He 
justified the observation, and withstood all his enemies. 

Amongst the most inveterate of those enemies, old 
Doctor Duigenan, familiarly known as Paddy Duigenan, 
stands recorded. He gives, in a work entitled “ Lachry- 
rruB Academicce,” a picture of Dublin University under 
the Provost’s regime, which would be almost incredible 
were it not published in the lifetime of Hutchinson, and 
published with impunity. It has the greater autho¬ 
rity, as Duigenan, a Fellow of the College, vouches for 
what he saw. “ The College walks and gardens,” says he, 
“ heretofore sacred to the exercise and contemplation of 
the sober academic, are now infested by himself and 
military officers mounted on prancing horses ; his wife and 
adult daughters, with their train of female companions, 
and his infant children, their nurses and go-carts—who 
by their pomp and clamour have banished the muses, and 
may probably be the authors of greater and more serious 
evils.” “ Scarce a week passes without a duel between 
some of the students ; some of them have been slain, 
others maimed. The College park is publicly made the 
place for learning the exercise of the pistol; shooting 
at marks by the gownsmen is every-day’s practice ; the 
very chambers of the College frequently resound with the 
explosions of the pistol. The provost has introduced a 
fencing-master, and assigned him the convocation or 
senate-house of the University, to teach gownsmen the use 
of the sword, though the use of swords is strictly forbidden 
in College by the Statutes.” One of the most responsible 
and onerous duties devolving on the provost and Board of 
Dublin College is the public examination of the candidates 
for fellowships. This is carried on in Latin, and includes 
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the whole circle of the sciences. It will readily be 
believed that this was a severe probation for such a 
smatterer as Hutchinson. Of the numberless anecdotes 
illustrative of the perplexity in which he was at times 
involved, the following is not the least amusing specimen. 
He asked one of the candidates, in very bad Latin, “ At 
what period eloquence flourished most among the Greeks V’ 
The candidate answered by guess —“ In the time of the 
Peloponnesian war.” The provost was puzzled in his 
turn. The book out of which he had taken the question 
had informed him that eloquence flourished most amongst 
the Greeks in the time of Alexander ; but Hutchinson 
surmised that Alexander might have died during the war, 
and so the answer might be correct! This was a posing 
dilemma. The examination was public, and assent or 
dissent he must. Something was to be said. He desper¬ 
ately determined to compound the matter. “ Right, sir; 
but at what time in that period \ Was it not at the 
time of Alexander’s death 1” “It was,” gasped out the 
candidate with an instant acquiescence: and so they 
killed Alexander during the Peloponnesian war! This 
was the more amusing, as one of the provost’s stock mysti¬ 
fications was the delight he took in Thucydides. 

The reader must not infer, because of Duigenan’s 
impunity, that these diatribes were without effect. Quite 
the contrary. Hutchinson felt them so poignantly that he 
applied for a criminal information. Yelverton was his 
counsel; and the motion originated a dialogue between 
him and the sour and arrogant Judge Robinson, (of whom 
more hereafter,) highly characteristic of both parties. 
Yelverton was commenting severely on the coarse violence 
of the libel, when he was thus interrupted:— 

Judge. —“ Pray, Mr Yelverton, have you ever read 
Martin Luther’s controversial tracts 1 ” 
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Counsel.— “ No, my Lord.” 

Judge. —“Well, I have, Mr Yelverton ; and if that 
great Reformer had not written with acrimony and violence, 
we should not be enjoying the blessings of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and of our Protestant constitution.” 

Counsel.— “ Very true, my Lord ; but I suspect that, 
if the great Reformer had lived in our days, he must have 
written or spoken under the control of the laws ; and, if 
he had infringed them, the King’s Bench would hardly 
have accepted such an apology as your Lordship offers, to 
relieve him from a criminal information.” 

Judge. —“That’s going very far, Mr Yelverton.” 

Counsel. —“ Not farther than truth, my Lord ; and, 
besides, I may venture to suggest that Patrick Duigenan 
is not Martin Luther.” 

Judge.— “I did not say that.” 

Counsel. —“ No, my Lord ; but I do.” 

The colloquy here ended just in time, for Robinson 
certainly could not have restrained himself much longer ; 
and, in all likelihood, the farther he went, the worse he 
would have fared. The provost obtained his rule, and 
prudently rested on it. 

Doctor Patrick Duigenan was a rich original, and, in 
his day, no inconsiderable personage ; not that he excelled 
in learning or in talent, though of both he had a fair pro¬ 
portion, but because he established himself as a kind of 
anti-papal incarnation, and thereby collected a very con¬ 
siderable party. All the prejudices of a darker age in 
this man found a refuge. His brain was curtained round 
with cobwebs, excluding daylight from the spectres it 
engendered. If, like Luther, he battled not in person 
with the devil, he kept a cat’s eye on his alter ego , the 
Pope. Fasts, friars, and confessionals, flitted about his 
pillow. Racks and thumb-screws filled the air around 
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him. In the bright sun of heaven he sketched an auto- 
da-fe, and substituted for nature’s charms a visionary 
Inquisition. On this subject he was an incurable mono¬ 
maniac. His very dress stood siege against all modern 
inventions. The brown bob-wig and Connemara stockings 
set innovation at defiance. They dated from an age 
which distanced the memory of “ the oldest inhabitant 
and had Ireland only practised “ Egypt’s art,” he might 
have enacted a Milesian mummy galvanised into an escape 
from the University Museum. Duigenan was visited by 
two misfortunes, each touching him in his tenderest point 
—his horror of Popery ! He bore a most provoking con¬ 
ventional resemblance to a Romish coadjutor. There was 
the sleek exterior, the unctuous aspect, the natural vulgar¬ 
ity and the assumed asceticism of the fraternity, perfectly 
unmistakeable! Those whom he so bitterly opposed 
therefore branded him, primd facie, as a renegade; and 
Duigenan, almost beside himself at the imputation, solemnly 
averred that he was the genuine orthodox production of a 
parish clerk. This, however, was of nature’s infliction, and 
for which he was not responsible. But the second mishap 
was of his own solicitation. 

Late and early he was crossed in love. Spell-bound 
by a virgin of the faith he hated, she was cruel, married 
another, and he, in reprisal, followed her example. Full 
forty years, perhaps of love, or it might be of repentance, 
had passed over their heads, when tb| widow and the 
widower met once more—some evil genius fanned the 
ancient embers; and—oh, tell it not in Gath—Paddy, with 
a soul to be saved, espoused the Papist! 1 This was bad 
enough ; but there was a penance in reserve on which he 
little counted. The sexagenarian Venus proved a true 
believer, and seldom after did the ill-starred Doctor sit 
down to his dinner without the presence of a portly priest 
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or two, whose performances evinced the efficacy of their 
benediction. It was in allusion to this marriage that Mr 
Grattan, in the Imperial Parliament, following Duigenan 
in a Catholic debate, mischievously exclaimed—“ If the 
learned Doctor’s inferences are correct, amidst other diffi¬ 
culties, what are we to do with our wives ?” Duigenan 
bore an ancient grudge to Mr Grattan, which he grasped 
at every opportunity of indulging. One of his vulgar but 
envenomed diatribes provoked at last the following reply, 
in which it is amusing to see how the writer’s ire struggles 
with a sense of the ridicule which such a contest must 
entail on him :— 

“August 7thy 179 . 0 . 

“ Mr Grattan has seen a very gross, a very unprovoked, and a 
very ludicrous performance , written against him, and signed Patrick 
Duigenan. Mr Grattan does not explain his conduct to individuals ; 
the statute-book and the journals of the House of Commons are 
open. Were he to make his public conduct a subject of explanation, 
it would not be to such a person as Doctor Duigenan ; but, as the 
above-mentioned attack mixes in its folly much personal rudeness, 
Mr Grattan judges it not wholly beneath him to take some sort of 
notice of it ; and he is very sorry to be forced to observe, that the 
author has departed from the manners and language of a gentleman, 
and has thought proper to adopt a strain so false, so vile, and so dis¬ 
gusting, as to render Doctor Duigenan a public buffoon, too low and 
too ludicrous to give an offence or to make an apology. 

P.S.—Mr Grattan remains in Dublin for three days, and is to be 
heard of at Kearns’s Hotel, Kildare Street.” 

And if Mr Grattan had remained still at' Kearns’s 
Hotel, Kildare Street, he might have done so without any 
officious curiosity on the Doctor’s part. Once, and once 
only, could he be persuaded to a feat of arms, and the 
parties who ventured to participate in another with him 
must have been indifferent alike to rope or pistol. He so 
grievously insulted Sir Richard Burrough that a meeting 
became inevitable. To. the "field, therefore, right valiantly 
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he went, and took his ground—Burroughs friend placing a 
case of pistols on the grass before him. There, however, 
they tranquilly remained, the Doctor seeming to abhor 
their very neighbourhood, and yelling out in a most des¬ 
perate panic—“ Fire away, you rascal!—fire away !” Of 
course, a duel was out of the question. On being interro¬ 
gated afterwards as to what he meant by such conduct, 
his answer was—“I meant to have let him fire his two shots. 
I would then have gone up to him and said, * Beg your 
life.’ If he refused, I would have blown his brains out; and 
if he complied, I would have merely slit his ear off with 
my penknife ! ” Amongst this man’s other numerous pecu¬ 
liarities, he regularly rode on horseback, even up to his 
eightieth year, the whole journey from Holyhead to 
London ! 

Hutchinson’s inaptitude for any office he solicited seems 
never to have stood for a moment in his way ; and the 
subserviency of the Government to his every whim is per¬ 
haps the- best proof of his political utility. Though few 
of his speeches have been preserved, we can form some 
idea of his tactics in Parliament from a picture handed 
down to us by one of his University assailants. Of course, 
allowance must be made for some exaggeration ; but there 
can be no doubt that a good general idea of his style and 
manner may be gleaned from his critic’s delineation. 
“ Prancer ” is supposed to be giving a lecture on elo¬ 
quence to one of the students :—“ For parliamentary 
haranguing I will yield to no man. The first thing you 
must attend to is your dress : no man was ever listened 
to who was not well dressed. Always begin with telling 
your audience that the subject of their consideration is the 
most important that ever was agitated in that assembly, 
(no matter what the question may be—the erection of a 
coal-yard, widening Cork harbour, or anything else.) Then 
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be sure to repeat, again and again, that you ■will make 
your positions as clear as the daylight. If any objection 
has been made by your opponents, which stands in the 
way of these daylight propositions—if you have no answer 
ready, which will probably be the case—you may say, you 
will come to that by-and-by ; and take care never to come 
to it. Ay, but say you, this will never do without a little 
argument. Why, as for that, you may always contrive to 
speak pretty late in the debate. Glean up all the best 
arguments that have been used by those who have gone 
before you on the same side of the question—clothe them 
in pretty smooth language, and be sure, round all your 
periods well. If sorely pushed, call your adversaries 
factious blockheads, * artificers of attitudes, spouters of 
periods, dealers in seven-syllabled phraseology, barbers' 
boys, bungling incendiaries, or any other names that come 
into your head; and, when nothing else will go down, 
stop their mouths with some stale precedent, or obsolete 
act of Parliament, no matter whether there be such a one 
or riot.” 

Such is the playful, and somewhat depreciatory, por¬ 
traiture of Hutchinson’s peculiarities. But that he had 
powers capable of exciting his enemies almost to madness, 
this very writer reveals. More cold-blooded malignity, 
more deadly rancour, the annals of libel do not disclose. 
This is the fashion in which Lord Townsend is addressed 
for his appointment as Provost:—“ Such, Yerres, are the 
deeds of your Tetrarch. He has moved in his course of 
iniquity like a noxious planet—endeavoured to attract all 
inferior bodies to his own centre—disturbed and rendered 
irregular the motions of those which resisted his influence, 
and spread desolation and confusion through the whole 
system. Evil spirits, when they return from missions of 

* Comnum-placee of the Provost. 
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destruction, recount to their infernal master what whirl¬ 
winds they have sent abroad, what towns they have 
swallowed up with earthquakes, what plagues they have 
breathed forth, what kingdoms they have involved in war, 
what virtue they have seduced, and what guilt aggran¬ 
dised ; and when you, Verres, return to him who sent 
you, and display the successful corruption, the faithful 
mischiefs of your ministry, the most grateful period in the 
black detail will be—* I have impoverished, I have de¬ 
pressed a loyal province ; I have perverted many of her 
friends ; I have endeavoured to rob her of her last pride, 
her seat of education, and sink her in ignorance and bar¬ 
barism as well as poverty; I have set over it a chosen 
minion, a trusty fiend, an Alcides of corruption/ ” And 
then follows a whole vocabulary of epithets, so vile, so 
vindictive, and so envenomed, that the pen refuses to 
transcribe them. Indeed, language such as this defeats 
its object, nay, rather exalts the character it would depre¬ 
ciate. Mediocrity excites no envy; dulness invokes no 
vengeance; virtue, we know, has been the cause of its 
own ostracism. Such is the world. It is one of the 
incidents to superiority in every sphere, to kindle the 
animosity of inferior natures, to inflame the mean, to 
infuriate the defeated, to exasperate the disappointed, and 
to provoke, by its intolerable elevation, the bay of the cur, 
who cannot bear its brightness. ' Such, doubtless, was in 
a great degree the case of Hutchinson. He could have 
been no ordinary man who voluntarily selected the great 
Flood for a parliamentary antagonist, and maintained 
with him no unequal contest, or who could have elicited 
from Flood’s great rival, Mr Grattan, the avowal that he 
was “ an able, an accomplished, and an enlightened ser¬ 
vant of the Crown.” It was well, indeed, that na|pe had 
so endowed him. He needed all his armour ; for never 
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was man the subject of more varied or universal vitupe¬ 
ration. 

Amongst the innumerable squibs fired off against him 
by the wits of the day, some of the most sparkling were to 
be found in a publication to which, it is said, both Flood 
and Burgh contributed. The following extracts are from 
“ A New Song on the Greatest Genius of the Age,” en¬ 
titled “Harlequin Prancer,” (Hutchinson’s University sou¬ 
briquet,) and satirise, somewhat severely, his avidity for 
place, and deficiency in classical literature :— 

“ A harlequin genius, cognomine Prancer, 

A duellist, scribbler—a fop, and a dancer, 

A lawyer, Prime Serjeant, and judge of assizes, 

A Parliament man, and a stamper of Frizes,* 

A Counsellor Privy, a cavalry major, 

A searcher and packer, comptroller and gauger, 

A speaker, an actor, prescriber of rules, 

A founder of fencing and horse-racing schools— 

If various employments can give a man knowledge, 

Then who knows so much as the head of the College ! 

If the king on his bench as Chief Justice should seat him, 

Or give him the seals, perhaps that would complete him; 

Nor can Prancer be ever rewarded too much, 

For his skill in Italian, French, Spanish, and Dutch, 

As no other Provost before him was able 
To hold a discourse with the workmen of Babel; 

In all other tongues he could chatter a week, 

Provided they touched not on Latin or Greek. 


Let Leland and Forsytht kiss Prancer s ——, 
Those tyrants to Freshmen can cringe to superiors ; 
Whilst Clement is silent, and poor Murray grieves, 
And Wilson and Kearney both laugh in their sleeves; 
The seniors and juniors in this are agreed,— 

As a Consul of Rome was Caligula’s steed, 
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They very much fear that, if Prancer were dead, 

Sir John* would appoint a Jack-ass in his stead. 

Then farewell to learning, and science, and knowledge, 

Whilst fat little Jack is the head of the College.” 

It was in respect to this thirst for place that Mr Fox 
called him “ one of Ireland’s most eminent jobbers, who, 
after having obtained the Prime Sergeancy, the Secretary¬ 
ship of State, and twenty other great places, insisted on a 
major’s half-pay from the Lord Lieutenant.” The allu¬ 
sion to Hutchinson’s majority is founded on an anecdote, 
the authenticity of which has not been questioned. Lord 
Townsend seeing him one day toddling up the drawing-* 
room of the Castle in some apparent impatience, exclaimed 
to Sir John Blaquiere,—“ See, see, here comes the ; Prime 
Serjeant: is there anything vacant V’ “ Nothing that I 
know of,” replied Sir John, “ but a majority in a cavalry 
regiment.” “ Oh, well, give it to him—give it to him at 
once, to stop his mouth/’ The Provost actually departed 
a major of dragoons, and sold out next morning! Soon 
after this, Flood, in one of their parliamentary encounters, 
convulsed the House of Commons by reading sarcastically 
the following almost prophetic passage out of one of 
Swift’s Examiners ,—“ He expected a regiment, or his son 
must be a major, or his brother a collector,! or else—he 
threatened to vote according to his conscience.” Lord 
Townsend, incessantly plagued by the Provost’s importu¬ 
nities, took every safe opportunity for revenge which 
offered. Tisdal, one of the Government retainers, and he 
dined together one day with the Lord Lieutenant. When 
about taking leave, the host, having drank deep, as was the 
custom of the day, affecting to be worse than he really 
was, threw his arms round the Provost’s neck, piteously 

* Sir J. Blaquiere. 

•f* One of the family was Collector of the Customs in Dublin. 
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exclaiming,—“ Mj dear Tisdal—my sheet-anchor—my 
sole dependence—don’t let that little Hutchinson come 
near me ; keep him off, my friend—he’s damned tiresome 
—keep him off.” 

It will readily be believed that the man who could thus 
control the Court, and command the University, must 
have been no very ordinary personage. With no com¬ 
mon influence at the Castle, he was well known to have 
differed with ministers upon the most important ques¬ 
tions—among the rest, the Roman Catholic ; and to have 
reseated himself on the Treasury Bench with an influence 
rendered the more respectable by his independence. He 
did not care what were the sentiments of his colleagues, or 
what would be the effect of his opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment on great national questions. The war against 
America he could not be prevailed upon to support by a 
speech. Lord North insisted on his vote or his office. 
Hutchinson sulked, and threatened revelations. A com¬ 
promise followed, and the vote was given, on the sturdy 
stipulation that it was to be a silent one ! Towards the 
close of his parliamentary career, he thus epitomised it :— 
“ I have lived through a long and eventful life. For more 
than thirty years I have been the servant of the Crown, 
and who can say that I have been an enemy to the people ? 
I have endeavoured to reconcile my duty to my Sovereign 
with the higher duties I owed to my country, I have 
spoken, as became an Irishman, on all the great commer¬ 
cial and constitutional questions which, in that long inter¬ 
val, have occupied the attention of Parliament. I am 
charged with tenacity for place. The Crown, it is true, 
has honoured me with situations of great trust, and I re¬ 
quited the favours of the Crown by gathering around it 
the loyalty and love of the people. I am not at liberty 
to reveal the secrets of administrations. If I were, and I 
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can appeal in proof to the hearts of some present, it would 
appear that I was neither servile nor submissive ; and if I 
continued to hold office, it was not because I did not speak 
the language of truth and freedom. I can lay my hand 
on my heart and truly say—an Irish heart beats here.” 
The fact is, after all the outcry, he seems merely to have 
taken a well-trodden path in politics : he insisted on a 
requital for what he gave ; and if that requital was 
munificent, the equivalent was unquestionably valuable. 

Although Hutchinson affected to heed but little the 
“ paper pellets ” of the .press, still, when an opportunity 
offered, he took especial care to give leaden ones in return. 
Ever ready with his pistol, after fighting Lucas, Doyle, f and 
several others, he exchanged five shots with a Mr Bagenal, 
for presuming to contest the representation of Cork with 
him. Even in Irish tournament, the affair with Doyle 
stands pre-eminent. The combatants, afflicted with the 
most painful complaints, rose deliberately from their sick¬ 
beds to anticipate the doctor. Hutchinson was in the tor¬ 
tures of the gout, and Doyle so racked with rheumatism, 
that he was obliged to be propped up on- the ground by 
means of a crutch. Not the least characteristic feature of 
the combat was, that Doyle had a greatcoat placed under 
his feet, to prevent his taking cold!! Little, therefore, 
was it to be wondered at, that the lampooners of the Pro¬ 
vost were willing to forego the fame of their lucubrations. 
There was no doubt, however, that some of the first men 
in the land thus amused themselves with his peculiarities 
and foibles. The following soliloquy was found amongst 

* This Doyle, though a Ms|ter in Chancery, was a regular fire-eater. One 
lay after dinner, a toast being given, he refusal to drink it. It was peremp- 
borily insisted on that he should do so. “ said he, “ I will notand, 
baking up the decanter, added significantly—“ though I see clearly there's a shot 
in the bottle ” He was excused. 
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the papers of Hussey Burgh. Hutchinson, revelling in his 
paradise of place, thus defies the “populus me sibilat — 

“ So shall our wisest fathers hail me sage, 

So' shall I lay up comforts for my age ; 

A more than Roman villa shall be mine, 

Where glows the grape and blooms the fragrant pine. 

My winter’s ’sparagus and vernal pease 
Shall bless tht ease of my declining days ; 

And, at the close of a laborious race, 

Four rooms of cards shall soothe me into peace. 

If e’er you hope to rise, observe my rules— 

Leave truth to Flood, and honesty to fools. 

Despite, however, of both ridicule and invective, he 
pursued to the last his great aim—a provision for his 
family. Perhaps this was a weakness ; it was, at all 
events, an amiable one; and few there were in political 
life who have had the good fortune to find in the merits 
of its objects such a justification for their partiality. The 
Provost seemed to have been born a courtier. He had 
the power beyond almost all men of disguising his emo¬ 
tions ; and, when he chose, you might just as easily have 
extorted from a mask as from his countenance what was 
passing within him. Of this faculty there is a memorable 
instance given in his treatment of Dr Magee, Bishop of 
Raphoe, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, and author of 
the celebrated work on the Atonement. Hutchinson was 
provost, and had proposed his son for the representation 
of the University. Magee was a fellow, and had a vote. 
The fellows after a certain time must be ordained, unless 
they obtain a dispensation from the provost; and such 
dispensation was the wish next Magee’s heart, as his rare 
talents must have raised him to the very highest station 
at the bar. He was given to understand it would be 
granted, provided he voted for the Provost s son. This, 
however, a previous promise (which, of course, he was too 
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honourable to violate) withheld him from doing. The 
Provost had just heard of the refusal, and was in a 
paroxysm of rage when Magee came to solicit the dispen¬ 
sation. His face was instantly all sunshine ; with the most 
ineffable sweetness he took the offending applicant by the 
hand. “ My dear sir, consider,” said he, “ I am placed 
guardian over the youth of Ireland. How could I answer 
it to my conscience or my country if I deprived the Uni¬ 
versity of such a tutor!” “ Never,” said Magee, repeat¬ 

ing the anecdote—“ never did politician look deceit so 
admirably.” 

The three barristers whom I have thus indiscriminately 
selected were lost in a crowd of others equally eipncnt 
at the Irish bar, at this interesting epoch in Mr Curran’s 
life. Of the immediate contemporaries who commenced 
the race of competition along with him, we shall find 
many, eminently distinguished both in the legal and 
parliamentary history of the country. 

Called, as we have thus seen him, to the bar, he was 
without friends, without connections, without fortune, con¬ 
scious of talents far above the mob by which he was 
elbowed, and cursed with sensibility which rendered him 
painfully alive to the mortifications he was fated to expe¬ 
rience. Those who have risen to professional eminence, 
and recollect the impediments of such a commencement— 
the neglect abroad—the poverty, perhaps, at home—the 
frowns of rivalry—the fears of friendship—the sneer at 
the first essay—the prophecy that it will be the last— 
discouragements as to the present—forebodings as to the 
future—some who are established,endeavouring to crush the 
chance of competition, and some who have failed, anxious 
for the wretched consolation of companionship—those who 
recollect the comforts of such an apprenticeship, may duly 
appreciate poor Curran’s situation. After toiling for a 
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very inadequate recompense at the sessions of Cork, and 
wearing, as he said himself, his teeth almost to their 
stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, taking, for his wife 
and young children, a miserable lodging upon Hay Hill. 
Term after term, without either profit or professional repu¬ 
tation, he paced the hall of the Four Courts. Yet even 
thus he was not altogether undistinguished. If his pocket 
was not heavy, his heart was light; he was young and 
ardent, buoyed up not less by the consciousness of what 
he felt within, than by the encouraging comparison with 
those who were successful around him ; and he took his 
station among the crowd of idlers, whom he amused with 
his wit, or amazed by his eloquence. Many even, who had 
emerged from that crowd, did not disdain occasionally to 
glean from his conversation the rich and varied treasures 
which he squandered with the most unsparing prodigality ; 
and some there were who observed the brightness of the 
infant luminary struggling through the obscurity that 
clouded its commencement. Amongst those who had the 
discrimination to appreciate, and the heart to feel for him, 
luckily for Curran, was Mr Arthur Wolfe, afterwards the 
unfortunate but respected Lord Kilwarden. The first fee 
of any consequence which he received, was through his 
recommendation ; and his recital of the incident cannot be 
without its interest to the young professional aspirant 
whom a temporary neglect may have sunk into dejection. 
“ I then lived,” said he, “ upon Hay Hill; my wife and 
children were the chief furniture of my apartments ; and 
as to my rent, it stood pretty much the same chance of 
liquidation with the national debt. Mrs Curran, however, 
was a barrister’s lady, and what she wanted in wealth, she 
was well determined should be supplied by dignity. The 
landlady, on the other hand, had no idea of any gradation 
except that of pounds, shillings, and pence. I walked out 
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one morning to RYoid the perpetual altercations on the sub- 
ject, with my mind, you may imagine, in no very enviable 
temperament. I fell into the gloom to which, from my 
infancy, I had been occasionally subject. I had a family 
for whom I had no dinner ; and a landlady for whom I 
had no rent. I had gone abroad in despondence—I 
returned home almost in desperation. When I opened 
the door of my study, where Lavater alone could have 
found a library, the first object which presented itself was 
an immense folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas wrapped 
up beside it, and the name of Old Bob Lyons marked upon 
the back of it. I paid my landlady—bought a good 
dinner—gave Bob Lyons a share of it—-and that dinner 
was the date of my prosperity.” 

This was his own exact account of his . professional 
advancement: and perhaps the reader may feel some 
interest attached to the person of the man who thus held 
out to Curran the hand of encouragement, when he was 
trembling upon the pivot of his destiny. A personal 
acquaintance has given me, in some degree, the means 
of gratifying his curiosity. Bob Lyons, the attorney, was 
a perfect, but indeed a very favourable specimen of a class 
of men now quite extinct in Ireland, and never perhaps 
known in any other country in creation. They were a 
kind of compound of the rack-rent squire and the sharp law 
practitioner—Careless and craving—extravagant and usu¬ 
rious—honourable and subtle—just as their education or 
their nature happened to predominate at the moment. 
They had too much ignorant conceit not to despise the 
profession, and too many artificial wants not at times to 
have recourse to its arcana. The solicitor of the morn¬ 
ing was the host of the evening ; the invitation > per¬ 
haps, came qn the back of the capias, and the gentle¬ 
man of undoubted Milesian origin capped the climax of 
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his innumerable bumpers with toasting confusion to the 
gentleman by act of parliament. This race of men, a 
genus in themselves distinct and peculiar, grew like an 
excrescence upon the system of the country. The Irish 
squire of half a century ago scorned not to be in debt; it 
would be beneath his dignity to live within his income ; 
and next to not incurring a debt, the greatest degradation 
would have been voluntarily to pay one. The consequence 
necessarily of creditors was law, and the indispensable 
consequence of law was an attorney ; but those whom law 
estranged, the table reunited—the squire became recon¬ 
ciled to the attorney over a bottle—to avoid his process 
he made him his agent, and the estate soon passed from 
their alternate possession, by the same course of ruinous 
prodigality. 

Such was the community of which old Bob Lyons was 
a most distinguished member; but of which, as I have 
said before, he was a most favourable specimen. Plausible 
in his manners, and hospitable in his habits, those who 
feared him for his undoubted skill as a practitioner, esteemed 
him for his convivial qualities as a companion. Nor had 
even his industry the ill favour of selfishness. If he gained 
all he could, still he spent all he gained ; and those who 
marvelled at the poverty of his neighbourhood, could easily 
have counted his personal acquisitions. No matter who 
might be the poorer for him, he was the richer for no man; 
in short, it seemed to be the office of his left hand 
lavishly to expend what his right hand assiduously accu¬ 
mulated. When I became first acquainted with him, he 
had reaped the harvest of two-thirds of a century, and 
alternately sued and entertained two-thirds of the province 
of Connaught, in which he resided. He had all the 
pleasantry of youth in his address; and art struggled hard 
to set off the lingering graces of his exterior. His clothes 
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were always adjusted to a nicety ; a perennial Brutus ren¬ 
dered either baldness or greyness invisible; and the jet black 
liquid that made his boot a mirror, renovated the almost 
traceless semicircle of his eyebrow ! Such, to an iota, was 
old Bob Lyons ; and to him Curran has often told me he 
owed, not merely much of the prosperity, but many of the 
pleasantest hours of his existence. The case in which he 
employed him first was the Sligo election petition cause, 
between Ormsby and Wynne—a species of litigation from 
which, thanks to the Union, no young Irish barrister will 
ever date his prosperity in future. In this cause Mr 
Curran eminently distinguished himself; and so grateful 
was Lyons for his exertions, that he gave him professional 
business afterwards in succession to the full amount of 
eleven hundred pounds. This, of course, quite established 
him in the world ; the landlady upon Hay Hill began to 
view him in altogether a different aspect; and a house of 
his own, furnished at all points, rewarded his friend Lyons 
with no churlish hospitality. 

Lyons’ country residence was situated on the sea-shore 
about ten miles to the north-west of Sligo. Mount Raven, 
located in the midst of an extensive rabbit-warren, opened 
its doors to you after you had ascended to them by about 
thirty stone steps. The English reader can have no idea 
whatever of such a residence in such a country. Scenery 
rude, varied, and romantic—rock upon rock tossed together 
in the most fantastic groupings—and mountains of every 
height and every shape, frowning over the vast expanse 
of the Atlantic Ocean—give rather shelter, than habitation, 
to a people who have proclaimed eternal warfare with civi¬ 
lisation. Half a century has since passed over them with¬ 
out introducing an innovation upon their ancient customs ; 
and the traditional feats of their forefathers, too outrageous 
for perpetration, and the articles of their superstition, too 
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monstrous for credulity, have now rooted themselves into 
a kind of prescriptive reverence. The seals that infest 
their coasts in great numbers, they believed to be animated 
by the souls of their antiquated maiden relatives—a sup¬ 
position certainly far more creditable to the chastity of 
the one sex than the gallantry of the other; the rocks, 
that with their echoes “syllable men’s names,” are the 
established residence of some rustic wizard; and the fairies, 
numerous enough at the dawn of the morning, never failed 
to double the number towards the conclusion of the fre¬ 
quent holiday. Such was the scene, in Curran’s early life, 
of many a long vacation. Here the voice, upon whose 
accents the senate and the people hung, was loud in the 
revelry of the village wake ; and the mind stored with 
every classic treasure, and inspired with every sublime 
perception, rivalled the peasant’s mirth, and wore fami¬ 
liarly the peasant’s merriment. Nor was this idle jocu¬ 
larity without its value. Often afterwards, in his profes¬ 
sional circuit, the hearer, who stood entranced at an 
eloquence that seemed to flow from the very fount of 
inspiration, would see him suddenly, with some village 
witness, assume the vulgar air, and attitude, and accent, 
until his familiarity wheedled the confession which his 
ingenuity never could have extorted. Various were the 
anecdotes with which Mr Curran used to exemplify the 
annals of Mullaghmore and the history of Bob Lyons. 
But many of them owed half their value to their local 
interest, and many of them were of a nature more suited 
to the table than the press. To me, who from my infancy 
had been familiar with all the localities of the scene, he 
delighted to repeat them ; and as he sported in the retro¬ 
spect of days so long gone by, the very spirit of the poet’s 
veteran revived within him : he lived over again the plea¬ 
sures he was describing. 
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In one of these excursions, a very singular circumstance 
had almost rendered this the termination of his biography. 
He was on a temporary visit to the neighbouring town of 
Sligo, and was one morning standing at his bedroom 
window, which overlooked the street, occupied, as he told 
me, in arranging his portmanteau, when he was stunned 
by the report of a blunderbuss in the very chamber with 
him ; and the panes above his head were all shivered into 
atoms. He looked suddenly around in the greatest con¬ 
sternation. The room was full of smoke, the blunderbuss 
on the floor just discharged, the door closed, and no 
human being but himself discoverable in the apartment! 
If this had happened in his rural retreat, it could readily 
have been reconciled through the medium of some offended 
spirit of the village mythology; but, as it was, he was in 
a populous town, in a civilised family, amongst Christian 
doctrines, where the fairies had no power, and their 
gambols no currency ; and, to crown all, a poor cobbler, 
into whose stall on the opposite side of the street the slugs 
had penetrated, hinted in no very equivocal terms that 
the whole affair was a conspiracy against his life. It was 
by no means a pleasant addition to the chances of assassi¬ 
nation, to be loudly declaimed against by a crazed mechanic 
as an assassin himself. Day after day passed away with¬ 
out any solution of the mystery ; when, one evening, as 
the servants of the family were conversing round the fire 
on so miraculous an escape, a little urchin, not ten years 
old, was heard so to wonder how such an aim had missed, 
that a universal suspicion was immediately excited. He 
was alternately flogged and coaxed into a confession, which 
disclosed as much precocious and malignant premeditatiqn 
as perhaps ever marked the annals of juvenile depravity. 
This little miscreant had received a box on the ear from 
Mr Curran for some alleged misconduct a few days before ; 
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the Moor’s blow did not sink into a mind more furious 
for revenge, or more predisposed by nature for sucli 
deadly impressions. He was in the bedroom by mere 
chance when Mr Curran entered ; he immediately hid 
himself in the curtains, till he observed him too busy 
with his portmanteau for observation ; he then levelled at 
him the old blunderbuss which lay charged in the corner; 
the stiffness of whose trigger, too strong for his infant 
fingers, alone prevented the aim which he confessed he 
had taken, and which had so nearly terminated the 
occupations of the cobbler. The door was ajar, and mid 
the smoke and terror he easily slipped out without 
discovery. I had the story, verbatim, from Mr Curran’s 
lips, whose impressions on the subject it was no wonder 
that forty years had not obliterated. 
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From this period Curran began rapidly to rise in profes¬ 
sional estimation. There was no cause in the metropolis of 
any interest in which he was not concerned, nor was there 
a county in the provinces which, at some time or other, he 
did not visit on a special retainer. It was an object 
almost with every one to preoccupy so successful or so 
dangerous an advocate ; for, if he failed in inducing a jury 
to sympathise with his client, he at all events left a picture 
of his adversary behind him, which survived and embittered 
the advantages of victory. Nor was his eloquence his only 
weapon ; at cross-examination—the most difficult, and by 
far the most hazardous part of a barrister’s profession—he 
was quite inimitable; There was no plan which he did 
not detect, no web which he did not disentangle ; and the 
unfortunate wretch, who commenced with all the confidence 
of preconcerted perjury, never failed to retreat before him 
in all the confusion of exposure. Indeed, it was almost 
impossible for the guilty to offer a successful resistance. 
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He argued, he cajoled, he ridiculed, he mimicked, he played 
off the various artillery of his talent upon the -witness ; he 
would affect earnestness upon trifles, and levity upon sub¬ 
jects of the most serious import, until at length he succeeded 
in creating a security that was fatal, or a sullenness that 
produced all the consequences of prevarication. No matter 
how unfair the topic, he never failed to avail himself of it; 
acting upon the principle that, in law as well as in war, 
every stratagem was admissible. If he was hard pressed, 
there was no peculiarity of person, no singularity of name, 
no eccentricity of profession at which he would not grasp, 
trying to confound the self-possession of the witness by 
the, no matter how excited, ridicule of the audience. To 
a witness of the name of Halfpenny he once began, 
“ Halfpenny, I see you’re a rap, and for that reason you 
shall be nailed to the counter.” “ Halfpenny is sterling,” 
exclaimed the opposite counsel. “ No, no,” said he, “ he’s 
exactly like his own conscience—only copper washed.” 
This phrase alluded to an expression previously used on 
the trial. 

To Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, once hesita¬ 
ting on the table—“ Lundy, Lundy—that’s a poser— a 
devil of a pinch.” This gentleman applied to Curran 
for a motto when he first established his carriage. 
“ Give me one, my dear Curran,” said he, “ of a serious 
cast, because I am afraid the people will laugh at a 
tobacconist setting up a carriage; and, for the scholar¬ 
ship’s sake, let it be in Latin.” “ T have just hit on it,” 
said Curran ; “ it is only two words, and it will at once 
explain your profession, your elevation, and your contempt 
for their ridicule, and it has the advantage of being in 
two languages, Latin or English, just as the reader 
chooses. Put up ‘ Quid rides ’ upon your carriage.” 

Inquiring his master’s age from a horse-jockey’s servant, 

F 
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he found it almost impossible to extract an answer. 
“ Come, come, friend—has he not lost his teeth 1 ”—“ Do 
you think,” retorted the fellow, “ that I know his age as 
he does his horse’s, by the mark of mouth f ” The laugh 
was against Curran, but he instantly recovered—“ You 
were very right not to try, friend ; for you know your 
master’s a great bite." 

Having one day a violent argument with a country 
schoolmaster on some classical subject, the pedagogue, 
who had the worst of it, said in a towering passion, that 
he would lose no more time, and must go back to his 
scholars—“ Do, my dear Doctor,” said Curran, “ but don’t 
indorse my sins upon their backs." 

Curran was told that a very stingy and slovenly 
barrister had started for the Continent with a shirt and a 
guinea—“He’ll not change either till he comes back,” 
said he. 

It was well known that Curran entertained a dislike 
and a contempt for Downes. “ Bushe,” said he, “ came 
up to me one day with a very knowing look, and said, 
‘ Do you know, Curran, I have just left the pleasantest 
fellow I ever met.’ * Indeed—who is he ? ’ ‘ The Chief- 

Justice,’ was the answer. My reply was compendious and 
witty. I looked into his eye, and said * hum.' It required 
all his oil to keep his countenance smooth.” 

A very stupid foreman once asked a judge how th$y 
were to ignore a bill ? “ Why, sir,” said Curran, “ when 

you mean to find a true one, just write Ignoramus for self 
and fellows on the back of it.” 

A gentleman just called to the bar took up a pauper 
case. It was remarked upon. “ The man’s right,” said 
Curran ; “ a barber begins on a beggar, that when he 
arrives at the dignity he may know how to shave a 
duchess.” 
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He was just rising to cross-examine a witness before a 
judge who could not comprehend any jest that was not 
written in black letter. Before he said a single word, the 
witness began to laugh. “ What are you laughing at, 
friend—what are you laughing at 1 Let me tell you that 

a laugh without a joke is like—is like- ” “ Like what, 

Mr Curran ? ” asked the judge, imagining he was non¬ 
plussed—“Just exactly, my lord, like a contingent remain¬ 
der without any particular estate to support it.” I am 
afraid none but my legal readers will understand the 
admirable felicity of the similitude, but it was quite to 
his lordship's fancy, and rivalled with him all “ the wit 
that Rabelais ever scattered.” 

Examining a country squire who disputed a collier’s bill 
—“ Did he not give you the coals, friend 1 ” “ He did, 

sir, but-” “ But what 1 —on your oath wasn’t your 

payment slack ? ” 

To the bench he was at times quite as unceremonious; 
and if he thought himself reflected on or interfered with, 
had instant recourse either to ridicule or invective. There 
is a celebrated reply in circulation of Mr Dunning to a 
remark of Lord Mansfield, who curtly exclaimed at one of 
his legal positions, “ 0 ! if that be law, Mr Dunning, I 
may burn my law books ! ” “ Better read them, my 

lord,” was the sarcastic and appropriate rejoinder. In 
& different spirit, but with similar effect, was Mr Cur¬ 
ran’s retort upon an Irish judge, quite as remarkable 
for his good humour and raillery as for his legal researches. 
He was addressing a jury on one of the state trials in 1803 
with his usual animation. The judge, whose political bias, 
if any judge can have one, was certainly supposed not to 
be favourable to the prisoner, shook his head in doubt or 
denial of one of the advocate’s arguments. “I see, 
gentlemen,” said Mr Curran—“ I see the motion of his 
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lordship’s head; common observers might imagine that 
implied a difference of opinion, but they would be mis¬ 
taken : it is merely accidental. Believe me, gentlemen, 
if you remain here many days, you will yourselves perceive 
that, when his lordship shakes his head, there’s nothing in 
it!’' 

A former biographer of Mr Curran relates the following 
story of Judge Robinson and Mr Hoare, which, as it is 
incidental to the present subject, I shall take the liberty 
of quoting. “ The judge,” says Mr O’Regan, “ was small 
and peevish—Mr Hoare strong and solemn; the former 
had been powerfully resisted by the uncompromising stern¬ 
ness of the latter. At length the judge charged him with 
a design to bring the king’s commission into contempt: 
‘No, my lord,’ said Mr Hoare ; ‘ I have read in a 
book that when a peasant, during the troubles of Charles 
the First, found the crown in a bush, he showed it all 
marks of reverence ; but 1 will go a step further, for 
though I should find the king’s commission even upon a 
bramble, still T shall respect it.’ ” I have every reason, 
from Mr Curran’s own report, to believe the character given 
of this Robinson by the historian of the foregoing anec¬ 
dote. If he does not affect the “ nostrils of posterity” in 
precisely the same manner which has been prophesied, with 
more strength than delicacy, of a worthy judicial prede¬ 
cessor, it is only because he will never reach them. Future 
ages, however, may very easily esteem him more highly 
than did his own generation. Indeed it was currently 
reported, perhaps untruly, that he had risen to his rank by 
the publication of some political pamphlets, only remark¬ 
able for their senseless, slavish, and envenomed scurrility. 
This fellow, when poor Curran was struggling with adver¬ 
sity, and straining every nerve in one of his infant profes¬ 
sional exertions, made a most unfeeling effort to extinguish 
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him. He had declared, in combating some opinion of his 
adversary, that he had consulted all his law books, and 
could not find a single case in which the principle con¬ 
tended for was established. “I suspect, sir,” said the 
heartless blockhead, “ I suspect that your law library is 
rather contracted ! ” So brutal a remark applied from the 
bench to any young man of ordinary pretensions would 
infallibly have crushed him ; but when any pressure was 
attempted upon Curran, he never failed to rise with 
redoubled elasticity. He eyed the judge for a moment 
in the most contemptuous silence : “ It is very true, my 
lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance has certainly 
rather curtailed my library ; my books are not numerous, 
but they are select, and I hope have been perused with 
proper dispositions. I have prepared myself for this high 
profession rather by the study of a few good books than 
by the composition of a great many bad ones. I am not 
ashamed of my poverty, but I should of my wealth, could 
I stoop to acquire it by servility and corruption. If I rise 
not to rank, I shall at least be honest ; and should I ever 
cease to be so, many an example shows me, that an ill- 
acquired elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, 
would only make me the more universally and the more 
notoriously contemptible.” Robinson looked, all that his 
nature would allow him, rather astonished than abashed ; 
but I could not learn that he ever after volunteered him¬ 
self into a similar altercation. It was on this insolent and 
unenviable pedant that Hussey Burgh composed the fol¬ 
lowing amusing jeu d’esprit :— 

" TEMPORE EDWARDI III. 

" There ys now to be redden 
The Lyfe and conversacion of 
Krystophere Fitz Robbyn, Esquire, 

Who was onne of the Judges in Regis Banco, 

In the Reigne of Kynge Alfrede, 
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“ Done from a manuscritte wrotten the fyrst tyme in the Saxon 
tongue by commandemente of Hys Hyghenesse the Black Prynce, 
in the whych, amonge other poyntes righte curious to be shewne, is 
sette downe at whole lengthe the arguments of the sayde learned 
Judge upon thys famous questionne putte in case of the sayde Fytz 
Robbyn, that the callynge into questionne the prerogatyves of a 
peevyshe and unskyllfulle Judge is the sayd thynge as to call into 
questionne the prerogatyves of the Kynge his greatnesse. Lykewyse 
the sayde Fitz Robbyn did nothynge lyke the soundynges of the 
names of the Kynges, his Irish subjectes,* to whom he denyede 
ryghtte therefor—or the fashionablenesse of the Counsellors bandes 
or gownes. For the mayntayninge of all whyche on legal doctrynes 
the sayd Renowned Prynce Alfrede passed an immortal punyshmentS 
upon the sayde Judge by makinge a Bench Blanquet of his skynne, 
as ys rememberede by hys hystorian. 

“ And all thys sette down yn ryglite goode speeche—and besydes 
is addede a famous elegye and Epytaphe upon the Cenotaphium of 
the aforesayde Judge, nere the hyghe roade that leades you from Lud- 
gate Hylle to Tyburne. 

“ A specymenne engraven very deeplie in the old Englyshe 
black letter. 


i. 

" Reponed here a piece of onne, 

That once Fitz Robbyn was, 

Without his skynne—the guttes and bone— 
The fiddle lacks his case. 


ii. 

Gramercie ! if a man of lawe 
Thereon shoulde chance to sytte 
Stoppen with wooll, and flax, and straw, 
As Alfrede goode thought fytte. 

hi. 

A cushion metamorphised nowe, 

He doth memento all 
Who sytte so hyghe, may come so lowe, 
If from the ryght they fall. 


Robinson was an Englishman. 
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IV. 

Then, Header, praye, withouten grudge, 

Thy prayer may profitte brynge, 

If more Fitz Robbyns may be Judge, 

That Alfrede may be Kynge !” 

Amongst the strange characters of those days, not the 
least singular was Sir Boyle Roche. He was the droll of 
the House of Commons, and was continually perpetrating 
bulls, which Curran used to insist were the result of pre¬ 
paration. His celebrated one, confounding generations 
past and present, deserves a record. “ Mr Speaker,” said 
he, “ I don’t see why we should put ourselves out of the 
way to benefit posterity. What has posterity ever done 
for us 2” When the roar which followed had subsided, 
Sir Boyle entered upon a lucid explanation. “ By pos¬ 
terity, sir, I do not mean our ancestors, but those who 
were to come immediately after them.” On another occa¬ 
sion, he announced that “ he for one was quite prepared to 
give up, not namely a part, but the whole of the constitu¬ 
tion, to preserve the remainder!' Indignant at receiving 
small bottles from his wine-merchant, he took occasion to 
suggest to Parliament, that for the future, by law, “ every 
quart bottle should hold a quarta suggestion which, no 
doubt, touched the feelings of many an honourable gentle¬ 
man. One of his invitations to an Irish nobleman was 
amusingly equivocal. “ I hope, my lord, if ever you come 
within a mile of my house, that you’ll stay there all night” 
Nor was his rebuke to his shoemaker, when he had the 
gout, wanting in natural humour. “ Oh! you’re a precious 
blockhead to do directly the reverse of what I desired you. 
I told you to make one of the shoes larger than the other, 
and, instead of that, you have made one of them smaller 
than the other! The very opposite!” Curran by no 
means liked Sir Boyle. Having said one night that he 
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needed no aid from any one, and could be “ the guardian 
of his own honour”—“Indeed!” exclaimed Sir Boyle; 
“why, I always thought the right honourable member 
was an enemy to sinecures He was very proud of his 
alliance with the family of Sir John Cave, and boasted 
that Sir John had given him his eldest daughter. “If 
he had an older one, he’d have given her to you, Sir 
Boyle,” said Curran. Sir Boyle seems to have had a 
rival in one of the judges of the King’s Bench, who, in an 
argument on the construction of a will, sagely declared, 
“It appeared to him that the testator meant to keep 
a life-interest in the estate to himself.” “ Very true, 
my Lord,” said Curran gravely ; “ testators generally do 
secure a life-interest for themselves, but in this case I 
rather think your lordship takes the will for the deed” 
A Limerick banker, remarkable for his sagacity, had an 
iron leg: “ His leg,” said Curran, “ is the softest part 
about him.” 

It may readily be supposed, that giving^ as he did, such 
rein to his invective, and possessing such varied powers of 
exasperation, an escape from personal collision, at all times, 
was impossible. In the very outset of his professional 
career, he was employed at Cork to prosecute an officer of 
the name of St Ledger for an assault upon a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. St Ledger, justly or unjustly, was 
suspected by Curran to be a mere political creature of 
Lord Doneraile, and to have acted in complete subserviency 
to the religious prejudices of his patron. On this theme 
he expatiated with such personal bitterness, and such effect, 
that St Ledger sent him a message the next day. They 
met, and Curran not returning his fire, the affair was con¬ 
cluded. “ It was not necessary,” said Curran, “ for me 
to fire at him ; he died in three weeks after the duel, of the 
report of his own pistol.” On his relation of this circum- 
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stance, as it materially differed from my opinions on the 
subject, I took the liberty of asking him whether he 
thought the course which he had adopted with respect to 
Mr St Ledger ought to become a model for professional 
imitation. As the barrister receives his instructions from 
a solicitor, and as it is his duty zealously to act on them, 
it struck me as quite intolerable that a personal explana¬ 
tion should be expected from him afterwards. By his 
professional oath, as well as by his professional interest, 
he is bound to exert every energy for his client; and 
surely the able discharge of such a trust should not fairly 
subject him to the effects of irritated pride or disappointed 
avarice. If such were the case, the profession of the law 
should altogether change its aspect; every fee ought to be 
a life-insurance, every brief be accompanied by a pistol, 
and the Temple commons succeed an apprenticeship to a 
rifle regiment. Mr Curran’s justification on this subject 
was, that, on his entrance into life, the state of society in 
Ireland was literally so savage, that almost every argu¬ 
ment was concluded by a wager of battle, and the man 
could scarcely be enrolled into their Christian community 
until, as in some Indian colonies, his prowess had been 
proved by an appeal to arms! This, however, he men¬ 
tioned in terms of deep regret; admitting that he had 
suffered himself rather to be borne along by the tide of a 
barbarous custom, than regulated by any fixed principle of 
his own. In the case alluded to, he had very far indeed 
exceeded his instructions, and that was the reason why, in 
giving his antagonist personal satisfaction, he had delibe¬ 
rately secured him from any personal risk. 

We may now consider him as established at the bar fully 
and prosperously, rising to the very summit of his profession, 
and daily employed in those forensic efforts on which his 
fame as an orator must rest with posterity. Occupied as 
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he was, his convivial habits were never interrupted; and * 
society was formed, of the choicest spirits in the metropolis, 
in which Curran contributed more than his proportion of 
amusement. Of the hours passed in this society he ever 
afterwards spoke with enthusiasm. “ Those hours,” said 
he, addressing Lord Avonmore as a judge, and wringing 
tears from his aged eyes at the recollection, “ those hours, 
which we can remember with no other regret than that 
they can return no more,— 


* We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine ; 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poesy— 

Arts which I loved ; for they, my friend ! were thine.’ ” 


This society was entitled, no doubt very appropriately, 
“ The Monks of the Screw.” It met on every Saturday, 
during the law term, in a large house in Kevin’s Street, 
the property of the late Lord Tracton, and now converted 
into a Seneschal’s Court! The furniture and regulations 
of their festive apartment were completely monkish, and 
they owed both their title and their foundation to an 
original society, formed near Newmarket by Lord Avon- 
more, of which he drew up the rules in very quaint and 
comic monkish Latin verse. The reader may have some 
idea of what a delightful intercourse this society must 
have afforded, when he hears that Flood, Grattan, Curran, 
Father O’Leary, Lord Charlemont, Judges Day, Cham- 
berlaine, and Metge ; Bowes Daly, George Ogle, Lord 
Avonmore, Mr Keller, and a whole host of such men, 
were amongst its members. Curran was installed Grand 
Prior of the order, and deputed to compose the charter 
song. I have often heard him repeat it at his own table, 
in a droll kind of recitative, but it is a little too bacchana¬ 
lian for publication. It began thus :— 
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i. 

When Saint Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our Abbot, 

To guide us in what we should do. 


ii. 

But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky ; 

And he swore, by the word of his saintship, 
That fountain should never run dry. 

hi. 

My children, be chaste till you’re tempted— 
While sober, be wise and discreet— 

And humble your bodies with fasting, 
Whene’er you’ve got nothing to eat. 


IV. 

Then be not a glass in the convent, 

Except on a festival, found— 

And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 
A festival —all the year round . 

Saint Patrick, the tutelary idol of the country, was 
their patron saint; and his Lilliputian statue, mitred and 
crosiered, after having for years consecrated their monkish 
revels, was transferred to the convivial sideboard of the 
Priory. If that little statue was half as sensitive to the 
beams pf wit as the work of Memnon was to the sunbeam, 
how often would its immortal master have made it elo¬ 
quent ! 

Eminent in this society, and indeed in every other 
society of which he was a member, was Barry Yelverton, 
afterwards Lord Avonmore, the early friend of Curran, 
the companion of all his dearest enjoyments, the occasional 
rival of his talents or victim of his whims, and, to the day 
of his death, the theme of his idolatry. His character 
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has been drawn by Sir Jonab Barrington, in his admirable 
work on the Union, with such a powerful band, and, as I 
have heard acknowledged by Mr Curran, with such 
scrupulous fidelity, that I shall give it an entire transcrip¬ 
tion. Indeed, of Lord Aronmore I have myself a kind 
of early and affectionate recollection. When I was a 
schoolboy, he went as judge the circuit in which I resided 
—we were allowed vacation to go and see the judges — 
it was an era in the schoolboy’s life. I had never seen a 
judge before. Poor Lord Avonmore observed, no doubt, 
the childish awe with which my eyes wandered over the 
robe, the wig, the little cap of office, and all the imposing 
paraphernalia of judicial importance. He took me on 
the bench beside him—asked my name—my parents— 
my school; and after patting me on the head and sharing 
his cakes with me, with much solemnity told me he would 
certainly return in summer on purpose to inquire whether I 
minded my learning ! I fully believed him, fancied myself 
at least a foot taller, and was, in my own way, quite as vain 
as grown-up children are of similar trifles. When I told 
Curran the circumstance many a long day afterwards, 
adding that, at the time, I verily felt myself almost as 
consequential as the judge : “ O yes,” said he, the tear 
starting into his eye; “ and take my word for it, that 
judge was every whit as innocent as the schoolboy.” 

“Barry Yelverton,” says Sir Jonah Barrington,," after¬ 
wards Lord Avonmore, and successor to Hussey Burgh, 
as Chief Baron of the Exchequer, had acquired great 
celebrity as an advocate at the Irish bar, and was, at this 
time, rapidly winging his way to the highest pinnacle of 
honourable notoriety and forensic advancement. He had 
been elected member of Parliament for the town of Car- 
rickfergus, and became a zealous partisan for the claims 
of Ireland. 
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“ It would be difficult to do justice to the lofty and 
overwhelming elocution of this distinguished man, during 
the early period of his political exertions. To the pro¬ 
found, logical, and conclusive reasoning of Flood—the 
brilliant, stimulating, epigrammatic antithesis of Grattan 
—the sweetened, captivating, convincing rhetoric of Burgh 
—or the wild, fascinating imagery, and varied pathos of 
the extraordinary Curran, he was respectively inferior ; 
but in powerful nervous language, he excelled them all. 
A vigorous, commanding, undaunted eloquence burst in 
torrents from his lips—not a word was lost. Though 
fiery, yet weighty and distinct, the authoritative rapidity 
of his language, relieved by the figurative beauty of his 
luxuriant fancy, subdued the auditor without a power 
of resistance, and left him in doubt whether it was to 
argument or to eloquence that he surrendered his con¬ 
viction. 

“ His talents were alike adapted to public purposes as 
his private qualities to domestic society. In the common 
transactions of the world he was an infant; in the varieties 
of right and wrong, of propriety and error, he was a frail 
mortal; in the senate and at the bar, a mighty giant; it 
was on the bench that, unconscious of his errors, and in 
his home, unconscious of his virtues, both were most con¬ 
spicuous. That deep-seated vice which, with equal power, 
freezes the miser’s heart and inflames the ruffian’s passions, 
was to him a stranger : he was always rich and always 
poor ; but though circumstances might sometimes have 
been his guide, avarice never was his conductor. Like his 
great predecessor, frugality fled before the carelessness of 
his mind, and left him the victim of his liberality, and, of 
course, in many instances a monument of gratitude. His 
character was entirely transparent—it had no opaque qua¬ 
lities ; his passions were open, his prepossessions palpable, 
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his failings obvious, and he took as little pains to conceal 
his faults as to publish his perfections. 

“ In politics he was rather more steady to party than 
to principle, but evinced no immutable consistency in 
either. A patriot by nature, yet susceptible of seduction 
—a partisan by temper, yet capable of instability—the 
commencement and conclusion of his political conduct 
were as distinct as the poles, and dissimilar as the ele¬ 
ments. 

“ Amply qualified for the bench by profound legal and 
constitutional learning, extensive professional practice, 
strong logical powers, a classical and wide-ranging capa¬ 
city, equitable propensities, and a philanthropic disposi¬ 
tion, he possessed all the positive qualifications for a great 
judge. But he could not temporise : the total absence of 
skilful or even necessary caution, and the indulgence of a 
few feeble counteracting habits, greatly diminished that 
high reputation which a more cold phlegmatic mien, or a 
solemn, imposing, vulgar plausibility, often confers on 
miserably inferior characters. 

“ As a judge, he certainly had some of those marked 
imperfections too frequently observable in judicial officers : 
he received impressions too soon, and perhaps too 
strongly ; he was indolent in research, and impatient in 
discussion ; the natural quickness of his perception hur¬ 
ried off his judgment, before he had time to regulate it, 
and sometimes left his justice and his learning idle spec¬ 
tators of his reasons and his determination ; while extra¬ 
neous considerations occasionally obtruded themselves upon 
his unguarded mind, and involuntarily led him away from 
the straight path of calm deliberation. 

“ But the errors of talented and celebrated men are 
always more conspicuous, exaggerated, and condemned, 
than those of inferior ones ; and perhaps this severity is 
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not altogether unjustifiable : the errors of dulness may be 
the errors of nature; those of talent hare not the same 
apology. But, even with all his faults, Lord Avonmore’s 
abilities were vastly superior to those of almost all his 
judicial contemporaries united. If he was impetuous, it 
was an impetuosity in which his heart had no concern : 
he was never unkind, that he was not always repentant; 
and, ever thinking that he acted with rectitude, the cause 
of his greatest errors seemed to be a careless ignorance of 
his lesser imperfections. 

“ He had a species of intermitting ambition, which either 
led him too far or forsook him altogether. His pursuits, 
of course, were unequal, and his ways irregular : he some¬ 
times forgot his objects, and frequently forgot himself. 
Elevated solely by his own talents, he acquired new habits 
without altogether divesting himself of the old ones ; and 
there was scarcely a society so high, or a company so 
humble, that the instinctive versatility of his natural man¬ 
ners could not be adapted to either. A scholar, a poet, 
a statesman, a lawyer—in elevated society he was a 
brilliant wit, at lower tables a vulgar humourist — he 
had appropriate anecdote and conviviality for all—and, 
whether in the one or in the other, he seldom failed to be 
either entertaining or instructive. 

“ He was a friend, ardent, but indiscrimiuate even to 
blindness—an enemy, warm, but forgiving even to folly. 
He lost his dignity by the injudiciousness of his selections, 
and sunk his consequence in the pliability of his nature : 
to the first he was a dupe, to the latter an instrument. 
On the whole, he was a more enlightened than efficient 
statesman, a more able than unexceptionable judge, and 
more honest in the theory than the practice of his politics. 
His rising sun was brilliant—his meridian, cloudy—rhis 
setting, obscure: crosses at length ruffled his temper, 
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deceptions abated his confidence, time tore down his 
talent—he became depressed and indifferent; and after a 
long life of chequered incidents and inconsistent conduct, 
he died, leaving behind him few men who possessed so 
much talent, so much heart, or so much weakness. 

“ This distinguished man, at the critical period of Ire¬ 
land’s emancipation, burst forth as a meteor in the Irish 
senate. His career in the Commons was not long, but it 
was busy and important: he had connected himself with 
the Duke of Portland, and continued that connection unin¬ 
terrupted till the day of his dissolution. But through the 
influence of that nobleman, and the absolute necessity of a 
family provision, on the question of the Union the radi¬ 
ance of his public character was obscured for ever—the 
laurels of his early achievements fell withered from his 
brow ; and after having, with zeal and sincerity, laboured 
to attain independence for his country in 1782, he be¬ 
came one of its sale-masters in 1800 ; and mingling in a 
motley crowd—uncongenial to his native character, and 
beneath his natural superiority—he surrendered the rights, 
the franchises, and the honours of that peerage to which, 
by his great talents and his early virtues, he had been so 
justly elevated. 

“ Except upon the bench, his person was devoid of 
dignity, and his appearance ordinary, and rather mean ; 
yet there was something in the strong-marked lines of his 
rough unfinished features which bespoke a character of no 
common description. Powerful talent was its first trait; 
fire and philanthropy contended for the next; his coun¬ 
tenance, wrought up and varied by the strong impressions 
of his labouring mind, could be better termed indicatory 
than expressive; and in the midst of his greatest errors 
and most reprehensible moments, it was difficult not to 
respect, and impossible not to regard him.” 
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Such is his picture as drawn by a very admirable and 
powerful pen. There certainly are features in it not 
necessary to have been exhibited in such a work as this, 
but quite indispensable to the more serious details of Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s political history. Yelverton lamented 
his vote on the Union. When, some few years afterwards, 
defending that measure, on his friend saying to him, 
“ Well, well, Yelverton, you were a patriot in 1782 ,” the 
tears came into his eyes. Whatever may have been his 
tergiversations as a politician, we have merely to view 
him as the friend of Curran, the companion of his convivial 
hours, and the associate of his professional struggles. His 
simplicity was quite astonishing. He was the complete 
Goldsmith of the bar, as inspired, as simple, and at times 
as absent. Curran, who delighted to exemplify, both by 
imitation and by anecdote, the characters which he sketched, 
used to detail innumerable instances of this characteristic. 
He was Yelverton’s Magnus Apollo—he always took care to 
sit next him at table, and put himself under his especial 
direction. Over and over again he was the victim of his 
infallible but good-natured waggishness; and if Curran 
began the most incredible story, continuing it to the end 
with a grave face, he was sure to command the temporary 
credulity of Barry Yelverton ! However, when all recol¬ 
lection of the story was lost, and some different topic under 
discussion, perhaps in about half-an-hour afterwards, he, 
who had been revolving it all the time in his memory , 
would at length, self-satisfied, turn round, “ Why, Curran, 
that story you told awhile ago is both morally and phy¬ 
sically impossible.” The conscious smile of Curran in¬ 
stantly betrayed the imposition; but the next moment 
would have made his hearer a dupe again, and the 
next half-hour produced another discovery. The mind, 
however, which was thus replete with simplicity, was 

G 
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stored ■with the rich wealth of classic lore, and capable of 
grasping the most momentous subjects. The Court of 
Exchequer in which he presided, was, during his time, 
literally the arena of wit and eloquence. The idler resorted 
to it for amusement, the student for information, and 
scarcely a day passed in which something did not occur 
well worthy of being recorded. As a judge, and indeed 
Barrington has hinted at it, Lord Avonmoro had one 
great fault: he was apt to take up a first impression of 
a cause, and it was very difficult afterwards to obliterate 
it. The advocate, therefore, had not only to struggle 
against the real obstacles presented to him by the case 
itself, but also with the imaginary ones, created by the 
hasty anticipation of the judge. Curran was one day 
most seriously annoyed by this habit of Lord Avonmore, 
and he took the following whimsical method of correcting 
it. The reader must remember that the object of the 
narrator was, by a tedious and malicious procrastination, 
to irritate his hearer into the vice which he was so anxious 
to eradicate. They were to dine together at the house of 
a common friend, and a large party was assembled, many 
of whom witnessed the occurrences of the morning. Cur¬ 
ran, contrary to all his usual habits, was late for dinner, 
and at length arrived in the most admirably affected agita¬ 
tion. “ Why, Mr Curran, you have kept us a full hour 
waiting dinner for you,” grumbled out Lord Avonmore. 
“ Oh, my dear Lord, I regret it much ; you must know it 
is not my custom, but—I’ve just been witness to a most 
melancholy occurrence.” “ My God ! you seem terribly 
moved by it—take a glass of wine. What was it ?—what 
was it V ’—“ I will tell you, my Lord, the moment I can 
collect myself. I had been detained at Court—in the 
Court of Chancery—your Lordship knows the Chancellor 
sits late.” “ I do, I do—but go on ”—“ Well, my Lord, 
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I was hurrying here as fast as ever I could—I did not 
even change my dress—I hope I shall be excused for 
coming in my boots V’ “ Poll, poh—never mind your 
boots : the point—come at once to the point of the story.” 
—“ Oh—I will, my good Lord, in a moment. I walked 
here—I would not even wait to get the carriage ready— 
it would have taken time, you know. Now there is a mar¬ 
ket exactly in the road by which I had to pass—your 
Lordship may perhaps recollect the market—do you ?” 
“ To be sure I do— go on, Curran— go on with the story.” 
—“ I am very glad your Lordship remembers the market, 
for I totally forget the name of it—the name—the name—” 
“ What the devil signifies the name of it, sir ?—it’s the 
Castle Market.”—“ Your Lordship is perfectly right—it is 
called the Castle Market. Well, I was passing through 
that very identical Castle Market, when I observed a 
butcher preparing to kill a calf. He had a huge knife in 
his hand—it was as sharp as a razor. The calf was stand¬ 
ing beside him—he drew the knife to plunge it into the 
animal. Just as he was in the act of doing so, a little boy 
about four years old—his only son—the loveliest little 
baby I ever saw, ran suddenly across his path, and he 
killed—oh, my God ! he killed—•” “ The child ! the child 1 
the child !” vociferated Lord Avonmore. “ No, my Lord, 
the calf,” continued Curran, very coolly; “ he killed the 
calf, but— your Lordship is in the habit of anticipating.” 
The universal laugh was thus raised against his Lordship ; 
and Curran declared that, often afterwards, a first impres¬ 
sion was removed more easily from the Court of Exchequer 
by the recollection of the calf in Castle Market, than by 
all the eloquence of the entire profession. 

Lord Avonmore loved a jest in his very heart. He 
could not resist it even upon the bench; and his friend, 
well aware of the propensity, used not unfrequently to wage 
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war against the gravity of the judgment-seat. He has 
often related, facetiously enough, an attack which he once 
made upon the mingled simplicity and laughter-loving 
disposition of the Chief-Baron, who, with all his other 
qualifications, piqued himself, and very justly, on his pro¬ 
found classical acquisitions. He was one day addressing 
a jury of Dublin shopkeepers, so stupid and so illiterate 
that the finest flights of his eloquence were lost on them. 
“ I remember, gentlemen,” said he, stealing a side glance 
at the unconscious and attentive Lord Avonmore, “ I 
remember the ridicule with which my learned friend has 
been pleased so unworthily to visit the poverty of my client; 
and remembering it, neither of us can forget the fine senti¬ 
ment of a great Greek historian upon the subject, which I 
shall take the liberty of quoting in the original, as no doubt 
it must be most familiar to all of you. It is to be 
found in the celebrated .work of Hesiod called the 
Phantasmagoria. — After expatiating upon the sad 
effects of poverty, you may remember he pathetically 
remarks— 

* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in so 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.’” 

Lord Avonmore bristled up at once—“ Why, Mr Curran, 
Hesiod was not an historian—he was a poet ; and, for my 
part, I never heard before of any such poem as the Phan¬ 
tasmagoria.” —“Oh,mygoodLord, Iassure you he wrote it.” 
“ Well, well, it may be so—I'll not dispute it, as you seem 
to be so very serious about it; but at all events, the lines 
you quoted are Latin —they are undoubtedly Juvenal’s.”— 
“ Perhaps, my Lord, he quotes them from the Phantasma¬ 
goria.” “ Tut, tut, man, I tell you they’re Latin —they’re 
just as familiar to me as my Blackstone .”—“ Indeed, my 
good Lord, they’re Greek.” “ Why, Mr Curran, do you 
want to persuade me out of my senses ? I tell you they’re 
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Latin —can it be possible that your memory so fails you?”— 
“ Well, my Lord, I see plainly enough we never can 
agree upon the subject—but I’ll tell you how it can easily 
be determined. If it was a legal question, I should of 
course bow at once to the decision of your Lordship ; but 
it is not—it’s a mere matter of fact, and there’s only one 
way I know of deciding it: send it up as a collateral 

issue to that jury, and I’ll be bound they’ll- -find it 

Greek.” The joke flashed upon the simplicity of Lord 
Avonmore—he literally shook with laughter ; and that the 
whole picture might preserve its keeping, Curran declared 
he extended his immense hand over the cheek that was 
next the jury-box, by way of keeping them entirely out of 
the secret. 

Amongst his other peculiarities, he was in the habit of 
occasional fits of absence. One day, at a crowded dinner, 
the common toast of our absent friends was given. 
Curran, as usual, sat beside Lord Avonmore, who was 
immersed in one of his habitual reveries, altogether uncon¬ 
scious of what was passing. He maliciously aroused him 
—•“ Yelverton, Yelverton !—the host has just announced 
your health in very flattering terms ; it is considered very 
cavalier in you not to have acknowledged it.” Up started 
the unsuspecting Yelverton, and it was not till after a 
very eloquent speech that he was apprised of the hoax in 
which it had originated! 

With all this simplicity, he was undoubtedly a very 
great man; and it is an irreparable loss to literature, that 
either his modesty or his indolence prevented his trans¬ 
mitting to posterity any work to justify the impression 
which he so powerfully has made on the memory of his 
contemporaries. It is said, indeed, that there is in exist¬ 
ence either a translation or a corrected edition of Livy, in 
Manuscript, which he prepared during the intervals of his 
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professional labour, but which he was too timid to offer 
for publication. In illustration of this, Mr Curran told 
me himself, that his Lordship had produced a most 
beautiful poetic translation of Horace’s celebrated Ode, 
commencing 

“ Integer vita?, scelerisque purus.” 

This translation was the admiration of every one who 
heard it, but it existed alone in the memory of its author, 
who never could be prevailed upon to give a copy of it. 
Curran, one day after dinner, got him to recite it—he 
then solicited its repetition ; but Lord Avonmore saw 
Curran taking out his pencil for the purpose of reducing 
it to writing, and no one afterwards ever heard it from his 
lips ! It is remarkable enough that Mr Curran, who 
never failed to descant indignantly upon this negligence in 
Lord Avonmore, was himself withheld by the very same 
feeling from giving even a correct copy of his speeches to 
the world. It was not the fault of, at least, his present 
humble biographer. I had hoped, by repeated solicita¬ 
tions, to have made my country my debtor by inducing 
him to the undertaking ; but when I urged, he promised, 
and day after day rolled away over entreaty renewed 
and performance deferred, until death terminated the 
fatal procrastination. I am indebted to the kindness of 
a friend, who noted it down at the moment, for the follow¬ 
ing happy illustration, by Lord Avonmore, of the labours 
of Sir William Blackstone, the celebrated commentator 
on the laws of England : “ He it was,” said he, “ who 
first gave to the law the air of science. He found it a 
skeleton, and he clothed it with life, colour, and com¬ 
plexion ; he embraced the cold statue, and by his touch 
it grew into youth, and health, and beauty.” This was 
thrown carelessly off by him at the moment, and, if report 
be true, he scarcely ever spoke without uttering something 
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equally worthy of being remembered. There could not 
be found a more appropriate motto to prefix to the Com¬ 
mentaries than the compendious eulogium of the brother 
judge. 

There was only one portion of Lord Avon more’s life 
upon which his friends could not reflect with complacency. 
This was the disastrous period of the Union—a measure 
for their traitorous support of which, the public will hear 
with horror, many of the delinquent members of that 
suicidal Parliament, in the face of day, openly claimed 
performance of the reversionary promises of Government! 
It may be that the vote which he unfortunately gave upon 
that occasion was the result of his honest conviction ; 
however, it was too true that a very lucrative office was the 
consequence of it. Previous to the Union, some unfor¬ 
tunate difference had interrupted the friendship which 
commenced with the infancy and grew with the growth 
of Yelvcrton and Curran ; and it was not until the year 
1805 that a reconciliation was effected between them. 
When friends really separate, the reunion is most difficult. 
The cause of the reconciliation is creditable to them both, 
and cannot fail to interest the reader, because it originated 
the following most beautiful picture of his friend, drawn 
by the hand of Curran in direct reference to the little 
convivial society which introduced his mention. On the 
memorable cause of the King v. Mr Justice Johnston, in 
the Court of Exchequer, when Curran came to be heard, 
after alluding to a previous decision in the King’s Bench 
against his client, he thus pathetically appealed to Lord 
Avonmore— 

“ I am not ignorant, my Lords, that this extraordinary 
construction has received the sanction of another Court, 
nor of the surprise and dismay with which it smote upon 
the general heart of the bar. I am aware that I may 
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have the mortification of being told, in another country, 
of that unhappy decision ; and I foresee in what confusion 
I shall hang down my head when I am told of it. But 
I cherish, too, the consolatory hope that I shall be able to 
tell them that I had an old and learned friend, whom I 
would put above all the sweepings of their hall, who was 
of a different opinion—who had derived his ideas of civil 
liberty from the purest fountains of Athens and of Rome 
—who had fed the youthful vigour of his studious mind 
with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest philosophers 
and statesmen, and who had refined that theory into 
the quick and exquisite sensibility of moral instinct, by 
contemplating the practice of their most illustrious 
examples — by dwelling on the sweet-souled piety of 
Cimon ; on the anticipated Christianity of Socrates ; on 
the gallant and pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas ; on 
that pure austerity of Fabricius, whom to move from his 
integrity would have been more difficult than to have 
pushed the sun from his course. I would add that, if he 
had seemed to hesitate, it was but for a moment; that 
his hesitation was like the passing cloud that floats across 
the morning sun, and hides it from the view, and does so 
for a moment hide it by involving the spectator without 
even approaching the face of the luminary; and this 
soothing hope I draw from the dearest and tenderest 
recollections of my life, from the remembrance of those 
attic nights and those refections of the gods, which we 
have spent with those admired and respected and beloved 
companions who have gone before us, over whose ashes 
the most precious tears of Ireland have been shed. Yes, 
my good Lord, / see you do not forget them; I see their 
sacred forms passing in sad review before your memory ; 
I see your pained and softened fancy recalling those 
happy meetings, when the innocent enjoyment of social 
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mirth expanded into the nobler warmth of social virtue, 
and the horizon of the board become enlarged into the 
horizon of man ;—when the swelling heart conceived and 
communicated the pure and generous purpose—when mj 
slenderer and younger taper imbibed its borrowed light 
from the more matured and redundant fountain of yours. 
Yes, my Lord, we can remember those nights with no 
other regret than that they can return no more. For 

* We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poesy— 

Arts which I loved ; for they, my friend ! were thine.’ 

But, my Lords, to return to a subject from which to 
have thus far departed I think may not be wholly without 
excuse.” 

He then proceeded to reconsider the legal argument, in 
the midst of which this most beautiful episode bloomed 
like a green spot amid the desert. 

Mr Curran told me himself, that, when the court rose, 
the tipstaff informed him he was wanted immediately in 
chamber by one of the judges of the Exchequer. He, of 
course, obeyed the judicial mandate, and the moment he 
entered, poor Lord Avonmore, whose cheeks were still wet 
with the tears extorted by this heart-touching appeal, 
clasped him to his bosom, and from that moment every 
cause of difference was obliterated. 

During his early parliamentary career, Yelverton was 
so considerable an agitator as to figure thus in a memorable 
placard upon the walls of Dublin. 

“ To put an end to all dissension, 

Let needy Grattan have a pension, 
j Buck's usher on the bench bo seated, 

And Bushe, * a baronet created. 

Aspiring Burgh, be made a lord, 

And Napper Tandy, have a—cord ! ” 


* Mr Gervase Parker Bush, M.P., uncle to the celebrated Chief-Justice. 
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“ Buck’s usher ” meant Yelverton ; a sneering allusion to 
the honest struggles by which he, so much to his honour, 
emerged from obscurity. It has reference to an adver¬ 
tisement of the proprietor, Doctor Buck, which appeared 
in 1760, and is a curiosity as illustrative not merely of 
Yelverton, but of the manners of the period. 

“The Hibernian Academy in King Street, near Bolton Street, 
under the care of the Reverend Andrew Buck, A.M.—is attended 
by proper masters of education of youth, to prepare them for college, 
trade, Ac. The house is remarkably commodious, in an open and 
healthy situation, with a spacious green for exercise, under the eye of 
the head-master , Mr B, Yelverton. The terms are moderate. A 
guinea a quarter for attendance on the literary schools, and two for 
all the languages, accomplishments, <fcc. Boarders accommodated at 
twenty-four guineas a-year, and four extra for an entire bed! ” 

“ Buck’s usher ” retained a tinge of his early vocation to 
the last, and was ever very sensitive upon classical subjects. 
We shall find him hereafter correcting Curran’s Latin 
from the bench in the case of Mr Justice Johnston; and 
the following characteristic anecdote comes from a gentle¬ 
man of high authority. Mr Plunket, who, in the English 
senate, has added another leaf to the laurels of the Irish 
bar, had appealed once from one of the College elections, 
and the examination of Lord Avonmore became indis¬ 
pensable. It was necessary for the witness frequently to 
make use of the term testimonium, which, in the plural, he 
invariably called testimoniums. Mr Plunket, who intended 
to publish the evidence, and was particularly anxious to 
have it what he thought correct, asked his lordship whether 
he had any objection to bave the phrase testimoniums 
taken down testimonia. “ 0 , not the least, sir,” answered 
the offended scholar, “ provided in your opinion it is better 
English.” 

To his high honour be it related, that he never for- 
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got his early life or its associations. Ever accessible to 
all, the humble companions of his village boyhood were 
the welcome visitors of the lord chief baron. A trip 
to Dublin, however, not being always very practicable, 
they waited with anxiety his periodical arrival as the cir¬ 
cuit judge. On one of these occasions, while at Cork, 
being much disturbed by an altercation in the lobby, his 
dressing-room door suddenly opening, he appeared, his 
face half-lathered, and an open razor in his hand—“ In the 
name of wonder, what can be the cause of this unseemly 
uproar1” “It’s this old woman, my Lord,—she insists 
on going in, though we told her that your Lordship's shav¬ 
ing .”—“ Och ! me lord-chip—me lord-chip—isn’t me 
that’s in it—meself, Peggy Barry”—screamed a familiar 
voice, at the very top of its pitch. “ Come in, Peggy Barry, 
(at once growled Yelverton, in high delight,) let her in 
this instant. And now, Peggy, sit down there, and while 
I’m shaving, tell me the news of Kanturlc” Peggy, at 
home completely, exhausted her village budget to the 
attentive judge, and went away happy and rewarded. 
Before the sun set, there was not a nook in Kanturk igno¬ 
rant of the achievement, and its glory was not mute while 
Peggy Barry had a voice. 

There is one fragment, and only one, of Yelverton’s 
eloquence in the House of Commons, which I am able 
to present as worthy of preservation. On Fitzgibbon’s 
attacking Mr Grattan in his absence, he thus vehemently 
resented it:— 

“If my learned friend were present, the honourable 
gentleman would take some time to consider, before he 
hazarded an encounter with his genius,.his eloquence, and 
his integrity. My honourable friend did not provoke an 
attack equally ungenerous and untrue, and for which no 
justification can be found in any part of his splendid 
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career. The learned gentleman has stated what Mr 
Grattan is ; I will state what he is not. He is not styed 
in his prejudices ; he does not trample on the resuscita¬ 
tion of his country, or live, like a caterpillar, on the decline 
of her prosperity ; he does not stickle for the letter of the 
constitution with the affectation of a prude, and abandon 
its principles with the effrontery of a prostitute.” 

■ In after days, when Yelverton was no more, we find 
Grattan in the Imperial Parliament thus affectionately 
referring to him in one of the debates on Catholic eman¬ 
cipation. 

“ The penal code was detailed by the late Lord Avon- 
more. I heard him. His speech was the whole of the 
subject, and a concatenated and inspired argument, not to 
be resisted. It was the march of an elephant. It was 
as the wave of the Atlantic, a column of water three thou¬ 
sand miles deep. He began with the Catholic at his 
birth ; he followed him to his grave. He showed that in 
every period lie was harassed by the law. The law stood 
at his cradle, it stood at his bridal-bed, and it stood at his 
coffin.” 
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Another member of the Monks of the Screw, of whom 
Curran invariably spoke in terms of great kindness, was 
Mr John Egan, chairman of Kilmainham : he was a very 
striking instance of the fickleness of public taste, and the 
mutability of professional fortune. During the chiefship 
of Lord Avonmore, Bully Egan, as, from his size and his 
swagger, he was universally denominated, was to be seen 
every Nisi Prius day bending beneath the weight of his 
record-bag, and occasionally laying his wig on the table, 
that he might air his head during the intervals of his 
exertions. He was an immense-sized man, as brawny, 
and almost as black, as a coal-porter. “Did you ever 
see,” said he, striking his bosom triumphantly—“ did you 
ever see such a chest as that % ”—“ A trunk you mean, my 
dear Egan,” answered Curran good-humouredly, who was 
a mere pigmy in the comparison. 
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In aD election for the borough of Tallagh, Egan was an 
unsuccessful candidate; he, however, appealed from the 
decision, and the appeal came, of course, before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. It was in the heat of 
a very warm summer, Egan was struggling through the 
crowd, his handkerchief in one hand, his wig in the other, 
and his whole countenance raging like the dog-star, when 
he met Curran—“I’m sorry for you, my dear fellow,” 
said Curran.—“Sorry! why so, Jack—why so? I’m 
perfectly at my ease.” “ Alas, Egan ! ’tis but too visible 
to every one that you’re losing tallow ( Tallagh) fast.” 

During the temporary separation of Lord Avonmore 
and Curran, Egan, either wishing to pay his court to the 
Chief-Baron, or really supposing that Curran meaut to be 
offensive, espoused the judge’s imaginary quarrel so bitterly 
that a duel was the consequence. They met, and on the 
ground Egan complained that the disparity in their sizes 
gave his antagonist a manifest advantage : “ I might as 
well fire at a razor’s edge as at him,” said Egan, “ and he 
may hit me as easily as a turf-stack.”—“ I’ll tell you 
what, Mr Egan,” replied Curran, his pistol in his hand, 
and Egan scowling at him under brows that rivalled Lord 
Thurlow’s—“ I wish to take no advantage of you what¬ 
ever—let my size be chalked out upon your side, and I am 
quite content that every shot which hits outside that mark 
should go for nothing .” It will readily be believed that 
such a contest was not very deadly ; and although the 
combatants fired at one another, the shots were too aim¬ 
less to produce much injury. 

Very different, however, in its consequences to him, was 
his equally bloodless, but at least professionally much 
more fatal, contest with Mr Grattan, of the cause and 
progress of which the following account is given in the 
Parliamentary history of the day. 
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Mr Grattan. — “ Another honourable member was 
pleased to say much to the prejudice of my Lord Fitzwil¬ 
liam’s administration : to that I have only to answer, it 
was a little unfortunate for the honourable gentleman’s 
political consistency that he did not much sooner discover 
the errors of that administration, which, while in power, 
was the object of his strenuous support, and the subject of 
his warm panegyric. At the same time that I am to 
thank him for the support—I would say the unsolicited 
support—which he gave to that administration, no doubt 
from the purest motives, and without any view to patron¬ 
age, (for the honourable member is his own patron,) I own 
I am not much surprised at his language. The honour¬ 
able member has said a great deal of the bad intentions by 
which, he says, I and my friends are actuated, in a style 
of moderation peculiar to himself: to be sure, he has odd 
methods of making the house laugh. He has talked much 
of French principles and of insurrection, and I believe, 
amongst other things, said something of cutting off my 
head ; and this in a manner so peculiarly his own, in the 
fury and whirlwind of his passion, that though I did not 
actually behold the guillotine of which he spoke, I cer¬ 
tainly thought I saw the executioner” 

Mr Egan. —“ As I am attacked in this way, I will show 
the right honourable gentleman and his friends that I do 
not want bottom to retort such attacks ; I will teach them 
that no little duodecimo volume of abuse shall discharge 
its rancorous contents against my person, or my character, 
without meeting the treatment it deserves. I will have 
the member also to know, that no part of the support 
which I gave to Lord Fitzwilliam’s administration was 
directed to him. I disdained to make him the idol of my 
adoration, and shunned his intimacy even when he was in 
the zenith of his power, and strutted in pigmy consequence 
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about the castle. I believed Lord Fitzwilliam to be a 
nobleman x>f the purest intentions, and, acting on that 
opinion, did vote in support of his administration ; but I 
soon saw he was made the dupe of a family compact, and 
the tool of little men, who thought to swell themselves into 
importance, aud, Colossus-like, bestride the country, while 
the gentlemanhood of Ireland was to be haughtily excluded 
from the court of the Viceroy. I have no party views, 
no ambition to gratify, no selfish object in supporting the 
present administration, no promises or expectations from 
them; and though it is too true that I was occasionally 
duped into voting with the seven wise men opposite, (the 
opposition was then reduced to seven,) yet, with more 
experience, I perceived their conduct was the mere result 
of disappointed party—the mere malevolence of defeated 
ambition. The right honourable member owes to the 
liberality of his country, and a vote in this House, the 
means of his independence, (alluding to the vote of £50,000 
to Mr Grattan by the Irish Parliament,) and I, when a 
boy, and not in this House, rejoiced at the measure, because 
I thought he deserved it; but when I reflect on the acri¬ 
mony and inflammation he has since poured out on the 
popular mind—when I reflect on the irreparable mischief 
his doctrines have created—when I see that he has betrayed 
the country as a victim to his own disappointed ambition, 
I should not be surprised if, when he reclined upon his 
pillow, his imagination, like Macbeth’s,* should be scared 
with the ghosts of the unfortunate persons whose lives had 
been the sacrifice, passing before him in melancholy pro¬ 
cession.” 

Mr Grattan, (with an air of much good humour.)— 
“ I beg pardon for again trespassing on the House at so 
late an hour; but what has fallen from the honourable 

* Query, Richard the Third’s ? 
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member renders it necessary I should set his feelings right 
in reference to what I said. I spoke in mere pleasantry, 
and thought the House received it in a good-humoured 
way; but the honourable gentleman seems to have taken 
it up with a fury peculiar to himself, and with that sort of 
swagger which, give me leave to say, is not, in my mind, 
an indication of either talents or spirit. If he means to 
use that sort of swaggering by way of intimidation, give 
me leave to tell him he is mistaken in its application : it 
is a bad substitute for abilities, and, at best, but a very 
suspicious indication of courage : it is like the artifice of a 
timid bully endeavouring to frighten away fear. I have 
read somewhere in some poet, that 

* An angry fool’s a very harmless thing.’ 

I really think so ; and I consider the rage of the honour¬ 
able member as perfectly innocent. He says, no man shall 
allude to him with impunity. Why, I have no wish to go 
out of my road to allude to the honourable member ; but, if 
he will throw himself across my way, I have no objection 
to tread on him. If, however, he imagines that anything 
like vulgar ruffianism or paroxysms of fury are to intimi¬ 
date, he will find himself mistaken; for the manner of that 
ruffianism, the folly of those paroxysms, and the block- 
headism of that fury, are too ridiculous to excite serious 
notice. I smile at them. The honourable member, in his 
contortions, presented to my mind the idea of a black soul 
writhing in torments, and his language very forcibly asso¬ 
ciated with the idea of a certain description of the fair sex, 
with whom, in manner and in dialect, he seems zealously 
to assimilate. As to the menaces of the honourable mem¬ 
ber to disclose any confidence he ever enjoyed from me, 
I feel them in the sort of disregard they merit; and I 
answer, in the words of the poet— 

H 
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* There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty. 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I regard not.’ '* 


Here, apparently at least, the personal animosity sub¬ 
sided. However, Mr Grattan was at that time most 
deservedly the idol of the Irish people, who, in any con¬ 
test, either personal or political, never failed to enlist them¬ 
selves as his auxiliaries. It would be very difficult, one 
would imagine, to elicit anything of the ridiculous out of the 
envenomed warfare we have just recited. Sombre, how¬ 
ever, must be the subject from which the Irish people can¬ 
not extract a laugh. Egan was then a barrister in good 
business at the assizes. After this dispute with Mr Grattan, 
there was not a waiter in any considerable town upon his 
circuit whose first question to the passenger on his entrance 
to the hotel was not invariably, “ Sir, would your honour 
dine 1 you can have any fish your honour pleases : perhaps 
your honour would prefer an Egan.”— “ An Egan , friend! 
what’s an Egan f” “ Lord, sir ! I thought Mr Grattan told 
every one what an Egan was. It is a black soul (sole) fried.” 
The result of all this was, that wherever poor Egan went, he 
was associated with the idea of a black sole. Few men 
can encounter successfully continual ridicule ; his business 
gradually declined ; the death of his friend the Chief- 
Baron gave it the finishing blow ; and, when he died, his 
entire stock in trade consisted of three shillings found upon 
his chimney-piece! However, he has left a piemory 
behind him which men more fortunate in life may envy. 
With talents far above mediocrity, a good heart and a 
high spirit, he passed through the world beloved by his 
friends, and his last political act must command the respect 
even of his enemies. He was, as we have seen, far from 
independence. Almost his only wealth was the chairman- 
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ship of Kilmainham. In Parliament, at the disastrous 
period of the Union, he was threatened with ministerial 
displeasure if he opposed, and offered splendid remunera¬ 
tion if he supported the measure. As the debate pro¬ 
ceeded, Egan was perceived writhing with some insuppres- 
sible emotion ; at length, unable longer to contain himself, 
he sprang from the benches, unburdened his feelings in a 
most furious philippic, and sat down indignantly exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Ireland !—Ireland for ever ! and damn Kilmain¬ 
ham !” Poor Egan ! who that remembered that honest 
but homely exclamation would wish to say anything to 
thy disadvantage 1 Alas! many a titled traitor, whose 
wealth is the wages of his conscience and the purchase- 
money of his country, may envy him the three shillings on 
his chiffiney-piece. Had all acted with his honourable 
bluntness, Ireland would still have a name, and her inha¬ 
bitants a country. “ Let,” said a little bagatelle published 
after his death— 

“ Let no man arraign him, 

That knows, to save the realm, he damned Kilmainham ” 

There were very few men whom I have heard Mr Cur¬ 
ran mention with more invariable affection than Egan. 
He seemed literally to blend the memory of him and Lord 
Avonmore in a kind of posthumous communion. They 
were the two members of the Monks of the Screw whom 
he appeared most gratified in remembering; and therefore 
it is that I have endeavoured, even with a feeble fidelity, 
to sketch them for the reader. There were many others 
well worthy of being noticed—“ men over whose ashes the 
best tears of Ireland have been shed,” and whose names 
will live in the hearts of posterity while wit, eloquence, and 
patriotism are dear to mankind. This little society con¬ 
tinued its sittings for many years ; and here it was that the 
eloquence of the senate, the learning of the bar, and the 
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labour of the study delighted to unbend themselves. 
Many of its members had, however, been bound together 
as much by the recollection of their boyish days, as by the 
more serious avocations of their manhood : the enrolment 
of those not endeared by that remote and delightful asso¬ 
ciation was little encouraged : years thinned, one by one, 
the original community, which gradually died away, and 
has now only a traditional existence in these perishable 
pages. 

Of the political friends of Curran, admired and esteemed 
by him, and friendly to the last, was Grattan. Clarum 
et vencrabile nomen. The history of this great man, from 
his entrance into Parliament in 1775 down to its extinc¬ 
tion, is the history of Ireland and of Ireland’s only splendid 
epoch. He it was who achieved her triumphs, established 
her rights, and, at the hazard of his life, confronted her 
enemies. My space is too limited to enumerate the bene¬ 
fits he conferred upon his country ; and where is the pen 
adequate to depict the zeal, the perseverance, the intre¬ 
pidity, the wisdom, the eloquence almost divine, which 
waited on his efforts and secured the victory ? At every 
step he was opposed, but upon every obstacle he trampled. 
The task he undertook had difficulties to depress the san¬ 
guine, and terrors to intimidate the brave. But he knew 
not despair—danger he despised. Almost a stripling, he 
assailed corruption in its darkest den, and dragged its 
monsters and its mysteries into day. Almost unaided, he 
stormed oppression’s loftiest citadels, liberating captive 
rights, and levelling with the dust the strongholds which 
confined them. His voice penetrated the recesses of the 
Treasury, and peculation trembled. He uncobwebbed the 
abuses of the church, and religion blessed him. He dis¬ 
dained the gold and defied the vengeance of the Castle, 
and power and its minions cowered before him. Every 
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measure which tended to the dignity or prosperity of Ire¬ 
land he either originated or advanced. Free Trade, Legis¬ 
lative Independence, the Final Judicature, head a list of 
boons and triumphs exclusively his own. A friend to the 
throne, but not to its encroachments—advocating the pri¬ 
vileges while denouncing the venality of the senate—an 
awakened and astonished nation heard from his lips his 
principle in his prayer, “However it shall please Providence 
to dispose of princes or of parliaments, may the liberties 
of the people be immortal !” Pious words—patriot words 
—language new to a land of slaves and suppliants, which, 
if even Swift bad learned, lie dared not to whisper. Deeds 
followed—their record devolves on history ; but were his¬ 
tory faithless to her trust, Ireland’s traditions would pre¬ 
serve, and Ireland’s heart indelibly retain them. Be 
it my humble task to sketch such outline of the man, 
and his characteristics, as will convey to the reader a 
resemblance, however faint. 

Grattan was short in stature, and unprepossessing in 
appearance. His arms were disproportion ably long. His 
walk was a stride. With a person swaying like a pendu¬ 
lum, and an abstracted air, he seemed always in thought, 
and each thought provoked an attendant gesticulation. 
Such was the outward and visible form of one whom the 
passenger would stop to stare at as a droll, and the philo¬ 
sopher to contemplate as a study. How strange it seems, 
that a mind so replete with grace and symmetry, and 
power and splendour, should have been allotted such a 
dwelling for its residence. Yet so it was ; and so also 
was it one of his highest attributes, that his genius, by 
its “ excessive light,” blinded the hearer to his physical 
imperfections. It was the victory of mind over matter. 
The man was forgotten in the orator. Mr Grattan, whose 
father represented the city of Dublin in Parliament, and 
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was also its Recorder, was bora in the year 1746. He 
entered the Middle Temple in 1767, and was called to 
the Irish bar in 1772. In the University of Dublin he 
was eminently distinguished, sharing its honours, in then 
amicable contention, with Fitzgibbon,—not merely the 
antagonist, but the enemy, and the bitter one, of an after 
day. We have a record, more authentic than usual, of his 
pursuits while at the Temple. The study of the law 
occupied but little of his attention. He never relished it, 
and soon abandoned the profession altogether. Of the 
theatre he was very fond—little wonder, in the zenith of 
Garrick—and it was a taste he indulged in to the last. 
I well remember, somewhere about the year 1813, being 
in Crow Street when he entered with Catalani leaning on 
his arm. The house was crowded, and he was hailed with 
acclamations. In vain ho modestly consigned them to the 
lovely syren his companion. His name rang wildly through 
the theatre. 1 think I still hear the shouts when his 
person was recognised, and still behold his venerable figure 
bowing its awkward gratitude. No one knew better the 
true value of that bubble tribute. Another of his amuse¬ 
ments, if indeed it was not something more, when he was 
at the Temple, seems to have been a frequent attendance 
in both Houses of Parliament. He sketched the debates 
and the speakers by whom he was most attracted. These 
sketches now possess an enduring interest. The future 
splendours of the painter reflect a fresher light upon his 
portraits. The sketch of Edmund Burke !—the sketch of 
Chatham—by young Henry Grattan—the first impressions. 
Here they are. “ I have heard Burke. He is ingenious, 
oratorical, undaunted.” “Burke is unquestionably the 
first orator of the Commons of England. Boundless in 
knowledge—instantaneous in his apprehensions—abun¬ 
dant in his language, he speaks with profound attention, 
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and acknowledged superiority, notwithstanding the want 
of energy, the want of grace, (he could see this in another,) 
and the want of elegance in his manner .” His account of 
Lord Chatham is still more curious. It will occasion to 
many a surprise such as appears to have been produced 
in the writer. “ Speaking in a style of conversation ” 
scarcely comes up to our idea of “ the terrible Cornet of 
horse, whose scowl used to give Sir Robert Walpole a pain 
in his back.” Yet Mr Grattan’s representation has been 
confirmed by others—a confirmation little needed, con¬ 
sidering how consummate a judge he was, and how likely 
to be accurate on such a subject. “ Chatham was a man 
of great genius, great flight of mind. His imagination was 
astonishing. I heard him several times when I was at the 
Temple—on the American war, on the King’s speech in 
1770, and on the privileges of Parliament. He was very 
great and very odd. He spoke in a style of conversation, 
not, however, what I expected: it was not a speech, for 
he never came with a prepared harangue. His style was 
not regular oratory, like Cicero or Demosthenes, but it 
was very fine and very elevated. He appeared more like 
a grave character advising than mingling in the debate. 
His gesture was always graceful; he was an incomparable 
actor. Had it not been so, it would have appeared ridi¬ 
culous. His address to the tapestry and to Lord Effing¬ 
ham’s memory required a fine actor, and he was that 
actor. His tones w ere remarkably pleasing. I recollect 
his pronouncing one word—‘ effete ’—in a soft, charming 
accent. His son could not have pronounced it better. 
He was often called to order. On one occasion he had 
said, ‘I hope some dreadful calamity will befall the country, 
that will open the eyes of the kingand then he intro¬ 
duced the allusion to the figure drawing the curtains of 
Priam, and gave the quotation. He was called to order. 
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He stopped and said, ‘ What I have spoken, I have spoken 
conditionally, but now I retract the condition. I speak 
it absolutely, and I do hope that some great calamity will 
befall the countryand he repeated what he had said. 
He then fired and oratorised, and grew extremely eloquent. 
Ministers, seeing what a difficult character they had to 
deal with, thought it best to let him proceed. On one 
occasion, addressing Lord Mansfield, he said—‘ Who are 
the evil advisers of his Majesty ? I would say to them— 
Is it you ?—is it you ?—is it you V (pointing to the ministers, 
till he came near Lord Mansfield.) There were several 
lords round him, and Chatham said, ‘ My lords, please to 
take your seats.’ When they had sat down, he pointed 
to Lord Mansfield and said—‘ Is it you ? Methinhs 
Felix trembles .’ It required a great actor to do this; 
done by any one else, it would have been miserable. 
When he came to the argumentative part of his speech, 
he lowered his tone, so as to be scarcely audible, and he 
did not lay so much stress upon these parts as on the 
great bursts of genius and the sublime passages. He 
had studied action, and his gesture was graceful and had a 
most powerful effect. His speeches required good acting, 
and he gave it them. The impression was great. His 
manner was dramatic. In this it was said that he was 
too much the mountebank ; but, if so, it was a great 
mountebank. Perhaps he was not so good a debater as 
his son, but he was a much better orator, a better scholar, 
and a far greater mind. Great subjects, great empires, 
great characters, effulgent ideas, and classical illustrations, 
formed the materials of his speeches.” 

Even in those early days, Grattan was preparing sedu¬ 
lously for his future destination. He had taken a resi¬ 
dence near Windsor Forest; and there it was his custom 
to rove about by moonlight, addressing the trees as if they 
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were an audience. It was in one of those moonlight 
walks, that, while in his grotesque way apostrophising 
an empty gibbet, a wag tapped him on the shoulder, 
with—“ Pray, sir, how did you manage to get down f ” 
“ Indeed, sir,” said Grattan, “ you look as if you had an 
interest in asking the question.” * His landlady took 
such manifestations much to heart. “ What a sad thing 
it was,” she would say, “ to see the poor young gentleman 
all day talking to somebody he calls \lr Speaker, when 
there’s no speaker in the house except himself.” Her 
mind was clearly made up upon the subject. Nor was 
the old lady singular in her opinions. In some few years 
afterwards, no less a man than Edmund Burke wrote 
over to Ireland, “ Will no one stop that madman Grat¬ 
tan ? ” It was not the first time that a holy enthusiasm, 
strong in its faith, and steadfast in its purpose, was so 
misunderstood. Assuredly, when Burke himself enacted 
the dagger-scene on the floor of the House of Commons, 
the epithet was more applicable. I wish we had a few 
such madmen now. When Burke wrote thus, the “ mad¬ 
man Grattan ” was contemplating the glorious future. 
His ardent mind beheld the vision of the country he 
so loved, rising erect from the servitude of centuries, 
“ redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled ” by his exer¬ 
tions. Nor was that vision baseless : he made of it a 
proud and grand reality. Her chains fell off, as at the 
bidding of an enchanter. Her commerce free, and her 
independence recognised, Ireland took her place amongst 
the nations, unfettered save by gratitude to him, her child 
—her more than champion, her deliverer—who with fire- 
touched lips and lion-heart achieved her liberty. Captive 
to him she was, and willingly. If it be a grand and noble 
spectacle to see the sovereign of a state rewarding service, 

* Letter of Judge Day. 
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whether rendered on flood or field, or in the more peaceful 
labours of the forum or the senate—as, assuredly, it is— 
how much more grand, how much more touching, is it to 
see a nation on its knees, offering a heart-homage to the 
patriotism that had redeemed it! 

“ Oh ! who that loves Erin, or who that can see 
Through the waste of her annals that epoch sublime— 

Like a pyramid raised in the desert, where he 
And his gloi$ stand out to the eyes of all Time. 

That one lucid interval snatched from the gloom 
And the madness of ages, when, filled with his soul, 

A nation o’erleaped the dark bounds of her doom, 

And for one sacred instant touched Liberty’s goal.” 

There was a struggle then between Grattan and his coun¬ 
try—a contention between gratitude and dignified disin¬ 
terestedness. It was who should give the most, and who 
should accept the least. One hundred thousand pounds 
was the first grant proposed : he promptly and firmly 
refused it; and, be it recollected, he had sacrificed his 
profession—he had devoted his time and his talents 
exclusively to the public—and, if not a poor man, he 
was very far from being a rich one. One half the sum 
he was afterwards with difficulty prevailed on to accept ; 
and this, it has transpired since his death, he has 
bequeathed to the citizens of Dublin in case of failure 
of issue. But he submitted thus to be a debtor exclusively 
to Ireland. In subsequent political combinations—and 
his friends were afterwards in power—he resisted every 
temptation. It is revolting to reflect that a gift like this, 
so honourable to all parties, should have ever been made 
a reproach to him by political animosity. His reply was 
very fine. “ I hold that grant,” said he, “ by the same 
title by which the house of Brunswick holds the throne— 
the people gave it, and I received it." 
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He entered the Irish House of Commons, under the 
auspices of “ the good and gracious Earl of Charlemont,” 
in December 1772, and on the 15th of that month made 
his maiden speech. Here is the record of his gratitude 
to his early patron :—“ I beg leave to say a few words 
of the good and gracious Earl of Charlemont. An 
attack, not only on his measures, but on his represen¬ 
tative, makes his vindication necessary. Formed to unite 
aristocracy and the people—with the manners of a court 
and the principles of a patriot—with the flame of liberty 
and the love of order—unassailable to the approaches of 
power, of profit, or of titles : he annexed to the love of 
freedom a veneration for order, and cast on the crowd 
that followed him the gracious light of his own accom¬ 
plishments, so that the very rabble grew civilised as it 
approached his person. For years did he preside over a 
great army * without pay or reward, and he helped to 
accomplish a great revolution without a drop of blood. 

“ Let slaves utter their slander, and bark at glory which 
is conferred by the people; his name will stand; and, 
when their clay shall be gathered to the dirt to which they 
belong, his monument, whether in marble or in the hearts 
of his countrymen, shall be resorted to as a subject for 
sorrow, and an excitation to virtue.” f A noble and well- 
merited eulogium. 

His success was instantaneous, and his consequent 
industry appears to have been indomitable. The affairs of 
Parliament were to be henceforward the business of his 
life, and he studied them minutely. The chief difficulty 
in this great speaker’s way was the first five minutes. 
During his exordium, laughter was imminent. He bent 
his body almost to the ground, swung his arms over his 
head, up and down and around him, and added to the 

* The Irish volunteers. + Letter to Lord Clare. 
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grotesqueness of his manner a hesitating tone and drawl¬ 
ing emphasis. Still there was an earnestness about him 
that at first besought, and, as he warmed, enforced—nay, 
commanded attention. The elevation of his mind, the 
grandeur of his diction, the majesty of his declamation, 
the splendour of his imagery, and the soundness of his 
logic, displayed in turn the ascendancy of a genius whose 
sway was irresistible. He was fine and judicious in his 
panegyric ; but his forte—that which seemed to conjure up 
and concentrate all his faculties—was the overwhelming, 
withering severity of his invective. It was like the tor¬ 
rent-lava, brilliant, inevitable, fatal. It required such 
qualifications to overcome the peculiarity of his appear¬ 
ance, and the disadvantages of his manner. Truly, in¬ 
deed, might it be said of him as he said of Chatham, “ he 
was very great, and very odd.” For a time the eye dis¬ 
sented from the verdict of the mind; but at last, his genius 
carried all before it, and, as in the oracle of old, the con¬ 
tortions vanished as the inspiration became manifest. His 
debut in the Imperial Parliament was a bold and hazard¬ 
ous experiment. He had told Flood, and somewhat pro¬ 
phetically, that “ an oak of the forest was too old to be 
transplanted at fifty and yet here he was himself!— 
whether he would take root was the question ; and for some 
moments very questionable it was. When he rose, every 
voice in that crowded house was hushed—the great rivals, 
Pitt and Fox, riveted their eyes on him—he strode forth 
and gesticulated—the hush became ominous—not a cheer 
was heard—men looked in one another’s faces, and then 
at the phenomenon before them, as if doubting his identity; 
at last, and on a sudden, the indication of the master 
spirit came. Pitt was the first generously to recognise it; 
he smote his thigh hastily with his hand—it was an im¬ 
pulse when he was pleased—his followers saw it, and knew 
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it, and with a universal burst they hailed the advent and 
the triumph of the stranger. It was my good fortune 
frequently to hear him in the English House of Commons. 
His most important subject was the Catholic question, 
but, unlike Mr Plunkett, he did not confine himself to it. 
His rising unexpectedly about two o’clock one morning to 
speak against an impending war with America, is fresh in 
my recollection, from the effect which it produced. The 
attendance was so thin that the house might have been 
counted out. Members, wearied with a long and dull 
discussion, were awaiting in the lobbies and refreshment- 
rooms the welcome summons of the division-bell. It soon, 
however, became obvious that Grattan was about to make 
an effort. The word went round, and a simultaneous 
rush from Bellamy’s and the library soon left few places 
vacant. He was very fine. He is as visible to me now 
as he was then, when he addressed this characteristic 
admonition to the Government: “ Be satisfied with having 
gone to war with France, whereby you have made that 
nation a nation of soldiers. Be not mad enough to go 
also to war with America, and make that people a people 
of manufacturers, the‘one to fight you, and the other—to 
starve you.” Perhaps, however, one of his greatest speeches 
in England was that on Napoleon’s escape from Elba. It 
is said to have decided the question of peace or war. 
The character of Burke, skilfully introduced and graphi¬ 
cally flung off, seems to me very felicitous. He was fond 
of digressing into these personal etchings; but, though 
apparently digressions, they were seldom without a pur¬ 
pose. On such a subject, Burke’s was most appropriate. 
“ On the French subject,” said he, “ speaking of authority, 
we cannot forget Mr Burke. Mr Burke, the prodigy of 
nature and of acquisition. He read everything—ho saw 
everything. His knowledge of history amounted to a 
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power of foretelling; and when he perceived the wild 
work that was doing in France, that great political physi¬ 
cian, cognisant of symptoms, distinguished between the 
access of fever and the force of health, and what others 
conceived to be the vigour of her constitution, he knew to 
be the paroxysm of her madness ; and then, prophet-like, 
he pronounced the destinies of France, and in his pro¬ 
phetic fury admonished nations.” 

In this noble oration he thus incites England to the 
contest which terminated in the liberation of Europe :— 
“ The court of the Bourbon stood, controlled by opinion, 
limited by principles of honour, and softened by the in¬ 
fluence of manners ; and, on the whole, there was an 
amenity in the condition of France which rendered the 
French an amiable, an enlightened, a gallant and accom¬ 
plished race. Over this gallant race you see imposed an 
Oriental despotism. Their present court has gotten the 
idiom of the East as well as her constitution—a fantastic 
and barbaric expression, an unreality which leaves in the 
shade the notions of truth and statesmanship—nothing as 
it is, and everything as it is not. The attitude is affected, 
the taste is corrupted, and the intellect is perverted. Do 
you wish to confirm this military tyranny in the heart of 
Europe 1 —a tyranny founded on the triumph of the army 
over the principles of civil government, tending to univer- 
salise that empire, the domination of the sword, and to 
reduce to paper and^ parchment Magna Charta, and all 
our civil constitutions." An experiment such as no country 
ever made, and no good country would permit—to relax 
the moral and religious influences—to set heaven and 
earth adrift from one another, and make God Almighty a 
tolerated alien in his own creation—an insurrectionary 
hope to every bad man in the community, and a frightful 
lesson of profit and power vested in those who have pan- 
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dered their allegiance from King to Emperor, and now 
found their pretensions to domination on the merit of 
breaking their oaths and deposing their sovereign. Should 
you do anything so monstrous as to leave your allies, to 
confirm such a system—should you forget your name, 
forget your ancestors, and the inheritance they have left 
you of morality and renown—should you astonish Europe 
by quitting your allies to render immortal such a compo¬ 
sition, would not the nations exclaim, ‘ You have very 
providently watched over our interests, and very generally 
have you contributed to our service, and do you falter 
now ? ’ In vain have you stopped in your own person 
the flying fortunes of Europe ; in vain have you taken the 
eagle of Napoleon, and snatched invincibility from his 
standard, if now, when confederated Europe is ready to 
march, you take the lead in the desertion, and preach the 
penitence of Bonaparte and the poverty of England. 

“ As to her poverty—you must not consider the money 
you spend in your defence, but the fortune you would 
lose if you were not defended : and further, you must 
recollect you would pay less to an immediate war than to 
a peace with a war establishment, and a war to follow it. 
Recollect further, that, whatever be your resources, they 
must outlast those of all your enemies ; and further, that 
your empire cannot be saved by a calculation. The name 
you have established, the deeds you have achieved, and 
the part you have sustained, preclude you from a second 
place among the nations ; and when you cease to be first, 
you are nothing.” 

It is in the Irish Parliament, however, and in his 
younger day, that Mr Grattan’s finest efforts are to be 
found. Allusion has been made to his power of invective, 
the most memorable exercise of which occurs in his contest 
with Mr Flood. No sketch of Grattan’s history, however 
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slight, can exclude the record of this collision. It is the 
most fierce, bitter, and envenomed contest, between two 
foremost men, to be found in our Parliamentary annals. 
Thanks to Mr Henry Grattan, we now have a more 
correct version of his father’s part in it than has hitherto 
appeared. The received reports had attributed to Mr 
Grattan vulgarisms which, it turns out, he never uttered. 
He submitted to them in silence, honourably declining to 
repeat in print what he really had said under excitement, 
because his adversary had abstained from doing so. The 
lapse of time, however, allows his son now to vindicate his 
parent’s memory, which he lias admirably done throughout 
his volumes. Unhappily for Flood, but one relative has 
essayed to do him justice, and he despondingly laments 
the loss of precious materials, which were allowed to 
perish. There is, somewhere, much to answer for. The 
collision occurred on the night of the 28th October 1783, 
during a debate on a motion of Sir Henry Cavendish 
recommending retrenchment. Mr Flood, in speaking to 
the question, had apologised to the House for his defi¬ 
ciencies on the ground of indisposition. Doubtless 
offended at some expression or allusion, Mr Grattan 
immediately followed thus :— 

“ I shall not trouble you long, nor take up the time of 
the House by apologising for bodily infirmity, or the affec¬ 
tation of infirmity. I shall not speak of myself, or enter 
into a defence of my character, nevef having apostatised. 

“ I think it not necessary for the House now to investi¬ 
gate what we know to be the fact. - I think it would be 
better to go into the business, as the House did upon 
another occasion, without waiting the formality of the 
committee’s report. As tp myself, the honourable reward 
that a grateful nation h%8 bestowed upon me, for ever 

* Mr Flood was really suffering from gout. 
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binds me to make every return in my power, and particu¬ 
larly to oppose every unnecessary expense. I am far from 
thinking with the honourable gentleman as to the speech ; 
and I believe he will find instances where economy has 
been recommended from the throne, but prodigality prac¬ 
tised. This was the case in Lord Harcourt’s administra¬ 
tion, which had the support of the honourable gentleman ; 
and therefore he, of all men, cannot be at a loss to reject 
that illusory economy which has so often appeared in the 
speeches of lord-lieutenants. With respect to the Gene¬ 
vese, I never could have believed it possible to give the 
speech such a bias as has been mentioned; and that people 
will be deceived if they give credit to any declamation 
that infers, from the words of the speech, anything but an 
honest economy in applying the public money fairly to 
their use. The nation has derived great honour from this 
transaction, and I would be sorry to have it tarnished by 
inference and insinuation. 

“ In 1781, when the burthens of the country were com¬ 
paratively small, I made a motion similar to this : the 
honourable gentleman then opposed me. I have his 
sanction now that I was right, and he was wrong ; and I 
say this, that though gentlemen may, for a while, vote 
against retrenchments, they may at last see the necessity 
of them. Yet, while I see retrenchment absolutely neces¬ 
sary, I am not very sure that this is just the time to make 
it in the army—now, when England has acted justly, I 
will not say generously—now, when she has lost her 
empire—when she still feels the wounds of the late 
unhappy war, and comforts herself only with the faithful 
friendship of Ireland. In 1779, when the liberties of 
Ireland were denied, and those of America in danger, it 
was thought unadvisable to retrench our army. There 
can be no such reason to reduce it now, when both are 

i 
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acknowledged and confirmed. When we voted four 
thousand men to butcher our brethren in America, the 
honourable gentleman should have opposed that vote ; but 
perhaps he will be able to explain the propriety of sending 
four thousand Irishmen thither. But why not look for 
retrenchment in the revenue and other departments \ In 
my mind, the proper mode would be to form a fair esti¬ 
mate of what would be a reasonable peace establishment, 
and reduce our several departments to it.” 

Mr Flood. —“ The right honourable gentleman can 
have no doubt of the propriety of my saying a few words 
in reply to what he has delivered. Every member of the 
House can bear witness of the infirmity I mentioned, and 
therefore it showed but little candour to make a nocturnal 
attack upon that infirmity. But I am not afraid of the 
right honourable gentleman : I will meet him anywhere, 
or upon any ground, by night or by day. I would stand 
poorly in my own estimation, and my country’s opinion, 
if I did not stand far above him. I do not come here 
dressed in a rich wardrobe of words to delude the people. 
I am not one who has promised repeatedly to bring in a 
bill of rights, yet does not bring in that bill, or permit any 
other person to do it. I am not one who threatened to 
impeach the Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench for acting 
under an English law, and afterwards shrunk from that 
business. I am not the author of the simple repeal. I 
am not one who would come at midnight, and attempt, 
by a vote of this House, to stifle the voice of the people, 
which my egregious folly has raised against me. I am 
not the gentleman who subsists upon your accounts, I 
am not the mendicant patriot who was bought by my 
country for a sum of money, and then sold my country for 
prompt payment. I am not the man who, in this House, 
loudly complained of an infringement made by England, 
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in including Ireland in a bill, and then sent a certificate 
to Dungannon that Ireland was not included. I never 
was bought by the people, nor ever sold them. The 
gentleman says he never apostatised ; but I say I never 
changed my principles. Let every man say the same, 
and let the people believe them if they can. But if it be 
so bad a thing to take an office in the state, how is it that 
the honourable gentleman is connected with persons in 
office % They, I hope, are men of virtue, or how came 
that gentleman so closely connected with Colonel Fitz¬ 
patrick 1 I object to no man for being in office. A 
patriot in office is the more a patriot for being there. 
There was a time when the glories of the great Duke of 
Marlborough shrunk and withered before those of the 
right honourable gentleman, when palaces superior to 
Blenheim were to be built for his reception, when pyra¬ 
mids and pillars were to be raised, and adorned with 
emblems and inscriptions sacred to his virtue. But the 
pillars and pyramids are now sunk, though then the great 
Earl of Chatham was held inferior to him. However, he 
is still so great, that the Queen of France will, I have no 
doubt, have a song made on the name of Grattan. 

“ Lord Harcourt practised economy ; but what was the 
economy of the Duke of Portland % One hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds were voted to raise twenty thousand seamen, 
though it was well known that one-third of that number 
could not be raised ; and what was the application of the 
money 1 It was applied to the raising qf the execrated 
Fencibles. 

“ It is said that I supported Lord Harcourt’s adminis¬ 
tration. That is true ; but I never deserted my principles: 
I carried them into the Cabinet with me. A gentleman 
who now hears me, knows that I proposed to the Privy 
Council an Irish mutiny-bill, and that, not with a view of 
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any pecuniary grant. I supported an absontee-tax, and, 
while I was in office, registered my principles in the books 
of Government ; and the moment I could not influence 
Government to the advantage of the nation, I ceased to act 
with them. I acted for myself : I was the first who ever 
told them that an Irish mutiny-bill must be granted. If 
this country is now satisfied, is it owing to that gentleman ? 
No ; the simple repeal, disapproved and scouted by all the 
lawyers in England and in Ireland, shows the contrary; and 
the only apology he can make is, that he is no lawyer at 
all. A man of warm imagination and brilliant fancy will 
sometimes be dazzled with his own ideas, and may, for the 
moment, fall into error ; but a man of sound head could 
not make so egregious a mistake, and a man of an honest 
heart could not persist in it after it was discovered. I 
have now done; and give me leave to say, if the gentle¬ 
man enters often into this sort of colloquy with me, he will 
not have much to boast of at the end of the session.” 

Mr Grattan.— “ In answer to the honourable member 
who spoke last, I am obliged to say something. I shall 
adhere to order as much as possible: it is much more 
material to observe decorum towards this House than to 
retort personalities. 

“ The charge brought against me of accepting £50,000 
from Parliament is not my affair, but yours. You thought 
my services deserved it. I will not imitate the honourable 
member by a display of them, nor will I pay you so ill a 
compliment as to suppose it necessary to justify your 
unanimous act against any charge of that member. 

“ With respect to a bill of rights, I mentioned to this 
House that the English act, then recently passed, called the 
St Christopher’s Bill, did, I apprehended, extend to Ire¬ 
land ; if so, that it was a breach of compact, and made 
some measure necessary on the part of Ireland ; that I 
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requested it to consider, in that case, whether an Irish bill 
of rights ought not to be introduced, and if that was the 
sense of the House, that I should propose one. A few 
days after, I brought the St Christopher’s Bill to the 
House, and submitted whether they conceived it to be an 
infraction on the part of England ; but so far were gentle¬ 
men from thinking so, there was not one who spoke in 
the debate that did not disclaim the idea, and declare the 
act could not be construed to extend to Ireland, (I 
must observe that this bill had passed in England before 
Mr Fox’s motion for a repeal of the Declaratory Act;) 
and so decided against any measure was the House, that 
a short time after, when a bill of rights was introduced, it 
was rejected almost unanimously, six men only voting for 
it. I did not introduce a bill of rights, therefore, because 
the only ground for it was a supposed infraction, which 
was denied. I plainly perceived that such a bill was 
certain to be rejected by the whole House. It was my 
duty to give you notice of everything which might be 
thought an infraction, and then to acquiesce in your judg¬ 
ment. As to the other charge, that I endeavoured by a 
vote of this House to stifle the voice of the people, it has 
been basely mis-stated. The motion was, that every man 
who should, in writing or speech, assert that a right existed, 
or could be revived, in a foreign legislature to bind this 
country, was a public enemy. The words of the motion 
are the best answer to the charge of empty clamour, which 
I despise. 

“ Sir, it is the misfortune of every one who acts a con¬ 
spicuous public part, to be followed and traduced by men 
of a malignant and envious mind, who see no merit where 
they take no part; but it is not the slander of the bad 
tongue of a bad man that can defame me. I maintain my 
reputation in public and in private life. No man of 
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character can say I ever deceived him—no country has 
called me a cheat. Let me suppose such a man—a man 
whose constant practice was to abuse every person who 
differed from him, and to betray every man who trusted 
him. I will begin with him in his cradle and follow him 
to his last state. I will suppose him in the first period of 
his political life, intemperate ; in his second, corrupt; and 
in his last, seditious ;—that, after a virulent attack upon 
the persons and government of a succession of Viceroys, 
he became reconciled to Administration when your 
expenses were increased, when an embargo was laid on the 
trade of Ireland, and war declared against the liberties of 
America. I will suppose this man then to have become 
silent, and to drop the themes of past invective ; that, on 
the great Constitutional question of the Mutiny Bill, when 
it was made perpetual, he absconded, but in a year and 
half after the bill had passed, that he exclaimed, we were 
ruined by a perpetual Mutiny Bill. With respect to 
Poyning’s law, when money bills were altered session after 
session, and the altered bill thrown out at one door and 
introduced at another, I will suppose this man to abscond 
or acquiesce; yet afterwards, when another gentleman 
undertook the remedy, I will suppose him to exclaim 
against the grievance, the remedy, and the man who intro¬ 
duced it. As to the repeal of 6 Geo. I., when the ques¬ 
tion was debating here, I will suppose him silent about 
renunciation, and not even to divide; but after the repeal 
was ready for the Royal assent, that he exclaimed against 
it, and implored the people to be dissatisfied with freedom, 
because he was not the man who obtained it, and can¬ 
vassed even in the public street for sedition. I will 
suppose that he supported the most prodigal measures of 
the most prodigal Administration, and opposed retrench¬ 
ment ; that he supported in this House the ruinous 
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embargo of 1776 ; that, when the inadequate duty on 
sugar was debating, and an altered sugar bill was passed, 
he absconded, but in a year or two after exclaimed that 
we were ruined by it. With respect to the volunteers, I 
will suppose that he never was a volunteer till he ceased 
to be a placeman ; that he first opposed their institution 
and afterwards inflamed them—the last of their friends 
and the first of their enemies. As to America, I will 
suppose him to have voted four thousand of the Irish 
army to fight against her, calling those butchers an armed 
negotiation; and thus, with a metaphor in his mouth and 
a bribe in his pocket, gave a base suffrage against the 
liberty of America, the eventual liberty of Ireland, and 
the cause of mankind. 

“ I will suppose this man’s honour equal to his oath. I 
will suppose him an insufferable egotist. I will stop him 
in his career and say,—Sir, you are mistaken if you think 
your talents are as great as your life is infamous. We 
have seen you a violent opposer of Government, and 
afterwards on the most trying questions silent—silent for 
years—and silenced by money ; we have seen you haunt¬ 
ing this house like a guilty spirit, watching the moment 
when you should vanish from the question ; or you might 
be descried hovering about this dome like an ill-omened 
bird of night, with sepulchral note, cadaverous aspect and 
a broken beak, watching to stop and pounce upon your 
prey ; or, we have detected you hid behind that chair, to 
avoid a division, or feigning infirmities to excuse your 
absence. Influenced by place or stung by disappointed 
ambition, we have seen you pursue a course of manifest 
duplicity. You can be trusted by no man ; the people 
cannot trust you ; the Crown cannot trust you; you have 
dealt out the most impartial treachery to both, and now 
you tell the nation she was ruined by others when she 
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was sold by you. You fled from the Mutiny Bill you 
fled from the Sugar Bill—you fled from the Six Months 
Money Bill—I therefore tell you in the face of your coun¬ 
try, before all the world, and, to your beard—you are not 
an honest man.” 

Mr Flood. —“ I have heard a very extraordinary 
harangue indeed, and I challenge any one to say that 
anything half so unwarrantable was ever delivered in this 
House. The right honourable gentleman set out with 
declaring he did not wish to use personality ; and no 
sooner has he opened his mouth, than forth issues all that 
venom, that ingenuity and disappointed vanity, for two 
years brooding over corruption, has produced. But it 
cannot taint my public character. Four-and-twenty years 
passed in your service have established thatand, as to 
my private, let that be learned from my tenants, from my 
friends, from those under my own roof—to those I appeal; 
and this appeal I boldly make in utter contempt for 
insinuations, false as they are illiberal. The whole force 
of what has been said rests upon this, that I once accepted 
office, and this is called apostasy; but is a man the less 
a patriot for being an honest servant of the Crown ? As 
to me, I took as great a part with the first office of the 
State at my back, as ever the right honourable gentleman 
did with mendicancy behind him.” 

It has been strongly insisted on by Mr Grattan’s friends 
that this contest originated in Flood’s jealousy of his 
parliamentary grant. This seems to me untenable. The 
occasion was rather grasped at by Mr Grattan. Flood 
had said nothing whatever to provoke hostility; and he 
was evidently labouring under the painful infirmity (the 
gout) to which he made allusion. The real source of the 
contention was said to spring from a mistake which Grattan 
in his great measure made in point of law , and which his 
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adversary developed. The one insisted that a simple 
repeal of the statute in question was sufficient—the other, 
that a complete renunciation of the principle was neces¬ 
sary to effect the national purpose. In the clear and 
terse manner in which Flood puts his proposition, there 
can be no doubt that his legal construction was the correct 
one. “ Repeal,” says he, “ without a renunciation, leaves 
you, in effect, only where you were before. It is a first 
principle of law that a declaratory act declares the law to 
be what it was before ; that is to say, that it only declares, 
and that it does not alter the law. The repeal of a 
declaratory law, unless it contains a renunciation of the 
principle, is only a repeal of the declaration, and not of 
the legal principle ; the principle remains behind in full 
force.” This opinion made its way, and not unreasonably ; 
but it does seem, however, both unreasonable and unnatu¬ 
ral that a legal mistake—for, at worst, it amounted to 
nothing more — should have almost overwhelmed Mr 
Grattan with popular suspicion. It did so, however. A 
national clamour followed him. He was even accused of 
having lent himself to the proposition of a contemplated 
union! and compelled for a time to seek refuge in 
England. Such is popular stability, and such the reward 
of the credulity which counts on it! Flood s eloquent 
vindication of himself terminates with an insinuation too 
lirect to have been either evaded or misunderstood. 

« In ability,” says he, “ I will yield to many—in zeal 
to none ; and if I have not served the public cause more 
than many men, this at least I may say, I have sacrificed 
as much to it. Do you repent of that sacrifice ? If I am 
asked, I answer, No. Who could repent of a sacrifice to 
truth and honour 1—to a country that he loves, and a 
country that is grateful 1 Do you repent of it 1 No ; 
but I should not rejoice in it, if it were to be attended 
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only with a private deprivation, and not to be accom¬ 
panied by all its gains to my country. I have a peculiar 
right, therefore, to be solicitous and ardent about the 
issue of it; and no man shall stay me in my progress. 
Even were the words with which I utter this the last 
effort of expiring nature—were the accent which conveys 
it to give the breath which was to waft me to that grave 
to which we all tend, and to which my footsteps rapidly 
accelerate, I would go on—I would make my exit by a 
loud demand of your rights ; and I call upon that God 
of truth and liberty which has so often favoured you, 
and which has of late looked down on you with such 
a peculiar grace and glory of protection, to continue to 
give His inspirings; to crown you with the spirit of His 
completion ; and to assist you against the errors of those 
that are honest, as well as against the machinations of 
those that are not soy 

Such was the great parliamentary gladiatorship between 
Flood and Grattan ; and such another docs not stand 
recorded. How a contention so prolonged and so enven¬ 
omed should have been permitted to proceed, seems 
marvellous. For one moment in the course of Mr Flood’s 
reply the Speaker interfered, but his interposition met 
little countenance. The parties retired unmolested from 
the House, Mr Flood having made his escape after being 
arrested. Next day a hostile meeting was appointed, but 
the Chief Justice’s warrant very properly terminated the 
matter. In a few nights afterwards, Mr Flood resumed 
the subject in his own vindication, and in an admirable 
speech detailed and justified his political history. Mr 
Grattan rose to reply, but the entire House, und voce, at 
last interposed, and so the affair was set at rest for ever. 
In connection with this subject, Mr Grattan’s subsequent 
conduct does him infinite honour. In reply to a pamphlet 
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written by Lord Clare, he thua notices an allusion to 
Flood:— 

“ Mr Flood, my rival, as the pamphlet calls him—and I 
should be unworthy of the character of his rival, if, even 
in his grave, I did not do him justice—he had his faults, 
but he had great powers—great public effect. He per¬ 
suaded the old—he inspired the young. The Castle* 
vanished before him. On a small subject he was miser¬ 
able ; put into his hand a distaff, and, like Hercules, he 
made sad work of it ; but give him the thunderbolt, and 
he wielded it with the arm of a Jupiter. He misjudged 
when he transferred himself to the English Parliament. 
He forgot that he was an oak of the forest, too old and 
too great to be transplanted at fifty ; and his seat in the 
British Parliament is a caution to the friends of Union 
to stay at home and make the country of their birth the 
seat of their action.” Mr Grattan himself never disre¬ 
garded the caution till the legislative Union left him no 
alternative save that of “transplantation,” or remaining 
out of Parliament altogether. 

Elaborately vituperative as was his invective against 
Flood, there is nothing in it more cutting or contemptuous 
than is contained in a single sentence addressed to one of 
his more humble revilers. “ I shall,” said he, “ make no 
other remark on the personalities of the honourable member 
who has just spoken, than merely to say that, as I believe 
he rose without a friend, so he has certainly sat down with¬ 
out having made an enemy.” Mr Grattan required all the 
power of sarcasm with which he was so liberally endowed. 
His public life was one continual warfare. It was not to be 
expected that the idle mob of parasites who fattened upon 
public abuses would give way without a struggle. Accord¬ 
ingly he was dogged by spies, and denounced by enemies as a 

* The seat of the Irish Government. 
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sworn traitor : his pursuits were made the subject of solemn 
examination before the Privy Council; the privacy of his 
dwelling was invaded, and his life seriously endangered. 
Against all his remonstrances, his friends compelled him 
to evade the storm by a temporary retirement in England. 
It has since been ascertained, by the testimony of the 
United Trish leaders, that Mr Grattan never was of their 
number. As an opponent of evil measures, as an enemy 
to evil government, he was violent, it is true, even to the 
utmost license of opposition ; but there he paused. The 
champion of Irish independence, he was an advocate for 
British connection—a friend to popular privileges, he was 
no foe to the constitutional prerogative of the sovereign. 
In proof of this, he was often the object of popular sus¬ 
picion, and experienced more than once to what a reed he 
trusts who leans on popularity. 

The most interesting epoch of his varied and eventful 
life was now approaching—that of the legislative Union. 
It was solemn midnight, in the very height of a debate of 
feverish excitement; the question was one of life or death 
to Ireland—a question whether she was to dwindle into a 
province, or retain her name amongst the nations ; the 
passions of the assembly were mastering its reason ; burst 
after burst of eloquence, inspired by such a theme, was 
more and more inflaming them, when the wild cheer, 
aud almost frenzied acclamation, were hushed as if by 
magic, and a spectacle was seen which was not seen 
without tears—Grattan had that very morning been 
elected for Wicklow, and was advancing to take his seat. 
He had just risen from a bed of sickness ; and, trembling 
and attenuated, tottered to his place, supported by two 
friends. What a scene it was, and what feelings it excited! 
There he sat, the patriarchal patriot; he who (to repeat 
himself) had watched by the cradle of Irish independence 
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—there he was, faithful to the last, gasping for breath, as if 
about to die with it. It was truly a sublime, a mournful, 
and a touching spectacle. He spoke from his seat—he 
was too feeble to stand—his voice was weak, his utterance 
impeded ; but as he warmed with the mighty subject, the 
recollection of his youthful toils and youthful triumphs 
revived his spirit, and he grew young again. Never was 
he finer : 1800 saw the Grattan of ’82, Will it be 
believed that such was the moment chosen deliberately to 
revile and crush him 'l Mr Isaac Corry, a man of mark 
and talent, rashly adventured on the glory of the achieve¬ 
ment. lie was answered thus :—“ My guilt or innocence 
has little to do with the question before us. I rose with the 
rising fortunes of my country—I am willing to die with her 
expiring liberties. To the voice of the people I will bow. 
but never shall I submit to the caprices of an individual 
hired to betray them and slander me. The indisposition of 
my body has left me, perhaps, no means but that of lying 
down with fallen Ireland, and recording upon her tomb 
my dying testimony against the flagrant corruption that 
has murdered her independence. The right honourable 
gentleman has said that this was not my place; that, 
instead of having a voice in the councils of my country, I 
should have been standing as a culprit at her bar—at the 
bar of a court of criminal judicature to answer for my 
treasons. The Irish people have not so read my history : 
but let that pass ; if I am what he has said I am, the people 
are not therefore to forfeit their constitution. In point of 
argument, therefore, the attack is bad; in point of taste 
or feeling, if he had either, it is worse ; in point of fact it 
is false, utterly and absolutely false—as rancorous a false¬ 
hood as the most malignant motives could suggest to the 
prompt sympathy of a shameless and a venal defamer. 
The right honourable gentleman has suggested examples 
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which I should have shunned, and examples which I should 
have followed. I shall never follow his, and I have ever 
avoided it. I shall never be ambitious to purchase public 
scorn by private infamy; the lighter characters of the 
model have as little chance of weaning me from the habits 
of a life, spent, if not exhausted, in the cause of my native 
land. Am I to renounce those habits now for ever 1 
And at the beck of whom 1—I should rather say of what 1 
Half minister, half monkey—a prentice politician, and a 
master coxcomb. He has told you, what he has said of 
me here he would say anywhere. I believe lie would say 
them of me in any place where he thought himself safe 
in saying so : nothing can limit his calumnies but his 
fears. In Parliament, he has calumniated me to-night; 
in the King’s courts he would calumniate me to-morrow ; 
but had he said, or dared to insinuate, one-half as much 
elsewhere, the indignant spirit of an honest man would 
have answered the vile and venal slanderer with a blow.” 
The parties went instantly from the House to the field. 
Corry was wounded in the arm. A friend who was pre¬ 
sent told me the duel took place in the twilight, and that 
Grattan said, “ The gentleman is placed too far off— I 
cannot see him plainly—let him come nearer and accor¬ 
dingly he did so. 

It would be unjust to Mr Grattan to confine our quota¬ 
tions from his sketches of character to those which he 
flung off angrily in the excitement of the moment. He 
was fond of those occasional digressions, and far from 
averse to giving the bright side of the picture. A few are 
selected, and they are characteristic and felicitous. 

MR FOX. 

“ The authority of Mr Fox has been alluded to—a 
great authority, and a great man. His name excites 
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tenderness and wonder. To do justice to that immortal 
person, you must not limit your view to his country. His 
genius was not confined to England—it was seen three 
thousand miles off, in communicating freedom to the 
Americans; it was visible, I know not how far off, in 
ameliorating the condition of the Indian ; it was dis¬ 
cernible on the coast of Africa, in accomplishing the 
abolition of the slave-trade. You are to measure the 
magnitude of his mind by parallels of latitude. His 
heart was as soft as that of a woman—his intellect was 
adamant.” 

His etching of a very celebrated contemporary well 
deserves a place, not merely for its fidelity and beauty, 
but because it will introduce to England a character little 
known here—Dean Kirwan. He had been a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, but conformed to the Church of Eng¬ 
land. He was a wonderful orator—one of the greatest 
that ever filled a pulpit ; and yet, when injudicious friends, 
after his death, published a volume of his sermons, they 
were scarcely readable ! This sounds paradoxical, but it 
is true. The volume is not remembered : those who heard 
the preacher never can forget him. It was my happiness 
to have the opportunity thrice, while a student in the 
University of Dublin. The church, on those occasions, 
presented a singular, and, in truth, not a very decorous 
spectacle. 1 The military were drawn round it, but the 
scene within baffles all description. A bear-garden was 
orderly compared with it! The clothes were torn off 
men’s backs—ladies were carried out, fainting or in 
hysterics—disorder the most unseemly disgraced the entire 
service, and so continued, till Kirwan reached the pulpit. 
What a change was there then ! Every eye was turned 
to him—every tongue was hushed—all was solemn silence. 
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His enunciation of the Lord’s Prayer was one of the finest 
things ever heard. Never, before or since, did mortal man 
produce such wonderful effect. And yet he had his dis¬ 
advantages to overcome : his person was not imposing, he 
was somewhat wall-eyed, and his voice at times was inhar¬ 
monious. But he was a magician. Talk of acting talk 
of Garrick, or Kemble, or Kean !—there never was such 
an actor. He drew tears once from his whole congrega¬ 
tion, and, more than that, all the money out of their 
pockets, by—a single sentence ; for he said no more. It 
was his custom to preach a charity sermon once a-year for 
the children of St Peter’s. The anniversary had arrived. 
The church, as usual, was crowded to the ceiling. The 
children, boys and girls, (some hundreds,) were ranged, as 
usual, in galleries fronting the pulpit. A rumour had got 
abroad that ICirwan was taken ill; and it was so. But he 
appeared to his time, though manifestly enfeebled. He got 
through the prayer, and, amid dead silence and breathless 
expectation, stood for a moment mute. His bosom heaved 
—his whole frame trembled—he looked up to the galleries 
—his heart seemed breaking, as, with uplifted hands and full 
eyes, he exclaimed—“ My poor, poor children, I am unable 
to plead your cause!” and sank back into his seat. This was 
not affectation—restricted by his physicians to preaching 
a few charity sermons annually, even those efforts proved 
fatal. No person who has not heard him can have the 
faintest idea of the effect he produced. People went fore¬ 
armed against him, prepared with such a sum as they 
could afford to give, and no more. Fruitless precaution ! 
Next day the vestry-room was crowded with pilgrims 
coming to redeem the watches and ear-rings they had left 
upon the plates! There was seldom less than £1200 
collected in the church after one of his sermons. I saw 
the funeral procession of this great orator and philan- 
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thropist pass through the streets of Dublin. There was 
no misplaced pomp to mock the nothingness of man, but 
the charity children of Dublin, male and female, amount¬ 
ing to some thousands, followed the hearse of their bene¬ 
factor. It was a sad but beautiful spectacle. People who 
never heard of Kirwan will read this page with incredulity. 
Alas ! I fear there is much of excellence in Ireland still to 
be learned here—aught to her disadvantage has been made 
prominent enough. In the present instance Mr Grattan 
shall be my witness, and here is his public and striking 
attestation. 


DEAN kirwan. 

“ He called forth the latent virtues of the human heart, 
and taught men to discover in themselves amine of charity 
of which the proprietors had been unconscious. In feed¬ 
ing the lamp of charity, he exhausted the lamp of life. He 
came to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, and shake one 
world with the thunders of another. The preacher’s desk 
becomes a throne of light—around him a train not such 
as crouch and swagger at the levee of viceroys—horse, foot, 
and dragoons—but that wherewith a great genius peoples 
his own state—charity in ecstasy, and vice in humiliation. 
Not, as with you, in cabinet against the people, but in humi¬ 
liation. Vanity, arrogance, and saucy empty pride, appalled 
by the rebuke of the preacher, and cheated for a moment 
of their native improbity and insolence. What reward 1 St 
Nicholas without, or St Nicholas within 1* The curse of 
Swift is upon him—to have been an Irishman, to have been 
a man of genius, 'and to have used it for the benefit of his 
country. Had this man, instead of being the brightest of 
preachers, been the dullest of lawyers—had he added to 
dulness, venality—-had he augmented the crime of venality 

* Obscure preferments. 

K 
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by senatorial turpitude, he had been a judge. * Or had he 
been born a blockhead, bred a slave, trained up in a great 
English family, and handed over as a household circum¬ 
stance to the Irish Viceroy, he should have been an Irish 
bishop and an Irish peer, with a great patronage—per¬ 
haps a borough—and have returned members to vote 
against Ireland ; and the Irish parochial clergy must have 
adored his venality, and deified his dulness. But, under 
the present system, Ireland is not the element in which a 
native genius can rise, unless he sells that genius to the 
Court, and atones by the apostasy of his conduct for the 
crime of his nativity.” This last sentence seems to have 
suggested his fine lines to the poet of Ireland— 

u Unprized are her sons, till they learn to betray; 

Undistinguished they live, if they shame not-their sires ; 

And the torch that would light them on dignity’s way 

Must be caught from the pile where their country expires.*' 

There was another clergyman, a Franciscan friar, upon 
whom Mr Grattan also bestowed a fine eulogium. It con¬ 
cluded thus:—“ If I did not know him to be a Christian 
clergyman, I should suppose him by his work to be a 
philosopher of the Augustan age of literature.” O’Leary 
was a wise man, and has bequeathed a question on which 
it behoves Irishmen of all persuasions to ruminate—“ Why 
should religion, which the Almighty meant to be a bond of 
union amongst us, be turned by ourselves into a wall of 
separation V’ O’Leary was a wit also. It was he who 
replied to the Protestant bishop of Cloyne on the subject 
of purgatory—“ Well, my good Lord, you may go farther 
and fare worse." 

Passages of great beauty—amongst others, Grattan’s 
classic character of Lord Chatham — crowd upon the 

* These cases were well known at the time not to have been quite ima¬ 
ginary. 
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memory. Let me most reluctantly conclude with this mag¬ 
nificent extract from his speech on the Tithe Question :— 

“ Had the apostles advanced amongst the Jews preten¬ 
sions to the tenth of the produce of Judea, they would not 
have converted a less perverse generation. But they were 
humble and inspired men : they went forth in modest guise, 
with naked foot, and brought to every man’s door, in his 
own tongue, the true belief: their word prevailed against 
the potentates of the earth; and, on the ruin of barbaric 
pride and pontific luxury, they placed the naked majesty 
of the Christian religion. 

“ This light was soon put out by its own ministers; 
and, on its extinction, a beastly and pompous priesthood 
ascended—political potentates, not Christian pastors— 
full of false zeal, full of worldly pride, and full of gluttony ; 
empty of the true religion ; to their flock, oppressive ; to 
their inferior clergy, brutal; to their king, abject ; and to 
their God, impudent and familiar. They stood on the 
altar as a stepping-stone to the throne, glozing in the 
ear of princes, whom they poisoned with crooked principles 
and heated advice, and were a faction against the king 
when they were not his slaves—the dirt under his feet— 
or—the poniard in his heart. Their power went down— 
it burst of its own plethory, when a poor reformer, with 
the gospel in his hand, and with the inspired spirit of 
poverty, restored the Christian religion.” Mr Grattan 
was three hours in delivering the speech of which the 
above is a fragment. It astonished all who heard, and 
cannot fail, to instruct, improve, and delight all who peruse 
it. He was, of course, assailed on all hands as an enemy 
to the church ; but we have lived to see a prime minister 
of England, and with the assent of Parliament, quintuple 
the church reductions proposed in that speech! 

Of this great man, personally, I knew nothing; a mis- 
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fortune not lessened bj its having been my own fault. I 
had, however, the honour of an introduction to him from 
the present Earl of Charlemont. The occasion was 
memorable, but inauspicious. Shortly after my call to 
the Irish bar, on returning from court, through Mary 
Street, I perceived a great mob, apparently in much com¬ 
motion. It was occasioned by the chairing of Mr Grattan 
and Sir Robert Shaw after a city election. The former 
had some time previously grievously offended the Irish 
patriots, and it was not now forgotten. In a debate on 
one of those coercion acts, by which an inveterate impolicy 
even still misgoverns Ireland, he had incautiously declared 
that there was a French party in that country. No doubt 
he thought so ; and such a declaration, coming from such a 
man, carried the measure. In my belief he was misin¬ 
formed. There had been one, and an important one, in 
1798, some remnant of which may have lingered down to 
1803, but Robert Emmett’s speech towards the close of that 
year erased every trace of it. The Irish of the subsequent 
years, down to 1829, were absorbed in the agitation of the 
Roman Catholic emancipation question, and troubled not 
their heads about France or Frenchmen. Besides, their 
then leader was proverbially a very pacific character. 
However, the expression sank deep and rankled. It was 
remembered at the election, and a ferocious rabble, chiefly 
composed of the butchers of Cole’s market, determined 
upon vengeance. They made an occasion of the chairing. 
That day was very near adding the blackest page to Ireland’s 
history, black enough already. These misguided men, 
armed with knives and brickbats, had already precipitated 
Mr Grattan from his car, which was soon torn to atoms. 
He was on the ground, his hat off, and his white silk 
stockings slightly sprinkled with blood ! A more savage 
and disgraceful spectacle I never witnessed. He had been 
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hurried by some friends into the house of an upholsterer in 
Mary Street, where my introduction took place. It is not 
for me here to enter into details which may be found in 
all the journals of the day. Mr Grattan’s manner was 
more than kind ; and the occurrence afterwards produced 
an invitation to Tinnehinch, of which circumstances un¬ 
fortunately prevented my acceptance. He was greatly 
moved, but, as it seemed, more at the national disgrace 
than any personal indignity : and he was right—no dis¬ 
grace, undoubtedly, affected him. There was a grandeur 
in his indignation, as he paced up and down the long 
room, speaking to himself, and occasionally pausing. At 
last—chafed, apparently, beyond further power of endur¬ 
ance—he suddenly exclaimed, “ I will not remain here— 
I will go forth—I will cast myself upon the bosoms of my 
countrymen! ” Fortunately for himself—most fortunately 
for Ireland—he was dissuaded by his friends. 

As in Ireland’s mirth there is often something of 
melancholy mingled, so her sadness has occasionally its 
gleam of sunshine. If the scene within was sufficiently 
humiliating, it was impossible to keep one’s countenance 
at the one out of doors. The butchers were determined 
on giving Shaw what they called “ a shilloo,” a sort of 
Irish ovation, not unlikely to be his last. He was a quiet, 
well-meaning man, without the least ambition of aspiring 
to martyrdom. Yet, in sooth, he was on the very brink 
of it, and entirely out of kindness ! The friendly savages, 
all in their shirt-sleeves, had stopped the chair in which, 
hat in hand, he stood like a statue, as motionless and as 
pale as its marble. He was not able even to make a bow 
to his popularity. No wonder;—now—there was a shout, 
and such a shout—an Indian war-whoop was music to it; 
and now there was a shower—an Irishman always throws 
up his hat when he is happy, but hats they had not—the 
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brick-bats did as well—so up they went in hundreds, and 
down they came with an increased velocity—“ Shaw for 
ever ! ” perpendicular in the midst of them. He was an 
alderman, but no head could have stood it. However, he 
miraculously escaped, and spared his countrymen the 
practical bull of having made a proto-martyr to popu¬ 
larity. 

Mr Grattan’s political principles were strictly those of 
Mr Curran; and the only measure which I ever heard him 
condemn in his friend’s conduct was his support of the 
odious insurrection bill in 1807. He certainly loved him 
in his heart, and to the day of his death their intimacy 
was undimiuished. Curran’s sketch of any one was almost 
equivalent to an intimacy. He was an admirable mimic, 
and I have often heard him both act and relate the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote of Mr Grattan’s simplicity—a character¬ 
istic, the frequent, and indeed the natural accompaniment 
of genius. One day he and Mr Duquery, an eminent 
barrister, dined with Mr Curran at the Priory. The 
water at table was the theme of panegyric, and Duquery 
said it was the best he ever tasted. The next morning 
Mr Grattan was missed at the breakfast table ; in a few 
minutes, however, he entered the parlour quite out of 
breath, his hat oif, his hair dishevelled, and a tumbler of 
water in his hand—“ Curran, when Duquery said last 
night that the water here was the best he ever tasted, I 
did not choose to contradict him, because the water might 
have been kept, and I might have done it an injustice : 
but I have now satisfied myself; here it is, taken fresh 
out of the well with my own hand, and it’s not to be com¬ 
pared to the water at Tinnehinch!” “ I declare,” added 
Curran, “ he was so Serious, you would have thought 
■that the character of his pump involved that of his 
country.” 
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One evening he left the theatre with a party at the end 
of the first act of a farce, in which some peasant (Robin 
Roughhead, I believe) was, much to his delight, persuaded 
that he was ennobled. At supper, Grattan was observed to 
be quite abstracted; at length he was heard to say, as if to 
himself, “ I hope they will not undeceive that poor fellow. 
I hope they will let him die a lord, he was so very happy.” 
In conversation he is described as being delightful. He 
was fond of etching off a character in a few sentences. 
Tone in his diary describes him saying of Hussey Burgh : 
“ He fell in love with daisies on his march ; be stooped to 
pick them up and twist them into a garland, which he 
flung about him, and so entered the field of battle, half a 
hero and half an opera-dancer.” 

A friend said once to him of Fitzgibbon, “ I think he is 
a dangerous man.” “ Very,” said Grattan : “ a very dan¬ 
gerous man—to run away from." 

Arguing on the character of a Protestant bishop, 
who was said to have strangled a man with his own 
hands in the rebellion, his antagonist said, “Well, you 
can’t deny that he was learned and pious.” “ Oh, 
very,” was the reply, “ very learned and very pious— 
but—he was addicted tQ blood, and prone to intoxica¬ 
tion.” 

Mr Grattan was much attached to Curran, and was 
fond of speaking of him after we had lost him—“ A loss,” 
said he, “ that I feel; it has left a blank.” My friend, 
Sir John Franks, who was one of Curran’s executors, told 
me, that one evening Mr Grattan called him aside in a 
crowded drawing-room, saying,—“ Come, Franks, sit down 
on this sofa, and let you aud I talk of poor Curran 
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Of Mr Flood, except his part in the controversy which 
has been cited, scarcely anything remains. There never 
was a man whose memory owes so little ,to his friends. 
His speeches have been misreported and his papers dis¬ 
persed. Such neglect is not merely an unkindness 
towards the individual—it is an offence against the 
country. Yet he was a laborious man, wrote frequently for 
the press, and had much anxiety respecting his posthu¬ 
mous fame. It is well known that, amongst other things, 
he translated some books of Homer, and copied, with 
alterations and additions by himself, the two last books of 
the Paradise Lost; it was a favourite amusement of his 
to read them to his friends. Yet even these have been 
suffered to perish. Posterity, therefore, will find little to 
justify a reputation which was unquestionably his due. 
Curran told me one evening at the Priory that “ Flood 
was immeasurably the greatest man of his time in Ireland,” 
—a panegyric indeed, from one who almost idolised Mr 
Grattan. The Letters of Junius were, singularly enough, 
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ascribed to them both. Grattan was much too young to 
hare written them, but he set the question at rest by a 
denial under- his hand. Flood, on the contrary, seems, 
from an anecdote related by Mr Warden Flood, to have 
rather coquetted with the imputation. It seems his lady 
was reported to have been his amanuensis. One day 
sitting with some friends, the conversation turned upon 
Junius, when she said—“ It would save a great deal of 
trouble if Junius would avow himself, and I really think 
he should do so Flood entered at the moment, and had 
manifestly heard the remark. He sat down, regarding the 
speaker for a few minutes with grave attention, and then 
turning to his neighbour, said: “ I should like to know 
your definition of a secret V’ “ Why,” replied the person 
addressed, “ I should call that a secret which is known 
only to two persons.” “ No, no,” said Flood pointedly, 
“ if it is known to more than one, it ceases to be a secret.” 
This was a weakness ; for Mr Henry Grattan has demon¬ 
strated by dates and distances that Flood could not have 
been Junius. He cites an answer to Sir William Draper, 
which could not in those days have reached London from 
Ireland, where Flood is proved to have been at the time. 
Never was paternity more conclusively disproved. How¬ 
ever, the last edition of these celebrated letters goes far to 
establish the supposition that the world is indebted for 
them to Sir Philip Francis. It may not, perhaps, be out 
of place here to relate an anecdote of this singular person, 
which I had from Mrs Ridgway, the wife of the well- 
known and equally respected publisher in Piccadilly. 
Francis frequently visited the shop, where the excellent 
proprietor permitted a daily assemblage of his old poli¬ 
tical friends. Francis was well known to have been hasty, 
sensitive, and irritable to excess. He walked in, one day, 
very much excited, and addressed Mrs Ridgway, who 
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happened to be alone—“ Pray, madam, hare you seen the 
newspapers much of late 1 The wretches!—but I don’t 
mind them, not I—the wretches! Now, I have not done 
one single thing which they ascribe to me. Ah! but what 
would the wretches say if they knew I wrote ”—the word 
was all but out. Mrs Ridgway ventured to add it— 
“Junius, Sir Philip ?” and he rushed, almost choked, into 
the street. This is a remarkable occurrence, and there is 
no doubt of its authenticity. It is singular that, of a 
man who so much occupied the public mind, no genuine 
memorial has appeared. Mr Ridgway assured me that he 
was personally cognisant of the existence of two large 
manuscript volumes of his life, compiled and written by 
himself, and which he highly prized. Their non-appear¬ 
ance is mysterious. Surely, even if they disclosed the 
great political and literary secret of our day, after such 
lapse of time, all personal compromise is out of the ques¬ 
tion. The actors themselves have all passed away, and it 
is difficult to suggest how their posterity could suffer by the 
disclosure. A nobleman, who knew Francis well, describes 
him as having been singularly restless, ever ill at ease, 
always on the watch for something offensive; which having, 
very much to his discomfort, found, he sought solace in the 
contemplation of a posthumous revenge, which appeased 
him much. On such occasions he exclaimed, “ I’ll book 
him; see if I don’t book him!”—a menace which could 
only have inference to some intended publication. 

In Mr Grattan’s early life, he became intimate with 
Mr Flood at the house of a common friend, in the county 
of Kilkenny. It is singular to relate, that almost all we 
know of this great man’s personal life, and much also of 
his political, should, be derived from the son and able 
biographer of his rival. So, however, it is. “ Mr Flood,* 

* Grattan's Life and Times, by his Son. 
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we leara, was of considerable use to Mr Grattan in his 
early days. He assisted in bringing him forward, and 
encouraging him to enter public life. They wrote, they 
argued, they debated together.” This is truly curious, 
considering the occurrences of their future lives. But the 
authority is unquestionable. Mr Grattan himself thus 
writes of him at this period :—“ Flood is the most easy 
and best-tempered man in the world, as well as the most 
sensible. He harangued one morning; be was excellent 
—your humble servant, execrable, overawed, and ashamed 
of himself.” He was fond of theatricals—then very much 
the fashion in Ireland—and often acted in a private 
theatre in the same plays with Mr Grattan.* Devoted 
also to the sports of the field, he varied its amusements 
with those of reading, writing, and recitation. A sad 
misfortune befell him in early life—the death by his hand 
of a Mr Agar in a duel. It arose out of an election con¬ 
test, and he was not to blame. His antagonist had been 
slightly wounded by him in a previous duel; and having 
thought proper to revive the quarrel, the second and fatal 
one took place. Agar was shot through the heart. He 
seems to have been a very intemperate man, and even on 
the ground could not refrain from language the most 
insulting and unwarrantable. A bystander says of Flood, 
“ Nothing ever was superior to his temper or his steady 
courage. He has nothing to apprehend from prosecution 
or from calumny.” Prosecute him, however, they did. 
He was tried for murder at the assizes of Kilkenny, and 
the jury found a verdict of “ manslaughter in his own 
defence”—a virtual acquittal. 

It was about this time that Mr Grattan (who, with 
Flood, was engaged in political and literary warfare with 
the government of Lord Townshend) wrote his celebrated 

* Mr Grattan played Macduff to Flood’s Macbeth. 
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character of Chatham,.a production by many attributed to 
Burke. Mr Henry Grattan gives the following anecdote 
on the subject, related by him for the first time. When 
the character of Chatham was read to the friendly coterie 
by its author, “ Sir Hercules Langrishe observed that they 
should not let that go. ‘ But how shall we introduce it V 
said Flood. Langrishe, whose mind was ever playful, 
arranged it rather drolly—‘Ill settle it thus : Well put 
it in a note, as if from Dr Robertson; * he is going to 
publish a new edition of his America —that is Chatham’s 
subject; so we shall say we have been favoured with this 
character of the champion of the colonies.’” They did so, 
and Robertson’s volumes have been often searched for it— 
of course, in vain. It is a grand production, of which any 
one might be proud. Having with difficulty discovered it 
since the last edition of this work, I willingly save the reader 
a perhaps fruitless search after it by its insertion here. 


CHARACTER OP LORD CHATHAM. 

“ The Secretary stood alone. Modern degeneracy had 
not reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the 
features of his character had the hardihood of antiquity ; 
his august mind overawed majesty ;• and one of his sove¬ 
reigns thought royalty so impaired in his presence that he 
conspired to remove him, in order to be relieved from his 
superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow system of 
vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories 
sank him to the vulgar level of the great; but, overbear¬ 
ing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object was England 


* No two styles can possibly differ more than Robertson’s and Grattan’s ; 
yet, strange to say, Horace Walpole was deceived by this stratagem. He attri¬ 
butes the character of Chatham to Robertson in his recently published letters, 
addressed to Lady Ossory. 
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—his ambition was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed 
party; without corrupting, he made a venal age unani¬ 
mous. France sank beneath him. With one hand he 
smote the house of Bourbon, and wielded in the other 
the democracy of England. The sight of his mind 
was infinite, and his schemes were to affect not Eng¬ 
land, not the present age only, but Europe and posterity. 
Wonderful were the means by which these schemes were 
accomplished—always seasonable, always adequate—the 
suggestions of an understanding animated by ardour and 
enlightened by prophecy. 

“ The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and 
indolent—those sensations which soften, and allure, and 
vulgarise—were unknown to him ; no domestic difficul¬ 
ties, no domestic weakness reached him ; but, aloof from 
the sordid occurrences of life, and unsullied by its inter¬ 
course, he came occasionally into our system to counsel 
and decide. 

“ A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so 
authoritative, astonished a corrupt age ; and the Treasury 
trembled at the name of Pitt through all her classes of 
venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that she had 
found defects in this statesman, and talked much of the 
inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of his 
victories. But the history of his country, and the calami¬ 
ties of the enemy, answered and refuted her. 

“Nor were his political abilities his only talents—his elo¬ 
quence was an era in the senate, peculiar and spontaneous, 
familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and instinctive 
wisdom—not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the 
splendid conflagration of Tully: it resembled, sometimes 
the thunder, and sometimes the music of the spheres. 

“ Like Murray, he did not conduct the understanding 
through the painful subtlety of argumentation ; nor was 
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he, like Townsend, for ever on the rack of exertion, but 
rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the point 
bj the flashings of his mind, which, like those of his eye, 
were felt, but could not be followed. 

“Yet, he was not always correct or polished ; on the 
contrary, he was sometimes ungrammatical, negligent, and 
unenforcing, for he concealed his art, and was superior to 
the knack of oratory. Upon many occasions he abated 
the vigour of his eloquence ; but, even then, like the spin¬ 
ning of a cannon ball, he was still alive, with fatal, unap*> 
proachable activity. ’ 

“Upon the whole, there was in this man something 
that could create, subvert, or reform—an understanding, 
a spirit, and an eloquence to summon mankind to society, 
or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and rule the 
wildness of free minds with unbounded authority ; some¬ 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a 
blow in the world that should resound through its history.” 

Mr Flood had a commanding figure, and in his youth 
a prepossessing countenance, bearing, however, in his man¬ 
hood, traces of infirmity—a decay which, in his irritation, 
we have seen Mr Grattan condescending to notice. Per¬ 
haps he was not aware, at the time, of the grievousness of 
the allusion. Flood felt the defect so sensitively, that 
nothing could induce him to sit for his portrait. There 
is, however, a striking likeness of him to be found in Bar¬ 
rington’s book on the Union ; but he never sat for it.* 
Sir Jonah assured me the artist took it by stealth, through 
the keyhole of .a door, the sitter being in total ignorance 
of the operation. 

The success of Single-speech Hamilton, as he was 

* I have been assured that Barrington was wrong, and that there are three 
portraits of Mr Flood extant. 
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called, though he spoke several times, first called Flood for¬ 
ward. His debut was brilliant; and Provost Hutchinson, 
who answered, highly complimented him. It is amusingly 
told of Stone the primate, a stirring and ambitious man, 
that, as he proceeded, Stone talked of him as likely to 
make a figure ; but finding he sat down without flattering 
himself, declared he looked on him as “ the dullest gentle¬ 
man he ever heard.” “ He was,” * says a very adequate 
critic, who watched his whole career, “a consummate 
member of parliament. Active, ardent, and persevering, 
his industry was without limits. He was in himself an 
Opposition, and possessed the talent—in political warfare 
a most formidable one—of tormenting a minister, and 
every day adding to his disquietude. In skirmishing, in 
returning with rapidity to the charge, though at first shaken 
and nearly discomfited, his quickness, his address, his 
powers of retort and of insinuation, were never exceeded 
in Parliament. However, it was from the whole of the 
campaign that his abilities were to be duly appreciated.” 
One of his methods of “ disquieting ” a minister, was the 
plying him with inconvenient questions. On one of these 
occasions, the Secretary referred him to some subaltern 
who was absent—“ Well, well,” said he, “ I must be con¬ 
tent to wait. Formerly the oak of Dodona uttered its 
own oracles, but the wooden oracle of our Treasury is 
compelled to give his responses by deputy.” Mr Flood’s 
detractors are prone to dwell on what they please to term 
his failure in the English parliament. Unquestionably he 
did not succeed at first to an extent worthy of his previous 
reputation. But still, failure is too strong a word. He 
made an inauspicious commencement. It was on one of 
the great debates on Mr Fox’s East India Bill, and after 
Fox himself, Pitt, and Sheridan had spoken, that, with no 

* Hardy’s Life of Charlemont. 
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previous preparation, he rose for the first time. Having 
been enfeebled by a severe surgical operation, he had no 
idea of making more than a few observations, but was 
induced to proceed by the attention and expectation of 
the House* He manifestly knew but little of the subject, 
became diffuse and abstracted, and the result, undoubtedly, 
was disappointment. He was severely encountered by 
Courtnay, a sort of ornate jester, in a reply fraught with 
personal malignity, induced by a slight he had received 
some years before from Flood in Ireland. It was an 
unworthy and heartless reprisal, under the circumstances. 
Flood himself was imprudent. The country was at that 
time divided into two great parties, represented by their 
two great leaders in the House of Commons. He chose 
to set up for himself as an independent member, the 
most helpless of all characters, where party is everything, 
and an individual, nothing. There was, besides, in the 
pretension, an assumed superiority and a self-reliance, 
difficult of assent, and provocative of envy. His great 
countryman Burke, giant though he was, knew that House 
too well to repudiate party support. Flood afterwards 
complained that he felt himself “ unprotected.’ This wa$ 
in his reply on the reform question. “ The ghost, said 
he, “ of French tumult has been again exorcised to conjure 
down/ if possible, the dangerous spirit of reform ; and a 
grave member of the British parliament, in the gravest of 
all possible harangues, has imaged to himself that a mis¬ 
sionary from the National Assembly of France has escaped 
to this kingdom to make the present proposition. I am 
not a native of France. I am a citizen of the British 
empire ; I am a member of this House. I appeal to you 
whether my conduct has been that of an advocate or an 
agitator—whether I have often trespassed on your atten¬ 
tion—whether ever, except on a question of importance, 
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and whether I then wearied you with ostentation or pro¬ 
lixity 1 I am as independent in fortune* and nature as 
the honourable member himself. I have no fear but that 
of doing wrong, nor can I have a hope on the subject but 
that of doing some service before I die. The accident of 
my situation has not made me a partisan ; and I never 
lamented that situation till now, that I feel myself as 
unprotected as I fear the people of England will be on 
this occasion.” No doubt, he was left solely to his self- 
reliance and his self-resources ; because, in truth, there 
was no one interested in defending him. But, though he 
could claim nothing from gratitude, as a stranger he had 
a right to expect something from generosity. He expe¬ 
rienced the very reverse. Every engine was employed to 
depreciate him by the envious, who hated his established 
reputation, and by the prejudiced, who hated him for his 
country. It is all but incredible, but it is certain, never¬ 
theless, that he was reproached with being an Irishman ! 
No doubt, men calling themselves patriots have, in a later 
day, revived this odious spirit, and retorted upon English¬ 
men the epithet of “ Saxon but, be he who he may, the 
encourager of these national antipathies is the enemy of 
our common country. Where it may offend, matters not 
—such is my opinion. Flood’s history in the Irish House 
of Commons proved that he was intractable—a man tena¬ 
cious of his own opinion, and likely, at any moment, to 
fly off from all control. He explained his rule of action 
in a few nights after his conflict with Mr Grattan. “ With 
regard,” said he, “ to Lord Harcourt’s administration, the 
objection is, that I did too much ; the charge, with respect 
to the other, is, I did too little for it. These two accusa¬ 
tions running in contrary directions, like a double poison, 

* He was the son of Chief-Justice Flood, and inherited an ample indepen¬ 
dence. 


L 
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each may cure the operation of the other. But the fact 
is this, I acted not upon visions and imaginations, but on 
sound common sense, the best gift of God to man, -which 
then told me, and still whispers, that some administrations 
deserve a more active support than others. I did not run 
headlong against Government at one time, and with it at 
another, but adapted my conduct, as I ought to do, to 
what I saw and felt. I felt myself a man of too much 
consequence to be a mere placeman. If not a minister to 
serve my country, I would not be the tool of salary. 
What was the consequence 1 I voted with them in mat¬ 
ters of importance when they were clearly right—I voted 
against them in matters of importance when they were 
clearly wrong ; and in matters of small moment I did not 
vote at all—and why 1 I scorned, by voting for them in 
such matters, to seem to pay court. What remained ? 
Not to vote at all. If you call that absconding, going 
behind the chair, or escaping into the corridor, call it what 
you please—I say I was right : this was my plain way of 
dealing—this was common sense.” Such was his own 
account of the principles which regulated him ; and assu¬ 
redly it was natural enough that even his powerful but 
uncertain aid should have been postponed for the less 
doubtful service of inferior partisanship. The above ex¬ 
tract is taken from a very able and elaborate vindication 
of his public life, pronounced by him a few nights after 
the collision already related. Mr Grattan rose to reply, 
but the House unanimously interfered, and the dispute 
was put to rest for ever. He once thus ludicrously 
affrighted the luckless whipper-in of the Irish House, as 
he crossed him during his speech—“ What is that I see ! 
Shall the temple of Freedom be still haunted by the foul 
fiend of bribery and corruption ? I see personified before 
me an incarnation of that evil principle which lives by the 
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destruction of public virtue!” These sudden exclama¬ 
tions, arising from the accident of the moment, were by 
no means unusual with him, and often produced consider¬ 
able effect. There was a knot of young men, rather con¬ 
vivial in their habits, members of the Commons, and de¬ 
voted courtiers. They amounted to thirteen, and wore 
the uniform of the Hilsborough Club, orange and blue, 
caring little for the debate, and only seduced from their 
potations by the division. Flood, on an amendment, 
asserting “ the perpetual union of the crowns, and separa¬ 
tion of the legislatures,” had just risen to reply at three 
in the morning, when in they rushed in a body to swell 
the majority against him. He paused for a moment, as 
if in joyous surprise, and then, expanding his arms to 
welcome them, exclaimed—“ Ha ! what do I behold ! I 
hail those glorious colours, auspicious to the constitution. 
These honourable men, no doubt, have spent the night in 
vigils for the glory and fortunes of the commonwealth! 
Come, then, come to this heart with all your patriotism.” 
The patriots found they were too early, declined the 
embrace, and, amid the laughter of the House, hastily 
retreated to wait the summons of the division bell. Flood 
remained for some years in the English Parliament, and 
had nearly recovered his ground. He spoke on the 
French Treaty, and on Parliamentary Reform particu¬ 
larly, with such success, that Mr Pitt declared he would 
have voted for his plan had it not been for the excited 
temper of the times. On this last occasion he was an¬ 
swered by Mr Grenville, his reply to whom was consi¬ 
dered worthy of his best days, and obtained the eulogium 
of Mr Burke. If Flood’s testimony be admitted, he has 
left a miserable picture of political faithlessness in Ireland 
during his public life. “ I have,” says he, “ been betrayed 
oftener, when taking an active part in the House of Com- 
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mons of Ireland, than I think it necessary to state. 
Except some particular persons—men, indeed, of the most 
scrupulous and delicate honour—every one to whom I in¬ 
trusted a parliamentary motion, or a plan of conduct during 
the session, almost uniformly betrayed me! ” There 
seems no reason to doubt it, knowing what we do. They 
could not have become the proficients in treachery which 
they proved themselves in 1800, without having served a 
very industrious apprenticeship. Mr Flood died in 1791. 

In 1783, Mr Curran entered Parliament, and joined 
the Opposition, in whose ranks he remained during the 
administration of the young and hair-brained Duke of 
Rutland. So unpopular was this nobleman in Ireland, 
that on his first presentation at the theatre he was pub¬ 
licly hooted by the populace. His viceroyalty was the 
scene of much stormy contention, and was of much political 
importance in the House of Commons, but he was himself 
wholly devoted to his private pleasures. It was said he 
was sent to drink the Irish into good humour, and his 
court was the residence of riot and dissipation. The taste 
of the Duke himself was by no means the most refined, 
nor was his demeanour the most dignified in the world. 
A celebrated courtezan of the name of Peg Plunket occu¬ 
pied his attention much more than the Privy Council, and 
sometimes unconsciously shared even the honours of 
royalty. It is a notorious fact, that one evening, losing 
all recollection in her society, he forgot that he had been 
accompanied by a guard of honour, and morning dawned 
upon a troop of dragoons parading before her lodgings in 
attendance upon his Excellency! I have heard Curran 
relate two anecdotes of this woman, which he said were in 
universal circulation at the time. The Duke had gone in 
state to the theatre. The whole viceregal suite was 
assembled—chamberlain, pages, aides-de-camp, &c. The 
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favourite, as usual, graced the lattices. A fellow in the 
gallery recognised her, and wishing to mortify the Duke, 
who was very unpopular, bellowed out most unceremoni¬ 
ously—“ Peg, Peg, who was your companion yesterday 
evening ? ” “ Manners, fellow ! Manners,” retorted 

Peg, affecting to rebuke him. It is unnecessary to add 
that Manners is the name of the Rutland family. 

At another time a lady of rank, ignorant of the person 
to whom she had been referred, went to inquire the cha¬ 
racter of a dismissed servant. In a short time, however, 
she discovered her mistake, and was very naturally greatly 
disconcerted. “Oh,” said Peg immediately, with the most 
perfect sang froid, “ I beg your ladyship may not be in the 
least alarmed ; I shall let you away through the back-door, 
which I had made for the accommodation of the bishops.” 

His order of knighthood was comprehensive : the diffi¬ 
culty was, how to evade its imposition. In one of his 
rural progresses, he was weather-bound with his suite at 
a miserable country inn, kept by one Cripps. The even¬ 
ing had been passed as usual, but not as usual did daylight 
dawn on Cripps—it revealed a knight, a veritable knight as 
ever the soberest of Viceroys could have created ! What 
was to be done 1 Cripps was called in. Two hundred 
a-year in the customs was to be a substitution for the 
surrendered dignity. He took time to consider. The deli¬ 
beration was soon over. There was a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself. To the Duke’s 
horror, the poor man announced, that though he was 
willing, Lady Cripps would not hear of it! And so she 
lived and died, Lady Cripps, the wonder and envy of her 
village. The Duke died, according to the account of Mr 
Hardy, Lord Charlemont’s biographer, of a fever produced 
by excessive dissipation, at the age of thirty-three! 

As this was the most active part of Mr Curran’s par- 
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liamentary life, I have selected, as a specimen of his 
eloquence in the senate, the following speech, delivered on 
moving an address, and which has not appeared in the 
published collection :— 

“ The present is the most awful and important crisis 
that Ireland ever saw, considering the actual state of the 
nation, of the empire, and of the war in which we are 
engaged. As to the original motives of the war, it is not 
the time to inquire into them ; they are lost in the events : 
if they had been as pure as they have been represented, 
how much is it to be regretted that the issue has proved 
only, that it is not in mortals to command success! 
The armies of Europe have poured into the field, and 
surrounded the devoted region of France on every side ; 
but, far from achieving their purpose, they have only 
formed an iron hoop about her, which, instead of quelling 
the fury of her dissensions, has compressed their spring 
into an irresistible energy and forced them into co-action. 
During its progress we saw the miserable objects for whom 
it was undertaken consumed in nameless thousands, in the 
different quarters of Europe, by want and misery and 
despair; or expiring on the scaffold, or perishing in the 
field. We have seen the honest body of the British 
manufacturer tumbled into the common grave with the 
venal carcass of the Prussian hireling ; we have seen the 
generous Briton submit to the alliance of servitude and 
venality, and submit to it in vain. The sad vicissitudes of 
each successive campaign have been marked by the defeat 
of our armies, the triumphs of our enemies, and the perfidy 
of our allies. What was the situation of the contending 
parties at the beginning of the contest ? England, with 
Spain, with Austria, with Prussia, with Holland, with 
Ireland on her *side ; while France had to count the 
revolt of Toulon, the insurrection of La Vendee, the re- 
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belliou of Lyons, and her whole eastern territory in the 
hands of her enemies. How direful the present reverse ! 
England exhausted, Holland surrendered, Austria waver¬ 
ing, Prussia fled, and Spain fainting in the contest; while 
France, triumphant and successful, waves a military and 
triumphant sceptre over an extent of territory that stretches 
from the ocean and the Rhine to the Pyrenees and the 
ocean. I will not dwell upon this miserable picture; I 
will only observe that, during this long succession of 
disaster and defeat, Ireland alone, of all the allies of Great 
Britain, has neither trafficked, nor deceived, nor deserted. 
The present distresses of her people attest her liberality 
of her treasure, while the bones of her enemies and of her 
children, bleaching upon all the plains of Europe, attest the 
brilliancy of her courage and the steadfastness of her faith. 

“ In this state was the war at the commencement of this 
session. Shortly before that period, it had been thought pru¬ 
dent by his Majesty’s ministers in Great Britain to remove 
the chief governor of this kingdom,and toappointa successor. 
Of that successor it would be presumptuous in me to be a 
panegyrist; of his predecessor, it would be neither consis¬ 
tent with the decorum of the House, nor with my own feel¬ 
ings, to speak with any personal reproach : to the acts of 
both it is impossible not to advert. That the commence¬ 
ment of this session was a most awful period, was stated 
from the Throne, and admitted by the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament: the causes that made it awful were 
clearly understood by the new Viceroy—the disasters of 
the war, and the discontents of the Irish nation. Of those 
discontents, this House cannot possibly be ignorant, because 
they cannot be ignorant of the cause—namely, the 
abuses in our government. Upon this subject you 
must see that you have much to redress,, and have not a 
little to atone: your situation is most* Critical, Tour 
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conduct, then, if it can be looked at distinctly from your 
conduct afterwards, I would consider as highly dignified. 
Lord Fitzwilliam found it necessary to demand a supply 
to an unexampled amount : the House felt the necessity, 
and complied with the demand ; but they were the 
trustees of the nation, and must have felt that so extra¬ 
ordinary an exertion of supply ought to be accompanied 
by a most extensive measure of redress. They could 
not, as honest men, give the money of the people, and 
give a sanction to the continuance of their grievances : 
they might bestow their own money, if they would, with¬ 
out equivalent ; but to act so with the money and the 
blood of the nation would not have been generosity, 
but the most abominable dishonesty and fraud; they could 
give it only upon the terms of redress, and upon those 
terms only was it demanded by Lord Fitzwilliam, or 
given by that House. It was inconsistent with the purity 
of his mind, it was inconsistent with the character which 
they ought to preserve in the nation, to put this command 
into express terms : he could not have said to them ex¬ 
pressly, I will cure those corruptions which have depressed 
and impoverished your people—which have enriched the 
most unworthy, aud have been connived at by a majority 
of yourselves. He could not thus hold them out as 
criminals and penitents to the nation ; it was a compact, 
therefore, expressed rather by acts than words. The 
Viceroy set actually about the reform, and the House 
attested their most zealous gratitude and concurrence. 
Thus did I consider this Hoqse as warranted to say 
to their constituents, We have sent the flower of your 
population to the standard of the empire ; we have sent 
the protector from his habitation, the mechanic from his 
trade, and the labourer from his field ; we have found you 
weak, and we have made you weaker ; we have found you 
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poor, and we have made you poorer ; we have laid a load 
of taxes upon you, of which for years you must feel the 
depression ; we have laid those taxes so as almost to pre¬ 
clude the attainment of those comforts and decencies of 
life, without which you can scarcely exist: but we have 
not sold you, we have not betrayed you ; what we have 
given, has been the pledge of your loyalty, and the price 
of your redemption : by that pledge you have united 
yourselves to your king, and your posterity with his, for 
ever; for that price, the grievances and the abuses that 
depressed you, shall be corrected and redressed. This 
did I consider to be the meaning of this transaction, as 
fully as if it had been expressed in the strongest terms of 
contract or stipulation. 

“ It remains to state what these abuses and these grie¬ 
vances were. They began with the sale of the honour of 
the peerage—the open and avowed sale, for money, of the 
peerage, to any man who was rich and shameless enough 
to be the purchaser. Upon this subject I cannot dwell 
with too much severity and indignation ; it depraved the 
Commons, it profaned the sanctity of the Lords, it 
poisoned the sources of legislature and the fountains of 
justice, it annihilated the very idea of public honour and 
public integrity ; yet this was done by the government of 
Lord Westmoreland. I have myself, in this House, 
stated the charge; I have offered to bring evidence to 
the bar to prove it; I have offered to prosecute the 
crime at the risk of that punishment which the law 
denounces against the fal^e accuser ; but that government 
shrank from the inquiry—the charge was suffocated in the 
previous question. The truth of the charge was, however, 
confessed by that very flight from trial. It was like the 
flight of any ordinary felon in the admission of the guilt. 
It differed from it- in this—it was followed by no forfeiture. 
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“ I go next to the sending of the troops from the coun¬ 
try, contrary to law and to compact. That compact, 
and the provision in the Money Bill, declared that 
twelve thousand men should be at all times kept up 
in Ireland for the defence thereof, except in case of 
actual rebellion in, or invasion of, Great Britain ; yet 
this law was broken by Lord Westmoreland’s adminis¬ 
tration ; it was broken in the moment of war, with the 
enemy at the gate, when the breach of the law might 
have been the loss of the island. If such a charge of 
assuming a dispensing power were to be mentioned in the 
British Parliament, that assembly would turn pale at the 
bare statement of an assumption of power by which the 
last of the Stuarts had lost, and meritedly lost, his throne ; 
but I have lived to hear the charge made upon an Irish 
Viceroy, either not attempted to be denied by his adherents, 
or admitted by their justification of the fact, yet eluded by 
the subterfuge of the motion for adjournment. Of such 
subterfuges I cannot sufficiently express my abhorrence. 
It is a desertion of the duty which, as the grand inquest 
of the nation, we owe to the public, thus to smother 
accusation, and collude with the accused. It cannot save 
his character, and can only produce a shameful impunity, 
with the loss of all estimation with ourselves and with our 
constituents: it invites offence, by discouraging accusation. 
This effect, however, it shall never have with me. I have 
often before been baffled by this dexterity of evasion, and 
I cannot be without apprehension that, even this night, 
the most disinterested effort of*public duty may be hag¬ 
ridden under the weight of a previous question ; but I 
will persevere, for I know it is to efforts of this sort, 
made, no doubt, with very superior., talent, but attended 
with no better success, that Ireland is indebted for the 
little progress she has made against the torrent of her 
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oppressions. What excuse can be made for the expendi¬ 
ture of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds of the 
public money, -without any sanction whatsoever of law, 
but advanced to the colonels of new-raised levies, without 
security or account 1 I appeal to your own accounts for 
the truth of the fact; I appeal also to the law touching 
the issuing of the public money, to prove its criminality. 
A grant of almost every office, at his departure from the 
government, was shamelessly made to his own friends and 
adherents. I and my friends have, session after session, 
complained of the pernicious excess of influence, and we 
were opposed as the invaders of a just and necessary 
patronage. If Lord Westmoreland thought that patron¬ 
age necessary, upon what ground could he justify the 
shameless plunder of it, to the injury of his sovereign, and 
to the prejudice of his successor 1 Upon what pretence 
could he be considered, in his own country, as the friend 
of the necessary power of his sovereign, when he must be 
conscious that he had laboured to reduce the influence 
of that sovereign to a state of the most contemptible 
imbecility \ It is a notorious fact, that he has not left 
a single office of value in Ireland, of which a reversion 
could be granted, that he has not put out of the power of 
the Crown for a number of years to come. And now, I 
call upon this .House, I call upon his friends within it, 
(if any friends he has within it,) to vindicate him if they 
can—to deny the fact if they can—to justify it if they can 
—and to relieve him from the distressing situation in which 
he must feel himself, if a fact of this kind shall be admitted 
and confirmed, while it is screened by the interposition of a 
previous question. Let me warn you, how you exhibit 
this anxiety for the prorogation, like the zeal of honest 
servants, who stand at the windows with their muskets 
to oppose the executions of creditors, that, when they 
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have beaten off the sheriff, they may steal the furniture 
themselves. 

“ I now pass to the subject of the Roman Catholics. 
I cannot sufficiently recoguise their merits, their sufferings, 
and their claims. I willingly profess myself the apologist 
of this House for the great concessions which it made in 
1793, and for that perfect emancipation to which, in the 
beginning of the session, it assented with a unanimity 
interrupted only by the dissent of two honourable mem¬ 
bers, whose diversity of opinion I cannot but respect and 
regret, but which I cannot adopt. I need not enforce the 
injustice, the absurdity, and the danger of denying that 
emancipation : the question, such as it was, is not left for 
the discussion of the present session ; it has been decided 
in 1793. By giving the elective franchise, the principle 
of their full claim was admitted ; the man who is consti¬ 
tutionally fit to be a constituent, must be equally so to be 
a representative. The concessions of 1793 have autho¬ 
rised their pretensions, and put their claims into a pro¬ 
gress which it would be just as easy to stop as it would be 
the revolution of the heavens or the earth ; that measure 
for which the great mass of the people feel themselves 
ripe, and demand as the great bond of their union and 
anchor of their safety, however it may, by sinister inter¬ 
ference, be impeded or delayed, cannot be finally withheld 
or refused; we are pledged to it by our duty to the public, 
we are now doubly pledged to it for the vindication of our 
character. The defeating of our so laudable intentions 
upon this subject, was stated as the reason of the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. Only see the point of view in which 
the Commons of Ireland were put by this extraordinary 
measure. In plain English, Mr Pitt might as well 
have said, the Lords of Ireland have no will of their own, 
the Commons of Ireland have no will of their own, 
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they are the representatives only of their wants and of 
their venality. If Lord Fitzwilliam remains in Ireland, 
the Catholics will be emancipated ; if we send another in 
his place, that tame and sequacious Parliament will move 
like puppets, by his wires, and the nation will still continue 
divided and depressed, to the great advantage of English 
patronage, to the great credit of English justice. Upon 
this subject I assert that the House, in emancipating the 
Catholics, would have only ratified the engagement of their 
previous concessions; I assert that Lord Fitzwilliam has 
acted wisely by concurring in the performance of that 
engagement; and it only now remains with the House to 
vindicate its honour and its character by expressing a 
becoming resentment at the interference which has frus¬ 
trated that performance ; for where, if such interference is 
endured, where shall the legislature of Ireland be found ? 
Not in the Commons, not in the Lords, not in the King, 
but it will be found one and indivisible in the sacred 
person of an Irish minister. 

“ There remains to be mentioned one grievance more, of 
which we expected the redress, and which redress might have 
justified our extraordinary grants—the unjust and impolitic 
restraints upon our commerce. Without our own concur¬ 
rence, those restraints cannot exist an hour; and how, at 
this moment, could we justify such a concurrence to the 
people 1 We are the trustees of that people ; we are the 
trustees of their properties and of their rights; we have only 
the power of trustees ; we have the power to manage, the 
duty to defend, but we have neither the power to abuse, to 
bestow,nor to surrender. Every wise man in this country is 
now convinced that, with respect to commerce, the old a dag e, 
Honesty is the best policy, is peculiarly true; and that 
the wealth of one country can never be effectually secured 
by the povertyof another. The first inventions of commerce, 
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like those of all other arts, are cunning and short-sighted, 
and the perfection of the machine is too generally supposed 
to consist in the complexity of its wheels : it is only in the 
course of progressive improvement that they are unfolded 
with simplicity and comprehension. The abolition, there¬ 
fore, of these restraints, is what we owe to policy ; but we 
owe it also in common honesty to our constituents. We 
have loaded their poverty with taxes ; we have sent away 
those whose labour might produce for them the necessaries 
of life, of which we have thereby doubly diminished the 
production and increased the price : with what face shall 
we approach them, if we say that we have done all this 
without attaining the redress of a single grievance? With 
what face, if we abandon them in Parliament, shall we 
turn them over to the tax-gatherer for consolation ? 

“ I know this is no time when the passions of the public 
ought to be inflamed, nor do I mean to inflame them. 
(Here a murmur was heard from the opposite side 
of the House.) Yes, I speak not to inflame, but I 
address you in order to allay the fever of the public 
mind. If I had power to warn you, I would exert that 
power in order to diminish the public ferment—in order 
to show the people that they have more security in your 
warmth than they can have in their own heat; that the 
ardour of your honest zeal may be a salutary ventilator 
to the ferment of your country, in order that you may 
take the people out of their own hands, and bring them 
within your guidance. Trust me, at this momentous 
crisis, a firm and tempered sensibility of injury will be 
equally honourable to yourselves, and beneficial to the 
nation ; trust me, if, at a time when every little stream is 
swollen into a torrent, we alone shall be found to exhibit 
a smooth and listless and frozen surface, the folly of the 
people may be tempted to walk across us ; and whether 
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they should suppose that they -were only walking upon ice, 
or treading upon corruption, the rashness of the experiment 
may be fatal to us all. I do, therefore, think it is a time 
for you to speak out. You granted the property of our 
constituents—you granted their persons to Great Britain ; 
you did so in a war most unpopular in Ireland, in the dis¬ 
aster of which, she might lose everything—in the best 
event of which, she could gain nothing ; you embarked 
yourselves and your country in her cause, and your loyalty 
and attachment grew with her distresses, and seemed to 
rise upon her defeats ; you did so upon the faith that the 
grievances under which she laboured, and the abuses of 
which she complained, would under the administration of a 
Viceroy in whose virtues and character you could not but con¬ 
fide, have been redressed ; your honest confidence has been 
defrauded, and your honest zeal insulted with a blow ; your 
grants have been accepted—I think dishonestly accepted. 

“ The Viceroy, in whom your addresses attested your so 
just and unlimited a confidence, while he was employed in 
the correction of those abuses, was recalled in a manner 
the most ignominious, not to him (for the bold and simple 
and manly integrity of a conduct, directed by a mixed 
regard to prudence, to loyalty, and to justice, placed him 
far above the aspersion of low intrigue or interested cabal,) 
but in a manner most ignominious to you : it is a reproach 
which he may repel by silent and contemptuous disdain; 
but it is an ignominy which you will adopt by silence, 
and which you can only repel by speaking out. The 
measures for which your constituents paid the most in¬ 
valuable purchase, have been most impudently intercepted 
in their progress; you owe it, therefore, to Lord Fitzwilliam 
—you owe it to yourselves—you owe it to your country— 
you owe it to the British nation, to speak out. Already has 
too much been sacrificed to your submission to ministers; 
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let me advise jou now to make some atonement by con¬ 
sulting the interests of jour King and jour countrj. Do 
not meanlj flatter those ministers with an idea that their 
insolence does not, and must not, damp the zeal and alien¬ 
ate the afFections of a lojal, a proud, a brave, and an 
injured people ,’ do not dishonestlj lead that beloved and 
justlj beloved Sovereign into the fatal delusion of suppos¬ 
ing that Ireland either does or can glow with the same 
affection, or beat with the same ardour, if these indignities 
shall continue to be wantonlj inflicted upon her ; do not 
be guiltj of keeping Great Britain in ignorance of the exact 
disposition of the last ally whose fidelity has survived this 
eventful war ; state to her honestly the sentiment of jour 
countrj, a sentiment which you can attest, but which you 
cannot control—that Ireland, even in the hour of British 
adversity, remembers and plights anew her solemn cove¬ 
nant of ‘ standing and falling with the British nation,’ 
but that she remembers too it is a covenant of ‘equal 
fate,’ upon the terms of ‘ equal liberty ; ’ that it is a 
covenant which Ireland is to cement with her blood, but 
which Great Britain must ratify with her justice.” 

The following passages from his speech upon pensions I 
have also extracted, which the reader will find well worthy 
his perusal. They are admirable specimens of grave and 
sarcastic humour. 

“ This polyglott of wealth, this museum of curiosities, 
the pension list, embraces every link in the human chain, 
every description of men, women, and children, from the 
exalted excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, to the debased 
situation of the lady who humbleth herself that she may 
be exalted. But the lessons it inculcates form its greatest 
perfection : it teaches that sloth and vice may eat that 
bread which virtue and honesty may starve for, after they 
had earned it: it teaches the idle and dissolute to look 
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up for that support which they are too proud to earn : it 
directs the minds of men to an entire reliance on the ruling 
powers of the state, who feed the ravens of the royal 
aviary that continually cry for bread : it teaches them to 
imitate those saints on the pension list that are like the 
lilies of the field—they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
yet are arrayed like Solomon in all his glory : in fine, it 
teaches a lesson, which, indeed, they might have learned 
from Epictetus, that it is sometimes good not to be over- 
virtuous ; it shows that, in proportion as our distresses 
increase, the munificence of the Crown increases also—in 
proportion as our clothes are rent, the royal mantle is 
extended over us. But, notwithstanding, the pension list, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. Give me leave to 
say, (it is coming home to the members of this House)— 
give me leave to say, that the Crown, in extending its 
charity, its liberality, its profusion, is laying a foundation 
for the independence of Parliament; for hereafter, instead 
of orators or patriots accounting for their conduct to such 
mean and unworthy persons as freeholders, they will learn 
to despise them, and look to the first man in the state ; 
and they will, by so doing, have this security for their inde¬ 
pendence, that while any man in the kingdom has a shilling, 
they will not want one. Suppose, at any future period of 
time, the boroughs of Ireland should decline from their 
present flourishing and prosperous state ; suppose they 
should fall into the hands of men who would wish to drive 
a profitable commerce by having members of Parliament 
to hire or let: in such a case, a secretary would find great 
difficulty if the proprietors of members should enter into 
a combination to form a monopoly ; to prevent which in 
time, the wisest way is to purchase up the raw material, 
young members of Parliament, just rough from the grass, 
and when they are a little bitted, and he has got a pretty 

M 
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stud, perhaps of seventy, he may laugh at the slave-mer¬ 
chant. Some of them he may teach to sound through the 
nose like a barrel-organ ; some, in the course of a few 
months, might be taught to cry, ‘ Hear, hearsome, 
‘ Chair, chair,’ upon occasion, though those latter might 
create a little confusion if they were to forget whether 
they were calling inside or outside those doors. Again, 
he might have some so trained, that he need only pull a 
string, and up gets a repeating member ; and if they were 
so dull that they could neither speak nor make orations— 
for they are different things—he might have them taught 
to dance—-pedibus ire in sententiam. This improvement 
might be extended—he might have them dressed in coats 
and shirts all of one colour, and of a Sunday he might 
march them to church two and two, to the great edification 
of the people, and the honour of the Christian religion ; 
afterwards, like the ancient Spartans, or the fraternity at 
Kilmainham, they might dine together in a great hall! 
Good heaven ! what a sight! to see them feeding together 
in public, upon the public viands, and talking of public 
subjects for the benefit of the public. It is a pity they 
are not immortal; but I hope they will flourish as a cor¬ 
poration, and that pensioners will beget pensioners to the 
end of the chapter.” 

His distinction between Christianity and mere political 
ascendency may suggest useful reflections. . “ But it seems 
the Protestant ascendency is in danger. What do you 
mean by that word \ Do you mean the right and pro¬ 
perty and dignities of the Church ? If you do, you must 
feel they are safe. They are secured by the law, by the 
coronation oath, by a Protestant parliament, a Protestant 
King, a Protestant confederated nation. Do you mean 
the free and protected exercise of the Protestant religion ? 
You know it has the same security to support it. Or do 
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you mean the just and honourable support of the numerous 
and meritorious clergy of your own country, who really 
discharge the labours and duties of the ministry \ As to 
that, let me say, that if we felt on that subject as we 
ought, we should not have so many men of talents and 
virtues struggling under the difficulties of their scanty 
pittance, and feeling the melancholy conviction, that no 
virtues or talents can give them any hope of advancement. 
If you really mean the preservation of every right and 
every honour that can dignify a Christian priest, and give 
authority to his function, I will protect them as zealously 
as you. I will ever respect and revere the man who 
employs himself in diffusing hope, and light, and consola¬ 
tion. But if you mean by ascendency the power of per¬ 
secution, I detest and abhor it. If you mean the ascen¬ 
dency of an English school over an Irish university, I 
cannot look upon it without aversion. An ascendency of 
that form raises to my mind a little greasy emblem of 
stall-fed theology, imported from some foreign land, with 
the graces of a lady’s-maid, the dignity of a side-table, the 
temperance of a larder ; its sobriety, the dregs of a patron’s 
bottle ; and its wisdom, the dregs of a patron’s understand¬ 
ing, brought hither to devour, to degrade, and to defame. 
Is it to such a thing you would have it thought that you 
affixed the idea of Protestant ascendency ? ” 

There are in these speeches passages very characteristic 
of his mind, but by no means producing the same impres¬ 
sion conveyed by a perusal of his forensic exertions. It 
is, indeed, a universal remark, that in the senate, as an 
orator, he fell infinitely beneath his estimation in the 
forum. This opinion has been by some attempted to 
be generalised, and a critical interdict passed upon the 
capability of barristers in the Houses of Parliament. It 
is said there is a something in the profession of the law 
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which dims the intellect, and makes the mental eje, as it 
were, too microscopic for the contemplation of enlarged 
and general subjects. On this argument a barrister must 
be supposed too much interested to deliver a competent 
opinion; but certainly it strikes me that experience has 
by no means justified the supposition. Sir Samuel 
Romilly in England, and Mr Plunket in Ireland, were 
two splendid and prominent exceptions. To these may 
now be added three more, of whose friendship I am 
proud—Lord Brougham, Sir William Follett, and Mr 
Shiel. I was intimate enough with Mr Curran to allude 
to the subject, and took the liberty of asking whether he 
thought the Irish Parliamentary reporters had done him 
justice. The answer which he gave me was, “ Whether 
the Parliamentary reporters have done justice to my efforts 
in the House of Commons it is not for me to say, but that 
the public, have not, I am certain. You must consider 
that I was a person attached to a great and powerful 
party, whose leaders were men of importance in the state, 
totally devoted to those political pursuits from whence my 
mind was necessarily distracted by studies of a different 
description. They allotted me my station in debate, which 
being generally in the rear, was seldom brought into action 
till towards the close of the engagement. After having 
toiled through the Four Courts for the entire day, I brought 
to the House of Commons a person enfeebled and a mind 
exhausted. T was compelled to speak late in the night, 
and had to rise early for the Judges in the morning : the 
consequence was, my efforts were but crude ; and where 
others had the whole day for the correction of their 
speeches, I was left at the mercy of inability or inattention.” 
Such was the excuse which he himself gave for the 
comparative inferiority of those productions; and to an 
impartial mind it is quite satisfactory. 
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In the House of Commons the keenness of Mr Curran’s 
sarcasm and the ridicule of his wit naturally produced him 
many enemies. Amongst these, by far the most powerful, 
the. most inveterate, and the most persevering, was John 
Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare and Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
any feeling more violent than the animosity which this 
personage entertained towards Mr Curran, an animosity 
which first assailed his character, then his person, and 
finally, in his own court but too successfully, his professional 
practice. He was dead long before I could form any 
personal opinion of him, and therefore I am justified in 
gratifying the reader by again resorting to Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s superior talents for his character. 

“John Fitzgibbon, the second son of his father, was 
called to the bar in 1772. Naturally dissipated, he for 
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some time attended but little to the duties of his profes¬ 
sion ; but on the death of his elder brother and his father, 
he found himself in possession of all those advantages 
which led him rapidly forward to the extremity of his 
objects. Considerable fortune, professional talents, exten¬ 
sive connections, and undismayed confidence, elevated him 
to those stations on which he afterwards appeared so 
conspicuously seated; while the historic eye, as it follows 
his career, perceives him lightly bounding over every 
obstacle which checked his course, to that goal where all 
the trophies and thorns of power were collected for his 
reception. 

“ From his advancement Ireland computed a new 
epocha. The period of his life comprised a series of 
transactions, in the importance of which the recollection 
of former events was merged and extinguished. To the 
character of Lord Clare may be traced the occult source 
of heretofore inexplicable measures ; in his influence will 
be found the secret spring which so often rendered the 
machine of Irish government rapid and irregular; and as 
we pass along through those interesting scenes which distin¬ 
guished Ireland for twenty years, we often anticipate .his 
counsels, and as often mourn the result of our anticipation. 

“ In the Earl of Clare we find a man eminently gifted 
with talents adapted either for a blessing or a curse to the 
nation he inhabited; but, early enveloped in high and 
dazzling authority, he lost his way; and considering his 
power as a victory, he ruled his country as a conquest. 
Warm but indiscriminate in his friendships, equally 
indiscriminate and implacable in his animosities, he carried 
to the grave the passions of his childhood, and has be¬ 
queathed to the public a record,* which determines that 

* His Lordship’s last will, now a record in the Prerogative Office of Dublin, 
a most extraordinary composition of hatred and affection, piety and malice, &c. 
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trait of his varied character beyond the power of refuta¬ 
tion. 

“ He hated powerful talents, because he feared them ; 
and trampled on modest merit because it was incapable 
of resistance. Authoritative and peremptory in his ad¬ 
dress ; commanding, able, and arrogant in his language; 
a daring contempt for public opinion seemed to be the 
fatal principle which misguided his conduct; and Ireland 
became divided between the friends of his patronage, the 
slaves of his power, and the enemies to his tyranny. 

“ His character had no medium, his manners no medio¬ 
crity : the example of his extremes was adopted by his 
intimates, and excited in those who knew him, feelings 
either of warm attachment or of riveted aversion. 

“ While he held the seals in Ireland, he united a 
vigorous capacity with the most striking errors. As a 
judge, he collected facts with a rapid precision, and 
decided on them with a prompt asperity. Depending too 
much on the strength of his own judgment and the acute¬ 
ness of his own intellect, he hated precedent, and despised 
the highest judicial authorities, because they were not his 
own. 

“ Professing great control over others, he assumed but 
little over himself ; he gave too loose a rein to his impres¬ 
sions, consequently the neutrality of the judge occasionally 
yielded to the irritation of the moment; and equity at 
times became the victim of despatch, or a sacrifice to per¬ 
tinacity. 

“ The calm dignity of a high and elevated mind, 
deriving weight from its own purity, and consequence from 
its own example, did not seem the characteristic of the 
tribunal where he presided; and decorum was preserved 
less by a respect for his person than a dread of his obser¬ 
vation ; for he disliked presumption in every person but 
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himself, and discountenanced it in everybody but those 
whom he patronised. 

“ He investigated fraud with assiduity, and punished it 
with rigour; yet it was obvious that, in doing so, he 
enjoyed the double satisfaction of detecting delinquency* 
and of gratifying the misanthropy of a habitual invective ; 
for never did he poise the scale without also exercising the 
sword of justice. 

“ Yet in many instances he was an able, and in many 
a most useful, judge; and though his taleuts were gene¬ 
rally overrated, and many of his decisions condemned, it 
may be truly said that, with all his failings, if he had not 
been a vicious statesman, he might have been a virtuous 
chancellor. 

“ Though his conversation was sometimes Jicentious and 
immoral, and always devoid of refined wit and of genuine 
humour, yet in domestic life he had many meritorious and 
some amiable qualities—an indefatigable and active friend, 
a kind and affectionate master, an indulgent landlord, 
liberal, hospitable, and munificent. He possessed the seed 
of qualities very superior to those which he cultivated; 
and in some instances evinced himself susceptible of those 
finer sensations which, if their growth had been permitted 
in his vigorous and fertile mind, might have placed him on 
the very summit of private character. But unfortunately, 
his temper, his ambition, and his power seemed to unite 
in one common cause to impede and stunt the growth 
of almost every principle which would have become a 
virtue. 

“ As a politician and a statesman, the character of Lord 
Clare is too well known, and its effects are too generally 
experienced, to be mistaken or misrepresented. The era 
of his reign was the downfal of his country ; his councils 
accelerated what his policy might have suppressed, and 
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have marked the annals of Ireland with stains and 
miseries unequalled and indelible. 

“ In council Lord Clare, rapid, peremptory, and over¬ 
bearing, regarded promptness of execution rather than 
discretion of arrangement, and piqued himself more on 
expertness of thought than sobriety of judgment. Through 
all the calamities of Ireland, the mild voice of conciliation 
never escaped his lips ; and, when the torrent of civil war 
had subsided in his country, he held out no olive to show 
that the deluge had receded. 

“ Acting upon a conviction that his power was but co¬ 
existent with the order of public establishments, and the 
tenure of his office limited to the continuance of admi¬ 
nistration, he supported both with less prudence and more 
desperation than sound policy or an enlightened mind 
should permit or dictate. His extravagant doctrines of 
religious intolerance created the most mischievous pretexts 
for his intemperance in upholding them ; and, under 
colour of defending the principles of one revolution, he 
had nearly plunged the nation into all the miseries of 
another. 

“ His political conduct has been accounted uniform, but 
in detail it will be found to have been miserably incon¬ 
sistent. In 1781 he took up arms to obtain a declaration 
of Irish independence ; in 1800 he recommended the 
introduction of a military force to assist in its extinguish¬ 
ment; he proclaimed Ireland a free nation in 1783, and 
argued that it should be a province in 1799 ; in 1782 he 
called the acts of the British Legislature towards Ireland 
‘ a daring usurpation on the rights of a free people i* and 


* In his lordship’s answer to the address of Dublin University, on the 14th 
of April 1782, upon the declaration of rights, he used these words ; and 
added, that “ he had uniformly expressed that opinion both in public and in 
private.” 
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in 1800 he transferred Ireland to the usurper. On all 
occasions his ambition as despotically governed his politics 
as his reason invariably sank before his prejudice.” 

Such, according to this able writer, is an accurate 
description of Lord Clare—a description from the pen of 
one who knew him well, and considered, at all events, to 
be an impartial one. During the administration of the 
Duke of Rutland, a requisition had been addressed to a 
Mr Reilly, one of the sheriffs of Dublin, requiring him to 
call a meeting for the election of members to serve in a 
conventional congress, the object of which was to effect a 
reform in the popular representation. Mr Fitzgibbon, 
then attorney-general, had the sheriff attached for his 
compliance with this order—which proceeding originated a 
discussion in the House of Commons, on the motion of 
the Honourable William Brownlow. This question of 
attachments caused considerable disquisition both in Eng¬ 
land and in Ireland ; and was argued, particularly in the 
Irish House, with great zeal and learning. When, how¬ 
ever, Mr Curran rose to speak to it, the attorney-general, 
whose professional as well as political character was chiefly 
involved in the debate, either really was, or affected to be, 
asleep upon the benches. “I hope,” said Mr Curran, 
naturally enough indignant at such contemptuous apathy, 
“ I hope I may be allowed to speak to this great question 
without disturbing the sleep of any right honourable 
member, and yet perhaps I ought rather to envy than to 
blame his tranquillity. I do not feel myself so happily 
tempered as to be lulled to rest by the storms that shake 
the land; but if they invite rest to any, that rest ought 
not to be lavished on the guilty spirit.” He then went 
on to argue the question at considerable length; and 
when be had sat down, the attorney-general, after having 
attempted an answer to his arguments, concluded by 
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desiring that “ no puny babbler should attempt, with vile 
unbounded calumny, to blast the judges of the land.” 
This called up Mr Curran again, who retorted on him as 
follows:— 

“ The gentleman has called me a babbler. I cannot 
think that is meant as a disgrace, because in another Par¬ 
liament, before I had the honour of a seat in this house, 
and when I was in the gallery, I have heard a young 
lawyer called Babbler —the Attorney-General. I do not 
indeed recollect that there were sponsors at the baptismal 
font, nor was there any occasion, as the infant had pro¬ 
mised and vowed so many things in his own name. 
Indeed, sir, I find it difficult to reply, for I am not 
accustomed to pronounce a panegyric on myself. I do 
not well know how to do it; but since I cannot tell the 
House what I am, I will tell them what I am not. I 
am not a young man whose respect in person and 
character depends upon the importance of my office—I 
am not a man who thrusts himself into the foreground of 
a picture which ought to be occupied by a better figure— 
I am not a man who replies by invective when sinking 
under the weight of argument—I am not a man who 
denied the necessity of parliamentary reform at a time I 
proved the expediency of it, by reviling my own consti¬ 
tuents, the parish clerk, the sexton, and the grave-digger ; 
and if there is any man who can apply what I am, not to 
himself, I leave him to think of it in the committee, and 
contemplate it when he goes home.” 

In a former edition of this work, I had supposed that 
the duel between Fitzgibbon and Curran had been conse¬ 
quent on this debate. It was not so, but resulted from an 
attack made by the former during the discussion on Orde’s 
propositions in 1785.* It was supposed the Attorney- 

* These contentions were very discreditable to the Irish House of Commons. 
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General was instigated to it by the Castle, and Curran 
called it (i an exhibition by command.” The following is 
the scene :— 

Mr Fitzgibbon. —“ The politically insane gentleman 
has asserted much, but he only emitted some effusions of the 
witticisms of fancy. His declamation, indeed, was better 
calculated for the stage of Sadler’s Wells than the floor of 
the House of Commons. A mountebank, with but one- 
half of the honourable member’s talent for rant, would 
undoubtedly make his fortune. However, I am somewhat 
surprised he should entertain such a particular asperity 
against me, as I never did him a favour. But perhaps the 
honourable gentleman imagines he may talk himself into 
consequence ; if so, I should be sorry to obstruct his pro¬ 
motion ; he is heartily welcome to attack me. Of one 
thing only I will assure him, that I hold him in so small a 
degree of estimation, either as a man or as a lawyer, that I 
shall never hereafter deign to make him any answer.” 

Mr Cukkan.— “ The honourable gentleman says I have 
poured forth some witticisms of fancy. That is a charge 
I shall never be able to retort upon him. He says I am 
insane. For my part, were I the man who, when all 
debate had subsided—who, when the bill was given up, had 
risen to make an inflammatory speech against my country, I 
should be obliged to any friend who would excuse my con¬ 
duct by attributing it to insanity. Were I the man who 


The system was so organised, that individuals were singled out before debate 
as marks for personal insult. This was well known to have been so on the 
Union discussion. There is a humorous story told of a member of parliament 
who regularly commenced the session by swearing the peace against General 

A-. The friendly magistrate before whom this was usually done, having 

died, a stranger succeeded, who, after the ceremony had been gone through as 
usual, thought it only equal justice to bind the civilian over also. “ Sir, I have 
no bail here,” observed the latter .—“ Oh, don’t lock him up,” said the General: 
“ I’ll be his bail that he'll never break the peace to myself or any other of his 
Majesty's subjects." 
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could commit a murder on the reputation of my country, 
I should thank the friend who would excuse my conduct 
by attributing it to insanity. Were I a man possessed of 
so much arrogance as to set up my own little head against 
the opinions of the nation, I should thank the friend who 
would say, ‘ Heed him not, he is insane !’ Nay, if I were 
such a man, I would thank the friend who had me sent to 
Bedlam. If I knew one man who was ‘ easily roused 
and easily appeased/ I would not give his character as 
that of the whole nation. The right honourable gentle¬ 
man says he never came here with written speeches. I 
never suspected him of it, and I believe there is not a 
gentleman in the House, who, having heard what has fallen 
from him, would ever suspect him of writing speeches. 
But I will not pursue him further. I will not enter into a 
conflict in which victory can gain no honour.” 

It should be mentioned that the cause of this alterca¬ 
tion was Curran’s animadversion upon a phrase of Fitz- 
gibbon’s, that “ Ireland was a nation easily roused and 
easily appeased.” Now, Flood had said of this, that “ he 
had never heard more inflammatory nonsense, or more 
saucy folly.” Yet such provocation was overlooked, and 
Curran wa's selected, because, in the phrase of the com¬ 
plainant himself, he “ had emitted some witticisms of 
fancy.” In fact, this was but the commencement of a 
series of hostilities, arising from a rancorous personal 
hatred on the part of Fitzgibbon. He immediately sent 
Mr Curran a message ; and the parties having met, were 
left to fire when they chose. “ I never,” said Mr Curran, 
when relating to me the circumstances of that meeting, 
“ I never saw any one whose determination seemed more 
malignant than Fitzgibbon’s. After I had fired, he took 
aim at me for nearly half a minute ; and on its proving 
ineffectual, I could not help exclaiming, ‘ It was not your 
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fault, Mr Attorney ; you were deliberate enough .’ ” The 
Attorney-General’s honour was then declared to be satis¬ 
fied, and here, at least for the present, the dispute appeared 
to terminate. 

Not here, however, terminated Eitzgibbon’s animosity. 
His zeal, his politics, his exertions on the subject of the 
Regency, and his unquestionable abilities, raised him to 
the seals on the resignation of Lord Lifford, during whose 
judicial life Curran was rising rapidly to the fame and 
emoluments of the Chancery practice. From the moment 
of his elevation, Lord Clare on every occasion exhibited 
his hatred of the politician by his neglect of the advocate. 
At length the agents observed this marked hostility—the 
ear of the Judge, as it is called, was lost—the client par¬ 
ticipated in the unpopularity of his counsel, and Curran’s 
practice was soon confined exclusively to Nisi Prius. “ I 
made,” said Mr Curran, in a letter addressed to Mr 
Grattan twenty years after, “ I made no compromise with 
power. I had the merit of provoking and despising the 
personal malice of every man in Ireland who was the 
known enemy of the country. Without the walls of the 
courts of justice, my character was pursued with the most 
persevering slander ; and within those walls, though I was 
too strong to be beaten down by any judicial malignity , it 
was not so with my clients ; and iny consequent losses in 
professional income have never been estimated at less, as 
you must have often heard, than £30,000.” The inci¬ 
dents attendant upon this disagreement were at times 
ludicrous in the extreme. One day, when it was known 
that Curran was to make an elaborate argument in Chan¬ 
cery, Lord Clare brought a large Newfoundland dog upon 
the bench with him, and during the progress of the argu¬ 
ment he lent his ear much more to the dog than to the 
barrister. This was observed at length by the entire pro- 
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fession. In time the Chancellor lost all regard for decency : 
he turned himself quite aside in the most material part of 
the case, and began in full court to fondle the animal. 
Curran stopped at once. “ Go on, go on, Mr Curran,” 
said Lord Clare. “ Oh ! I beg a thousand pardons, my 
Lord : I really took it for granted that your Lordship 
was employed in consultation” 

At length, however, the day arrived when Curran, 
roused to the highest possible pitch of exasperation, took 
an ample and almost unparalleled revenge upon his adver¬ 
sary. In the year 1790, a dispute arose between the 
Sheriffs of Dublin and the Common Council on the one 
part, and the Court of Aldermen on the other, as to the 
right of electing a lord mayor. 

Mr Curran. —“ In this very chamber did the Chan¬ 
cellor and judges sit, with all the gravity and affected 
attention to arguments in favour of that liberty and those 
rights which they had conspired to destroy. But to what 
end, my Lords, offer arguments to such men ? A little and 
a peevish mind may be exasperated, but how shall it be 
corrected, by refutation 1 How fruitless would it have 
been to represent to that wretched Chancellor that he was 
betraying those rights which he was sworn to maintain ; 
that he was involving a Government in disgrace, and a 
kingdom in panic and consternation ; that he was violating 
every sacred duty, and every solemn engagement, that 
binds him to himself, his country, and his God ? Alas, my 
Lords I by what argument could any man hope to reclaim 
or to dissuade a mean, illiberal, and unprincipled minion 
of authority, induced by his profligacy to undertake, and 
bound by his avarice and vanity to persevere 1 He pro¬ 
bably would have replied to the most unanswerable 
arguments by some curt, contumelious, and unmeaning 
apothegm, delivered with the fretful smile of irritated 
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self-sufficiency and disconcerted arrogance ; or, even if he 
could be dragged by his fears to a consideration of the 
question, by what miracle could the pigmy capacity of a 
stunted pedant be enlarged to a reception of the subject 1 
The endeavour to approach it would have only removed 
him to a greater distance than he was before, as a little 
hand that strives to grasp a mighty globe is thrown back 
by the reaction of its own effort to comprehend. It may 
be given to a Hale or a Hardwicke to discover and retract 
a mistake : the errors of such men are only specks that 
arise for a moment upon the surface of a splendid lumi¬ 
nary—consumed by its heat, or irradiated by its light, 
they soon disappear : but the perverseness of a mean 
and narrow intellect are like the excrescences that grow 
upon a body naturally cold and dark—no fire to waste 
them, and no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and coa¬ 
lesce with those qualities so congenial to their nature, 
and acquire an incorrigible permanency in the union 
with kindred frost and kindred opacity. Nor, indeed, 
my Lords, except where the interest of millions can be 
affected by the vice or the folly of an individual, need 
it be much regretted that to things not worthy of being 
made better it hath not pleased Providence to afford the 
privilege of improvement.” 

Lord Chancellor. —“ Surely,'Mr Curran, a gentleman 
of your eminence in your profession must see that the 
conduct of former privy-councils has nothing to do with 
the question before us. The question lies in the narrowest 
compass : it is merely whether the Commons have a right 
of arbitrary and capricious rejection, or are obliged to 
assign a reasonable cause for their disapprobation. To 
that point you have a right to be heard, but I hope you 
do not mean to lecture the Council.” 

Mr Curran. —“ I mean, my Lords, to speak to the 
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case of my clients, and to avail myself of every defence 
which I conceive applicable to that case. I am not 
speaking to a dry point of law, to a single judge, and on 
a mere forensic subject ; I am addressing a very large 
auditory, consisting of co-ordinate members, of whom the 
far greater number are not versed in the law. Were I 
to address such an audience on the rights and interests of 
a great city, and address them in the hackneyed style of 
a pleader, I should make a very idle display, with very 
little information to those that I address, or benefit to 
those on whose behalf I have the honour to be heard. I 
am aware, my Lords, that truth is to be sought only by 
slow and painful progress : I know also that error is in 
its nature flippant and compendious; it hops with airy 
and fastidious levity over proofs and arguments, and 
perches upon assertion, which it calls conclusion.” 

It was clear enough that, under the name of Sir Con¬ 
stantine Phipps, the Chancellor was designated. When 
he himself unguardedly recognised the likeness,* he could 
scarcely blame the world for admitting its fidelity. Never, 
perhaps, was there a public man in any country assailed 
more bitterly during his life, and after his death, than 
Lord Clare. While he was here to confront his enemies, 
which he did most fearlessly, and to meet their charges, 
perhaps this was matter of course ; but a generous hostility 
would have paused when his lips were closed for ever. 
With little desire to become either his apologist or pane¬ 
gyrist, I have even Jess to become his reviler. By what 
right shall any man assume that Lord Clare was not sin¬ 
cere in his convictions 1 and therefore by what right shall 
we misinterpret his motives 1 It has ever been the sin of 
Ireland to confound men "and measures, and to brand the 
person, where his policy has been disapproved. This 

* He cleared the Court. 

N 
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seems to me unjust. As a minister, no doubt, he incurred 
his responsibility ; and there can be no doubt, either, that 
he never evaded it; but it was not fair to visit on the man 
the imputed impolicy of the minister. In the minds of 
many, (with all the experience of the interval,) even in 
this day, Lord Clare was right; but, right or wrong, why 
should we assume that he went wrong designedly 1 For 
instance, he thought it for the interest of both countries 
that Ireland should remain dependent upon England ; 
there are able men and honest men who think so to this 
hour. He opposed the claim of the Roman Catholic to 
emancipation, and some of our greatest statesmen coin¬ 
cided in the opinion. He aided effectually the accom¬ 
plishment of the Union ; and who will say that the con¬ 
duct of the Irish Parliament on the Regency Question (if 
it stood alone) did not render it imperative ? He may 
have been mistaken, but that is no reason for indiscrimi¬ 
nate obloquy. This is not meant to be a political work, 
though of necessity introducing characters eminent in 
politics ; but though opinion is withheld as to their prin¬ 
ciples, impartiality in delineating them is a sacred duty. 
Let us see, therefore, whether some of the brighter colours 
may not be appropriately employed upon this portrait. 

Barrington admits the ardour and fidelity of Fitzgib- 
bon’s friendship. He has not added that he could be gene¬ 
rous even to his enemies—doubtless through forgetfulness, 
for Sir Jonah was a fair man. Of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan mention must be made hereafter, so he shall be 
touched on here only in connection with the Chancellor. 
No two persons could be more apart in politics than the 
convict for sedition and the Tory minister. It will be 
seen hereafter that, when Rowan was ffi-.prison under 
sentence for misdemeanour, a charge of high-treason was 
preferred against him. His lady, a. truly noble-hearted 
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woman, had been nurtured in the lap of luxury, and was 
now, with their eight children, menaced with starvation. 
Clare commiserated her, ultra though he was, and the 
wife of his enemy though she was. He wrote to her, 
when in the extreme of her misery, to say that, though 
her husband’s trial must proceed, still all his interest 
should be exerted to preserve the estates for her and her 
family. It is matter of history that Rowan escaped from 
prison. Clare gave Mrs Rowan letters, by which pass¬ 
ports to enable her to join him were facilitated. He did 
more. We find* Lord Castlereagh subsequently writing 
to her that, “ in consequence of the favourable report 
made by Lord Glare of his conduct in America,” he 
should be secured in the refuge granted him in Denmark 
or elsewhere, as far as his Majesty’s government was con¬ 
cerned. Clare did not stop here. He obtained Rowan’s 
pardon, the reversal of his attainder, and the restoration 
of his estates, seven or eight thousand a-year. He 
judged Rowan rightly : he was an enthusiast, mistaken or 
misled, but he was at heart loyal. Surely conduct such as 
this deserves a place on the credit side of the account. It 
is also indisputable that he did all in his power to check 
the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald in his desperate 
career, and to avert its inevitable consequences. Apprised 
as Government was of all his plans and treasonable pre¬ 
parations, the Chancellor forewarned his friends, offering 
admonition, and almost amnesty, if he even then desisted, f 
“ Will nobody,” he wrote, “ reason with that rash young 
man 1 Will nobody iuduce him even now to leave the 
kingdom 1 I pledge myself, every port shall be left open 
to him.” Rash he remained, and on the very eve of the 
rebellion received his death-wound from the police while 


* Rowan's Autobiography, 
f Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
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desperately resisting his capture. While he lay in New¬ 
gate, writhing under that wound, his aunt, the Lady 
Louisa Conolly, obtained an audience of Lord Camden, 
then Lord-Lieutenant, but could not obtain its object, 
an order of admission to her dying nephew. In her 
agony she thought of the Lord Chancellor, and drove 
directly to his house. He happened to have company, and 
dinner was hardly over. He went out, however, instantly 
to her carriage ; heard her request, and was almost over¬ 
whelmed by her emotion. “ Lady Louisa,” said he, at 
last, after some moments' thought, “ to grant the order you 
solicit, is quite out of the question. We have so decided 
in council. But you are a female and a near relative— 
I know of no decision which prohibits my accompanying 
you.” And he did so, and remained patiently for three 
hours, in an outer apartment of the prison, while she 
wept and prayed beside the victim of a wild and ill-fated 
enthusiasm. Surely the man’s heart was in the right 
place, of whom this can be narrated. 

Lord Edward died soon after, raving mad. He was 
idolised by his followers. Many years after his death, I 
saw a respectable-looking farmer gazing most earnestly 
after a youth who was riding down Sackville Street. His 
eyes soon filled with tears. Struck with the scene, I asked 
him who the young man was. “ Lord Edward’s son, sir,” 
was the answer. Poor fellow, he thought every one must 
know Lord Edward! 

Another trait of the Lord Chancellor I may almost say 
I know—so unquestionable is the authority. When in¬ 
formed by his physicians that all hope was over, he sent for 
his lady. “ I have but one request to make of you,” said 
he ; “ it is, that you will burn all my papers : should they 
remain after me, hundreds may he compromised He was 
implicitly obeyed, and this, his kind solicitude for others, 
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has left himself without a biographer. Clare’s public 
character is, no doubt, fairly dealt with by Barrington. 
The following graphic^ sketch of his qualifications for the 
woolsack is from a far less impartial artist. It is at all 
events amusing j and, being contemporaneous, is worthy of 
preservation :—“ Wolfe,” says Tone in his diary, “ is the 
Chancellor’s private tutor in legal matters. Fitzgibbon 
has read Coke upon Lyttleton under his papa. He has 
a very intelligent clerk to note his papers—he has Boyd 
to hunt his cases—and he has some talents, great readiness 
and assurance, and—there is Fitzgibbon.” 

To those who ascribe all the evils of Ireland to the 
Union, Mr Fitzgibbon’s description of the province of 
Munster, the chief province in Ireland, in 1787—after, be 
it observed, the Free-trade Bill had been carried—may 
not be without its advantage. Here is Munster under a 
resident parliament:—“ I am well acquainted with that 
province, and I say it is impossible for human wretched¬ 
ness to exceed that of its miserable tenantry. I know 
that the unhappy tenants are ground to powder by relent¬ 
less landlords.” 

So much for one province ; and now for the whole 
country:—“ This island is supposed to contain three 
millions of inhabitants. Of these, two live like the beast 
of the field upon a root picked out of the earth, almost 
without hovels for shelter, or clothes for covering: what 
mode of taxation can be devised ? Shall we tax leather, 
where no shoes are worn, or tallow, where no candles are 
burned 1” If these words be true—and they were spoken 
in the face of Parliament, where they could have been 
contradicted if they were not—surely the statesman who 
desired to change such a state of things may have been 
influenced by purer motives than those which have been 
ascribed to him. That the measure of the Union was, 
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next to Lord Castlereagh, mainly imputable to him, is 
known to all; but that the Catholic Emancipation Act not 
accompanying it should be almost entirely owing to him, 
will be a surprise to many. Yet we now have it on his 
own authority. His despatch from London, addressed to 
Lord Castlereagh in Dublin, announcing it, has at last been 
permitted to see the light. The extract is taken from 
the Londonderry Papers, a valuable publication, so far as 
it goes. Every one at the time was impressed with the 
belief that the rejection of that measure was owing to the 
religious scruples of the monarch, which Mr Pitt had 
endeavoured, though in vain, to allay. Now, at the end 
of half a century, we have the secret disclosed by the then 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland to Lord Castlereagh, to whom 
the measure of the Union was, with more than ordinary 
confidence, intrusted. “ I have,” writes Lord Clare, “ seen 
Mr Pitt, the Chancellor, and the Duke of Portland, who 
seem to feel very sensibly the critical situation of our 
damnable country, [highly complimentary, but it was 
between themselves ,] and that the Union alone can save it. 
I should have hoped that what has passed would have 
opened the eyes of every man in England to the insanity 
of their present conduct with respect to the Papists of 
Ireland, but I can very plainly perceive that they were as 
full of their Popish projects as ever. I trust and I hope 
I am not deceived that they are fairly inclined to give 
them up, and to bring the measure forward unencumbered 
with the doctrine of emancipation. Lord Cornwallis has 
intimated his acquiescence on that point, and Mr Pitt is 
decided on it.” Decided ! It really would appear from 
this that Mr Pitt willingly acquiesced in the postpone¬ 
ment, if not the suppression of the Emancipation Act, 
though he resigned office not very long after, in conse¬ 
quence, as was thought, of the Sovereign’s distaste to it. 
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It is possible, no doubt, that he might have given way, 
rather than endanger the all-important measure of the 
Union ; but this is anything but intelligible from the 
letter of the Lord Chancellor. He is “ decided ” is the 
phrase. 

Considering what occurred in after days, with which 
the reader of these pages is familiar, there are two singular 
occurrences in Clare’s career. He it was who presented 
Mr Curran with his first bag at the bar, and to Mr 
Grattan he himself owed his elevation in his profession ! 
This last event happened on the formation of the North- 
ington government. When Fox heard that such a pro¬ 
position was mooted, he wrote a remonstrance to the 
Viceroy. The answer was, that Mr Grattan had been 
consulted, and saw no objection. The British statesman, 
on this intimation, acquiesced, not however without the 
prophetic admonition, “ Take care that in seeking to make 
a friend, you are not strengthening an enemy.” Mr Daly 
also, another of the party, was not backward with his 
warning: “ Take care what you are about—that little 
fellow will deceive you yet.” The monitions, however, 
were unheeded—Fitzgibbon was made Attorney-General; 
“ and,” says Grattan, “ from that time forth his country 
and myself were the two peculiar objects of his calumny.” 
Daly, who was a very eminent man of the party, seems to 
have fathomed Fitzgibbon. One day after dinner, just 
before leaving the room, a fit of enthusiasm possessed him. 
“ Talk not to me,” he exclaimed magniloquently, “ of a 
union : if a minister dared to do so, I would fling my 
office in his face;” and he flounced grandly out of the 
room. “ Now, mark,” said Daly, “ that is the very man 
who would support it. That little man who talks so big 
would vote for a union—ay, to-morrow.” There have 
been worse guesses. There has been only one witticism 
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recorded of Fitzgibbon, and it is so good as to make us 
vish for more. When Yelverton, then Chief Baron, ■went 
over to England on the occasion of George the Third’s 
illness, his companions were Curran, Egan, and a Mr 
Barrett, reputed to be fond of play, “ He travels,’ said 
Fitzgibbon, “like a mountebank, with his monkey, his 
bear, and his sleight-of-hand man.” 

No enemy of Lord Clare could have devised a heavier 
vengeance than that by which he was overtaken. Accus¬ 
tomed to despotic sway in his own country, he carried his 
pretensions into the English senate. The House of Lords 
here were not prepared for submission : he attempted to 
enforce it, and was not merely rebuked, but insulted by 
the Duke of Bedford. 

Humbled, mortified, and disgusted, he returned to Ire¬ 
land to die, which he did in 1802, from the effects of an 
accident when riding on horseback. 

A rabble hatred pursued him to the grave! 

The speeches which have been laid before the public in 
the preceding pages, are the only specimens which I have 
been able to glean from the debates of the day, at least 
not already known, and worth recording, of Mr Curran’s 
parliamentary eloquence. They were produced under all 
the disadvantages already enumerated, and, therefore, any 
literary criticism on their merits would be unfair. Such 
as they are, indeed, there is little ground for thinking 
that they are given to us as Mr Curran delivered them. 
The literary capability of the Irish parliamentary reporters 
of that era was such, that when Hussey Burgh said in the 
House, he founded himself on the authority of the eminent 
Serjeant Maynard, it appeared in all the newspapers next 
day, that he founded himself on the authority of an eminent 
Serjeant-Major ! But, whatever might have been the fate 
of his eloquence, it was impossible for his votes to be mis- 
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represented ; and the friend of liberty will never look for 
him in vain wherever freedom or religious toleration was 
endangered. No matter under what personal, or political, 
or professional discouragements he laboured, he never for 
a moment deserted the interests of his country ; and I am 
as persuaded as I am of my own existence, that, either in 
the field or on the scaffold, he would most cheerfully have 
sealed with his heart’s blood the charter of her emancipa¬ 
tion. Many of his speeches in the senate have not been 
reported at all—many which have been reported are sadly 
mutilated—and many so embellished by the ignorant self- 
sufficiency of the reporter, that the original material is quite 
hidden by the embroidery. Such reports, so extended, 
and so feeble, bear an exact resemblance to Curran’s own 
description of the speech of Serjeant Hewit: “ The learned 
Serjeant’s speech,” said he, “ put me exactly in mind of a 
familiar utensil in domestic use, commonly called an extin¬ 
guisher —it began at a point, and on it went, widening 
and widening, until at last it fairly put the question out 
altogether.” 

However, it is not to Mr Curran’s exertions in Parlia¬ 
ment, but at the bar, that his biographer can look with the 
most justifiable satisfaction. His most powerful efforts 
were naturally directed to the profession on which alone 
he calculated for fame or emolument. In this career we 
have at least a more authentic account of his progress than 
the parliamentary reports present to us. His speeches 
never were corrected by himself; and so dissatisfied 
was he at their publication, that he told me he offered 
five hundred pounds for their suppression, which was 
refused. It was his intention—an intention continually 
expressed, and as continually procrastinated—to have 
given the world a genuine edition, prefixing to each 
speech a little memorandum explanatory of the events 
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in which it originated. This he designed to be only a 
supplement to the political history of his own times; 
“ And for this,” said he, “ there are now alive only two 
men in Ireland who are competent—Mr Grattan and 
myself; but, he is too industrious during the session, 
and too indolent during the vacation, and, at all events, 
would handle the subject too much en philosophe; but 
I, in all except my talents, should be the most natural 
historian ; for I have not only visited the Castle and the 
senate, but I have taken the gauge of treason in the 
dungeon and in the tender ” As a proof that he was 
in earnest, he was fond of reciting his commencement. 
“You that propose to be the historian of yourself, go 
first and trace out the boundary of your grave. Stretch 
forth your hand and touch the stone that is to mark your 
head, and swear by the majesty of death that your testi¬ 
mony shall be true, unswayed by prejudice, unbiassed by 
favour, and unstained by malice ; so mayest thou be a 
witness not unworthy to be examined before the awful 
tribunal of that after-time which cannot begin till you 
shall have been numbered with the dead.” Those who 
recollect the ease, the eloquence, the characteristic strength 
with which, in common conversation, he sketched the pub¬ 
lic personages of his day, can alone appreciate the loss to 
literature of that unperformed intention. Indeed, it was 
quite astonishing to observe his particular talent at cha¬ 
racter-drawing. He was a complete conversational La 
Bruyere. The minutest peculiarities were so exquisitely 
touched, the varieties of composition so defined, the light 
and shade so skilfully contrasted, that the whole figure 
seemed to start from the canvass as it moved in life before 
the eye of the spectator. All it wanted was animation; 
and this, to his delighted auditor, Mr Curran represented: 
he became the very creature he was describing, and the 
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noblest mimicry, that of mind, seconded the fidelity of the 
personal delineation. Perhaps the reader may recognise, 
under the following description, the late Dr Duigenan, 
as he rose in the House of Commons, combating the 
claims of the modern Catholics with all the inveterate 
prejudices of antiquity. He had attacked Mr Curran 
in the Irish House on the Roman Catholic question, in 
the year 1796, which called down on him the following 
retort :— 

Having replied to the arguments of several members 
who had preceded him in the debate, Mr Curran came 
to the speech that had been delivered by Dr Duigenan, 
and entertained the House for about half-an-hour with one 
of the most lively sallies of wit and humour that we 
remember to have heard. He said that “ The learned 
Doctor had made himself a very prominent figure in the 
debate ; furious indeed had been his anger, and manifold 
his attack. What argument, or what man, or what thing, 
had he not abused ? Half choked by his rage in refuting 
those who had spoken, he had relieved himself by attack¬ 
ing those who had not spoken. He had abused the 
Catholics, he had abused their ancestors, he had abused 
the merchants of Ireland, he had abused Mr Burke, he 
had abused those who voted for the order of the day. I 
do not know but I ought to be obliged to the learned 
Doctor for honouring me with a place in the invective ', 
he has called me the bottle-holder of my right honourable 
friend. Sure I am, that if I had been the bottle-holder 
of both, the learned Doctor would have less reason to 
complain of me than my right honourable friend; for 
him I should have left perfectly sober, whilst it would 
very clearly appear that, with respect to the learned 
Doctor, the bottle had not only been managed fairly, but 
generously; and that if, in furnishing him with liquor, I 
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had not furnished him with argument, I had at least 
furnished him with a good excuse for wanting it—with 
the best excuse for that confusion of history, and divinity, 
and civil law, and canon law—that heterogeneous mixture 
of politics and theology and antiquity, with which he has 
overwhelmed the debate, and the havoc and carnage he 
has made of the population of the last age, and the fury 
with which he seemed determined to exterminate, and 
even to devour the population of this ; and which urged 
him, after tearing and gnawing the characters of the 
Catholics, to spend the last efforts of his rage, with the 
most unrelenting ferocity, in actually gnawing their 
names,” (alluding to Dr Duigenan’s pronunciation of the 
name of Mr Keogh, and which, Mr Curran said, was a 
kind of pronunciatory defamation.) “ In truth, sir, I 
felt some surprise, and some regret, when I beard him 
describe the sceptre of lath and tiara of straw, and mimic 
his bedlamite Emperor and Pope with such refined and 
happy gesticulation, that he could not be prevailed on to 
quit so congenial a company. I should not, however, 
be disposed to hasten his return to them, or to precipitate 
the access of his fit, if, by a most unlucky felicity of in¬ 
discretion, he had not dropped some doctrines which 
the silent approbation of the minister seems to have 
adopted. I do not mean amongst these doctrines to place 
the learned Doctor’s opinions touching the revolution, 
nor his wise and valorous plan, in case of an invasion, of 
arming the beadles and the sextons, and putting himself 
in wind for an attack upon the French by a massacre of 
the Papists: the doctrine I mean was, that Catholic 
franchise was inconsistent with British connection. Strong 
indeed must the minister be in so wild and desperate a 
prejudice, if he can venture in the fallen state of the 
empire, under the disasters of the war, and with an 
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enemy at the gate—if he can dare to state to the great 
body of the Irish nation that their slavery is the condition 
of their connection with England ; that she is more afraid 
of yielding Irish liberty than of losing Irish connection ; 
and the denunciation is not yet upon record—it may yet 
be left with the learned Doctor, who, I hope, has embraced 
it only to make it odious—has hugged it in his arms 
with the generous purpose of plunging with it into the 
deep, and exposing it to merited derision, even at the 
hazard of the character of his own sanity. It is yet in 
the power of the minister to decide whether a blasphemy 
of this kind shall pass for the mere ravings of frenzy, 
or for the solemn and mischievous lunacy of a minister. 
I call, therefore, again to rouse that minister from his 
trance, and, in the hearing of the two countries, to 
put that question to him, which must be heard by a third 
—whether at no period, upon no event, at no extremity, 
we are to hope for any connection with Britain except 
that of the master and the slave, and this even without 
the assertion of any fact that can support such a pro¬ 
scription.” 

An important era had now arrived in Mr Curran’s 
life—Bis entrance into Parliament. The Irish bar was 
at that time the nursery of the Irish senate, and every 
young man who, without money enough to remunerate, 
had talents to interest the patron of a borough, might 
generally calculate on a seat in the House of Commons. 
There he had the noblest constitutional field on which to 
display his attainments and his eloquence : an imperish¬ 
able fame was his reward, and an applauding people were 
his auditors. There was scarcely a name of any eminence 
at the Irish bar which was not also enrolled in the annals 
of Parliament. In proof of this I need only mention 
Hutchinson, Burgh, Duquery, Flood, Fitzgibbon, Scott, 
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Grattan, Yelverton, concentrated in one grand and glowing 
constellation. Many of these characters must undoubtedly 
be mentioned by the lover of this country with very varied 
and opposite sensations; but to none of them, I appre¬ 
hend, can the meed of superior talent, with justice, be 
denied. The period of Mr Curran’s first return to Par¬ 
liament was in 1783, during the administration of Lord 
Northington. He was elected for the borough of Kii- 
beggan, his associate in which was the illustrious Henry 
Flood, and with him he joined the Opposition. There-is 
something peculiarly creditable to him in a circumstance 
attending this election. Lord LongueviHe, who was the 
proprietor of the borough, returned Curran under an idea 
of his own, that a barrister, with a growing family, and 
totally dependent on his profession for subsistence,-Would 
scarcely suffer his principles to interfere with his interest. 
I am afraid the annals of parliamentary life will be found 
in but too many instances to countenance his Lordship in 
this humiliating supposition. However, in Curran the 
rule found a stubborn exception. On the very first 
question, he not only voted against his patron, but, by at 
least an energetic speech, proved the total fallacy of all 
his anticipations. Lord Longueville of course warmly 
remonstrated; but what was his astonishment to find 
Curran not only persevering in his independent opinions, 
but even appropriating the only five hundred pounds he 
had in the world to the purchase of a seat, which he insisted 
on transferring as an equivalent for that of Kilbeggan ! 
To those, however, who knew him intimately, this conduct 
will not appear surprising, for, next to his high-toned 
political independence, he preserved the most rigid prin¬ 
ciples of honour in every pecuniary transaction: No man 
would with more cheerfulness have expended his last 
shilling in discharging what he considered as a just pecu- 
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niary obligation. His enemies have certainly, amongst 
many other calumnies, imputed parsimony to him, but 
the above anecdote, well authenticated, refutes the accusa¬ 
tion ; and those who have struggled as he did, not merely 
for fortune but for bread, will easily excuse him for not 
squandering with an unprincipled prodigality what he 
owed to others. 
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The transition from Curran in the senate to Curran at 
the bar is one of pleasure. We feel at home with him in 
the Four Courts. There never, perhaps, lived a greater 
advocate—certainly never one more suited to the country 
in which his lot was cast. He had all the qualities by 
which his countrymen are attracted and attached. His 
imagination was wonderful, his eloquence copious, rapid, 
and ornate, his powers of mimicry beyond all description. 
The passions were under his absolute command; either 
the laugh or the tear was ready at his bidding; his con¬ 
trasts—their rapidity, their ease, and, strange to say, their 
apparent propriety—were marvellous. The description, 
by a contemporary, of his mode of addressing a jury, and 
the effect produced by it, is said to be very characteristic. 

“ All Bit— the silence of the dead prevails. 

And every beating bosom Curran hails. 
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A second Ithacus, he eyes the ground, 

As lost in madness, or in sorrow drowned; 

The broken pause succoeds the murm’ring tone, 
And seems his rapid force of diction flown— 

But, soon submissive to his magic voice, 

We ’re calm or furious—sorrow or rejoice; 

Fierce glow our blushes—tears unbidden start, 
And agonising raptures heave the heart. 

If aught intrudes—if flints by chance should hit, 
Explosions follow of resplendent wit; 

His humorous fancy drollest mirth awakes, 

And even the Bench convulsive laughter shakes ; 
Sudden returning tides sublimely roll, 

And, unexpected, sweep away the soul.” 


There was no time to criticise, where the mind was 
wrapt in wonder and delight, and the hearer was hurried 
now into the regions of philosophy and fancy, now through 
the scenes of fun and drollery and humour, amid which the 
Irish peasant delights to forget or laugh away his wretched¬ 
ness. He had another quality, apart from intellect, which 
the times demanded—indomitable courage. The English 
advocate is engaged in contentions, earnest, ardent, animated, 
but—peaceful. Not so, however, must we read Curran’s 
history. In the days from which he dates his glory, peril 
beset his path, armed men composed his auditory, exas¬ 
perated authority denounced his zeal, and faction scowled 
upon the dauntless advocate it burned to make its victim. 
Bayonets were often bristling at his breast, and the inter¬ 
ference of the bench was sometimes called for, to procure 
him even the decency of a hearing. His daring to appear 
at all in defence of a state-prisoner was made matter of 
grievous accusation ! Lord Carleton broadly hinted to 
him, he might lose his gown if he defended Neilson. 
“ Well, my Lord,” said Curran, somewhat contemp¬ 
tuously, “his Majesty may take the silk, but he must 
leave the stuff behind.” He scorned both the threat and 
the imputation. “ I feel no shame,” he says in 1798, “ at 

o 
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such a charge, except that of its being made at such a time 
as this, that to defend the people should be held out as an 
imputation upon the King’s counsel, when the people are 
prosecuted by the state. I think every counsel is the 
property of his fellow-subjects. If, indeed, because I wore 
his Majesty’s gown, I had declined my duty, or had done 
it weakly or treacherously—if I had made that gown a 
mantle of hypocrisy, and had betrayed my client, or sacri¬ 
ficed him to any personal view—I might, perhaps, have 
been thought wiser by those who have blamed me, but I 
should have thought myself the basest villain upon earth.” 
It was amid such scenes, and under such discouragements, 
that Curran pronounced the memorable orations which 
have made his name immortal. With every wish to pre¬ 
sent them entire, space will not permit me. Extracts, 
however, shall be given from the most interesting speeches, 
by which the public may regulate its judgment. Let me 
hope that the fragments, however necessarily minute, will 
give some idea of the magnificence of the structure. 

Of the addresses to juries, the first, I find, is that in 
defence of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, in the month of 
January 1794. May I be allowed the melancholy plea¬ 
sure of dwelling for a moment on the memory of a friend? 
I knew Hamilton Rowan, and believe I knew him 
thoroughly. It is now very many years since, when, 
sitting in my chambers in Dublin, the door opened, and 
to my surprise he entered with an unfolded letter in his 
hand. “ I come to introduce myself,” said he : “ here is 
a letter which I have had from America, and I cannot 
answer it without being able to say we are acquainted.” 
Rowan was a man not easily forgotten. He was a most 
noble figure, of venerable aspect, and very dignified de¬ 
meanour. Our acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy. 
The impression he left on me was that of a warm heart, 
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an open hand, and the kindliest nature, with a touch of 
the romantic which years had not affected. Never was 
there a man less capable of crime, or more likely to com¬ 
mit an indiscretion. He never thought of himself; but 
if he saw towards another even the semblance of oppres¬ 
sion, at all cost and all hazard he stood forth to redress 
or to resist it. Though Rowan was secretary to the 
Society of United Irishmen, he was no mere political 
adventurer. A man of large possessions, the interests of 
Ireland and his own were identified; and yet he subjected 
himself to a charge of high treason, through the machina¬ 
tions of a perfidious and pensioned betrayer. That Lord 
Clare thought he had been trepanned, his interference, 
already alluded to, fully proves ; and his subsequent life 
justifies the opinion. The indictment on which Mr Curran 
defended him was for the publication of an address from 
the United Irish Society to the volunteers of Ireland. He 
was convicted. Yet he neither wrote nor distributed the 
address. The man who did distribute it, and who resem¬ 
bled Rowan,* never was indicted, and Drennan, its actual 
author, was prosecuted and acquitted. Curran defended 
him. The proof of publication was insufficient. Rowan 
was fined £500, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
While undergoing this sentence, he made the acquaintance 
of a fellow-prisoner named Jackson, of whom more here¬ 
after. Jackson was unquestionably a traitor, and was 
visited in his prison by Cockaigne, an English attorney— 
a deadly enemy in the mask of a friend. Rowan was 
entrapped into some participation in their plots, and a 
charge of high treason was preferred against him. There 
can be no doubt his situation was critical in the extreme. 
Some powerful jriend secretly apprised him of his danger, 
and he effected his escape. This was the achievement of 

* His name was Willis. 
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his heroic wife, an Irish Madame Lavalette. The under¬ 
jailor of Newgate was induced to accompany him to his 
own house, and permitted him to enter a back-room, where 
his lady and their children slept. Everything had been 
prepared. He disguised himself in his herd’s clothes, got 
down from a back-window by means of a knotted rope, 
and reached in safety the house of his friend, Mr Sweet- 
man, on the coast near Dublin. Rewards to a large 
amount were immediately offered for his apprehension. 
Government promised £1000, the city of Dublin £500, 
and certain individuals £500 more. A small and not 
very well-found fishing smack of his friend Sweetman’s 
was the only available mode of escape. However, three 
fishermen were hired, two of them brothers of the name 
of Sheridan. “ When I heard that name,” said Rowan 
to me, as he related these incidents, “ I hailed it as one 
of good omen.” And it proved so. While awaiting a 
wind, seated in the stern of the boat, enveloped in a large 
Spanish cloak, these truly noble fellows addressed him— 
“ Mr Rowan, we know you, and we know what we can 
get by surrendering you ; but we have pledged our words 
to take you to France, and, with the help of God, we will 
do so.” A more heroic sacrifice is hardly to be found in 
history. A shilling or two a-day was perhaps the amount 
of these poor men’s earnings, and here was a fortune of 
£2000 if they betrayed this man, to them a stranger, and 
they spurned it. Legislators of Ireland! you, who still 
survive the trafficked trust of 1800, how stand you by the 
side of these poor peasants ? It is needless to say, that, 
in the future day of his prosperity, they were not for¬ 
gotten by one whose noble nature was kindred to their 
own. Rowan was landed safely in France, whence he 
sailed for America, where, by his own industry and talents, 
he for some years contrived to maintain himself. The 
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kindness of Lord Clare has been already recorded. He 
did not live to see the restoration of Rowan to his country, 
which, however, he had secured. The events of 1803 
may be supposed to have for a time retarded it. It was 
not till 1805 that, being arraigned before Lord Clonmell, 
he thus pleaded the King’s pardon—“ When I last had 
the honour to stand in this court before your Lordship, I 
said that I did not know the King otherwise than as the 
head of the state—as a magistrate wielding the force of 
the executive power. I now know him by his clemency 
—by that clemency which has enabled me once more to 
meet my wife and children—to find them not only unmo¬ 
lested, but cherished and protected during my absence in 
a foreign country, and my legal incapacity of rendering 
to them the assistance of a husband and a father. Were 
I to be insensible of that clemency, I should indeed be an 
unworthy man. All are liable to error. These consider¬ 
ations have taught me deeply to regret some of the violent 
measures which I then pursued. Under the circumstances 
in which I stand, were I to express all I feel upon this 
subject, it might be attributed to base and unworthy 
motives ; but your Lordships, aware how deeply I must 
be affected by my present situation, will give me credit 
for what I cannot myself express.” After a few kind 
words from Lord Clonmell, he retired from the court, 
surrounded by happy friends. Rowan survived very many 
years in the enjoyment of an ample fortune, and of all the 
blessings which domestic happiness can bestow. It may 
not be generally known that his eldest son was the late 
highly distinguished officer, Captain Hamilton, of the 
navy. Rowan retained his chivalry to the last. In 1827, 
at the advanced age of seventy-five, he travelled to London 
to demand a meeting from Sir Robert Peel for some hasty 
expressions dropped in the heat of a debate. Sir Robert 
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Peel was too honourable and right-minded a man to give 
unprovoked offence, and the affair was easily and amicably 
adjusted. As my extracts from Mr Curran’s speech in 
his defence will commence with a personal description of 
his client, any further portraiture of mine must be unne¬ 
cessary. Many there are who still remember his majestic 
figure, a model for the sculptor, with a native oaken sap¬ 
ling in his hand, and two gigantic Danish wolf-dogs at his 
heels, as he issued from Kildare Street—a formidable trio. 


DESCRIPTION OF MR ROWAN. , 

“ Gentlemen, let me suggest another observation or two, 
if still you have any doubt as to the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant. Give me leave to suggest to you what 
circumstances you ought to consider, in order to found 
your verdict. You should consider the character of the 
person accused; and in this your task is easy. I will 
venture to say, there is not a man in this nation more 
known than the gentleman who is the subject of this pro¬ 
secution, not only by the part he has taken in public con¬ 
cerns, and which he has taken in common with many, but 
still more so by that extraordinary sympathy for human 
affliction which, I am sorry to think, he shares with so small 
a number. There is not a day that you hear the cries 
of your starving manufacturers in your streets, that you 
do not also see the advocate of their sufferings—that you 
do not see his honest and manly figure, with uncovered 
head, soliciting for their relief; searching the frozen heart 
of charity for every string that can be touched by compas¬ 
sion, and urging the force of every argument and every 
motive, save that which his modesty suppresses—the 
authority of his own generous example. Or if you see 
him not there, you may trace his steps to the abode of 
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disease, and famine, and despair ; the messenger of 
Heaven—bearing with him food, and medicine, and con¬ 
solation. Are these the materials of which we suppose 
anarchy and public rapine to be formed 1 Is this the man 
on whom to fasten the abominable charge of goading on 
a frantic populace to mutiny and bloodshed ? Is this the 
man likely to apostatise from every principle that can bind 
him to the state—his birth, his property, his education, 
his character, and his children ? Let me tell you, gentle¬ 
men of thqjury, if you agree with his prosecutors in think¬ 
ing there ought to be a sacrifice of such a man, on such 
an occasion, and upon the credit of such evidence, you are 
to convict him. Never did you, never can you give a 
sentence consigning any man to public punishment with 
less danger to his person or to his fame ; for where could 
the hireling be found to fling contumely or ingratitude at 
his head, whose private distresses he had not laboured to 
alleviate, or whose public condition be had not laboured 
to improve 1 ” 


ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

“ What, then, remains 1 The liberty of the press only : 
that sacred Palladium, which no influence, no power, no 
government, which nothing but the folly or the depravity, 
or the folly or the corruption of a jury, ever can destroy. 
And what calamities are the people saved from by having 
public communication left open to them ! I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what they are saved from ; I will tell you also 
to what both are exposed by shutting up that communi¬ 
cation. In one case, sedition speaks aloud, and walks 
abroad; the demagogue goes forth; the public eye is 
upon him ; he frets his busy hour on the stage; but soon 
either weariness, or bribe, or punishment, or disappoint- 
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mcnt, bears him down, or drives him off, and he appears 
no more. In the other ease, how docs the work of sedition 
go forward ? Night after night the muffled rebel steals 
forth in the dark, and casts another and another brand 
upon the pile, to which, when the hour of fatal maturity 
shall arrive, he will apply the flame. If you doubt of the 
horrid consequences of suppressing the effusion of even 
individual discontent, look to those enslaved countries 
where the protection of despotism is supposed to be 
secured by such restraints. Even the person of the 
despot there is never in safety. Neither the fears of 
the despot, nor the machinations of the slave, have any 
slumber—the one anticipating the moment of peril, the 
other watching the opportunity of aggression. The fatal 
crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; the decisive instant 
is precipitated without warning, by folly on the one side, 
or by frenzy on the other ; and there is no notice of the 
treason till the traitor acts. In those unfortunate coun¬ 
tries—one cannot read it without horror—there are officers 
whose province it is to have the water, which is to be 
drunk by their rulers, sealed up in bottles, lest some 
wretched miscreant should throw poison into the draught. 
Hut, gentlemen, if you wish for a nearer and a more 
interesting example, you have it in the history of your 
own revolution ; you have it at that memorable period, 
when the monarch found a servile acquiescence in the 
ministers of his folly—when the liberty of the press was 
trodden under foot—when venal sheriffs returned packed 
juries to carry into effect those fatal conspiracies of tho 
few against the many—when tho devoted benches of 
public justice were filled by some of those foundlings of 
fortune,* who, overwhelmed in tho torrent of corruption 
at an early period, lay at the bottom like drowned bodies 

* These were supposed to be personal allusions. 
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while sanity remained in them, bnt at length, becoming 
buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, and 
floated to the surface of the polluted stream, where they 
were drifted along, the objects of terror and contagion 
and abomination. 

“ In that awful moment of a nation’s travail, of the last 
gasp of tyranny, and the first breath of freedom, how 
pregnant is the example! The press extinguished, the 
people enslaved, and the prince undone. As the advocate 
of society, therefore—of peace, of domestic liberty, and the 
lasting union of the two countries, I conjure you to guard 
the liberty of the press, that great sentinel of the state, 
that grand detector of public imposture ; guard it, because 
when it sinks, there sinks with it, in one common grave, 
the liberty of the subject and the security of the Crown. 

“ Gentlemen, 1 am glad that this question has not been 
brought forward earlier. I rejoice for the sake of the 
court, of the jury, and of the public repose, that this 
question has not been brought forward till now. In 
Great Britain analogous circumstances have taken place. 
At the commencement of that unfortunate war which has 
deluged Europe with blood, the spirit of the English 
people was tremblingly alive to the terror of French prin¬ 
ciples ; at that moment of general paroxysm, to accuse 
was to convict. The danger loomed larger to the public 
eye from the misty region through which it was surveyed. 
We measure inaccessible heights by the shadows they 
project, when the lowness and the distance of the light 
form the length of the shade. 

“ There is a sort of aspiring and adventurous credulity 
which disdains assenting to obvious truths, and delights in 
catching at the improbabilities of a case as its best ground 
of faith. To what other cause, gentlemen, can you ascribe 
that, in the wise, the reflecting, and the philosophic nation 
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of Great Britain, a printer has been gravely found guilty 
of a libel for publishing those resolutions to which the 
present minister of that kingdom had actually subscribed 
his name ? To what other cause can you ascribe, what in 
my mind is still more astonishing, in such a country as 
Scotland—a nation, cast in the happy medium between 
the spiritless acquiescence of submissive poverty, and the 
sturdy credulity of pampered wealth—cool and ardent, 
adventurous and persevering, winging her eagle flight 
against the blaze of every science, with an eye that never 
winks, and a wing that never tires; crowned, as she is, 
with the spoils of every art, and decked with the wreath of 
every muse, from the deep and scrutinising researches of 
her Hume, to the sweet and simple, but not less sublime 
and pathetic morality of her Burns — how, from the 
bosom of a country like that, genius and character and 
talents * should be banished to a distant and barbarous 
soil, condemned to pine under the horrid communion of 
vulgar vice and base-born profligacy, for twice the period 
that ordinary calculation gives to the continuance of 
human life! But I will not further press any idea that 
is painful to me, and I am sure must be painful to you : 
I will only say, you have now an example of which 
neither England nor Scotland had the advantage; you 
have the example of the panic, the infatuation, and the 
contrition of both. It is now for you to decide whether 
you will profit by their experience, of idle panic and idle 
regret, or whether you meanly prefer to palliate a servile 
imitation of their frailty by a paltry affectation of their 
repentance. It is now for you to show that you are not 
carried away by the same hectic delusions, to acts of 
which no tears can wash away the fatal consequences or 
the indelible reproach.” 

* Muir, Margarot, See. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 

. “ Gentlemen, Mr Attorney General has thought proper 
to direct your attention to the state and circumstances of 
public affairs at the time of this transaction : let me also 
make a few retrospective observations on a period at 
which he has but slightly glanced. You know, gentle¬ 
men, that France had espoused the cause of America, and 
we became thereby involved in a war with that nation. 

* Heu, nescia mens liominum futuri 1* 

Little did that ill-fated monarch know that he was 
forming the first causes of those disastrous events that 
were to end in the subversion of his throne, in the 
slaughter of his family, and the deluging of his country 
with the blood of his people. You cannot but remember 
that at a time when we had scarcely a regular soldier for 
our defence—when the old and young were alarmed and 
terrified with apprehensions of a descent upon our coasts— 
that Providence seemed to have worked a sort of miracle 
in our favour. You saw a band of armed men come forth 
at the great call of nature, of honour, and their country; 
you saw men of the greatest wealth and rank ; you saw 
every class of the community give up its members, and 
send them armed into the field to protect the public and 
private tranquillity of Ireland: it is impossible for any 
man to turn back to that period, without reviving those 
sentiments of tenderness and gratitude which then beat 
in the public bosom; to recollect amidst what applause, 
what tears, what prayers, what benedictions, they walked 
forth amongst spectators, agitated by the mingled sensa¬ 
tions of terror and of reliance, of danger and of protection, 
imploring the blessings of heaven upon their heads, and 
its conquest upon their swords. That illustrious, and 
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adored, and abused body of men stood forward and 
assumed the title, which I trust the ingratitude of their 
country will never blot from its history— the volunteers 
OP IRELAND.” 

ON THE NATIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

“ Gentlemen, the representation of our people is the 
vital principle of their political existence; without it, 
they are dead, or they live only to servitude ; without it, 
there are two estates acting upon and against the third, 
instead of acting in co-operation with it; without it, if 
the people are oppressed by their judges, where is the 
tribunal to which their judges can be amenable ? — 
without it, if they are trampled upon and plundered by a 
minister, where is the tribunal to which the offender shall 
be amenable 1—without it, where is the ear to hear, or the 
heart to feel, or the hand to redress their sufferings? Shall 
they be found, let me ask you, in the accursed bands of imps 
and minions, that bask in their disgrace, and fatten upon 
their spoils, and flourish upon their ruin ? But let me not put 
this to you as a merely speculative question : it is a plain 
question of fact. Rely on it, physical man is everywhere 
the same : it is only the various operation of moral causes 
that gives variety to the social or individual character 
or condition. How otherwise happens it, that modern 
slavery looks quietly at the despot on the very spot where 
Leonidas expired ? The answer is, Sparta has not 
changed her climate, but she has lost that government 
which her liberty could not survive.” 

UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

“ This paper, gentlemen, insists on the necessity of 
emancipating the Catholics of Ireland ; and that is 
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charged as part of the libel. If they had waited another 
y ear —if they had kept this prosecution impending for 
another year, how much would remain for a jury to decide 
upon, I should be at a loss to discover. It seems as if the 
progress of public information was eating away the ground 
of the prosecution. Since its commencement, this part of 
the libel has unluckily received the sanction of the legis¬ 
lature. In that interval our Catholic brethren have 
re-obtained that admission which, it seems, it was a libel to 
propose. In what way to account for this I am really at 
a loss. Have any alarms been occasioned by the eman¬ 
cipation of our Catholic brethren 1 Has the bigoted 
malignity of any individual been crushed 1 Or has the 
stability of the government or that of the country been 
weakened 1 Or is one million of subjects stronger than 
four millions \ Do you think that the benefit they have 
received should be poisoned by the sting of vengeance 1 
If you think so, you must say to them, You have demanded 
emancipation, and you have got it; but we abhor your 
persons ; we are outraged at your success, and we will 
stigmatise by a criminal prosecution the adviser of that 
relief which you have obtained from the voice of your 
country. I ask you, do you think, as honest men anxious 
for the public tranquillity, conscious that there are wounds 
not yet completely cicatrised, that you ought to speak this 
language at this time to men who are very much disposed 
to think that, in this very emancipation, they have been 
saved from their own Parliament by the humanity of their 
sovereign 1 Or do you wish to prepare them for the 
revocation of these improvident concessions ? Do you 
think it wise or humane at this moment to insult them, by 
sticking up in a pillory the man who dared to stand forth 
as their advocate ? I put it to your oaths : Do you think 
&ata blessing of that kind—that a victory obtained by 
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justice over bigotry and oppression, should have a stigma 
cast upon it, by an ignominious sentence upon men bold 
enough and honest enough to propose that measure;—to 
propose the redeeming of religion from the abuses of the 
church, the reclaiming of three millions of men from 
bondage, and giving liberty to all who had a right to 
demand it; giving, I say, in the so much censured words 
of this paper—giving ‘ universal emancipation.’ 

“ I speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes 
liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, British 
soil—which proclaims even to the stranger and the 
sojourner the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, 
that the ground on which he treads is holy, and conse¬ 
crated by the genius of universal emancipation. No 
matter in what language his doom may have been pro¬ 
nounced—no matter what complexion, incompatible with 
freedom, an Indian or an African sun may have burnt 
upon him—no matter in what disastrous battle the helm 
of his liberty may have been cloven down—no matter with 
what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar 
of slavery—the moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; 
his soul walks abroad in its own majesty; his body 
swells beyond the measure of his chains, which burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of universal 

EMANCIPATION.” 

(The loud and irrepressible acclamations of all within 
hearing, here interrupted Mr Curran. When, after a long 
interval, the enthusiasm had in some degree subsided, he 
thus modestly alluded to the incident.) 

“ Gentlemen, I am not such a fool as to ascribe any 
effusion of this sort to any merit of mine. It is the 
mighty theme, and not the inconsiderable advocate, that 
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can excite interest in the hearer: what you hear is but 
the testimony which nature bears to her own character ; 
it is the effusion of her gratitude to that Power which 
stamped that character upon her.” 

PERORATION. 

“ Upon this subject, therefore, credit me when I say, I 
am still more anxious for you than J can possibly be for 
him. Not the jury of his own choice, which the law of 
England allows, but which ours refuses, collected in that 
box by a person, certainly no friend to Mr Rowan— 
certainly not very deeply interested in giving him a very 
impartial jury. Feeling this, as I am persuaded you do, 
you cannot be surprised, however you may be distressed, 
at the mournful presage with which an anxious public is 
led to fear the worst from your possible determination. 
But I will not, for the justice and honour of our common 
country, suffer my mind to be borne away by such melan¬ 
choly anticipation. I will not relinquish the confidence 
that this day will be the period of his sufferings; and, 
however mercilessly he has been hitherto pursued, that 
your verdict will send him home to the arms of his family 
and the wishes of his country. But if, which Heaven for¬ 
bid ! it hath still been unfortunately determined, that 
because he has not bent to power and authority, because 
he would not bow down before the golden calf and worship 
it, he is to be bound and cast into the furnace,—I do trust 
in God, there is a redeeming spirit in the constitution, 
which will be seen to walk with the sufferer through the 
flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration.” 

When Mr Curran terminated this magnificent exertion, 
the universal shout of the audience testified its enthusiasm. 
He used to relate a ludicrous incident which attended 
his departure from court after the trial. His path was 
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instantly beset by the populace, who were bent on chair¬ 
ing him. He implored—he entreated—all in vain. At 
length, assuming an air of authority, he addressed those 
nearest to him—“ I desire, gentlemen, that you will desist.” 
“I laid great emphasis,” says Curran, “on the word 
‘desist,’ and put on my best suit of dignity. However, 
my next neighbour, a gigantic brawny chairman, eyeing 
me with somewhat of a contemptuous affection from top 
to toe, bellowed out to his companion—‘ Arrah, blood and 
turf! Pat, don’t mind the little crature ; here, pitch him 
up this minute upon my shoulder'" Pat did as he was 
desired: the “ little crature ” was carried, nolens volens, 
to his carriage, and drawn home by an applauding popu¬ 
lace. It was a great treat to hear Curran describe this 
scene, and act it. 

The next trial of any consequence which I find on 
record is that of the Rev. William Jackson, for high 
treason, in the year 1794. No indictment for this offence 
had been preferred in Ireland for a century. In four years 
more, the executioner had abundant compensation. Jack¬ 
son’s history is not without its interest, and in some 
degree connects itself with Rowan’s. He was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and arrived in Dublin on a 
treasonable mission from the Committee of Public Safety, 
then sitting in Paris. Having been formerly secretary to 
the Duchess of Kingston, lie wrote her letters in the 
celebrated correspondence with Foote the actor.* In her 
house he made the acquaintance of her attorney, a Mr. 
Cockaigne, and, unhappily for himself, now renewed that 
acquaintance on his passage through London. It was my 
■lot in after life to have had a singular interview with this 

* It was in allusion to this, and to the issue of her trial for bigamy, that 
Foote sarcastically closed the correspondence with a wish that her u Grace 
might never want the benefit of clergy 
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man. Somewhere about the year 1822, after I had been 
some short time at the English bar, a tall and venerable 
figure entered my chambers with a brief, which he pre¬ 
sented with much courtesy. There was something, how¬ 
ever, unusual in his manner. He lingered and hesitated, 
and seemed as if doubtful what to do. At last it was all 
explained. “ To tell you the truth, sir,” said he, “ I have 
ventured to make this brief the medium of an introduction 
to you. Some occurrences took place in Dublin many 
years ago, with which I was mixed up ; and as you may 
have heard of them, perhaps you would permit me to give 
my explanation—my name is Cockaigne ! ” I felt for 
the moment as if stunned. The man had long been 
matter of history to me. I had thought him in his grave. 
Yet there he stood, the survivor of his victim and his 
patron, still living on the wages that had purchased life ! 
I had hardly nerve enough to say to him, “ Sir, when I 
tell you that I was the intimate friend of Mr Curran, and 
often spoke with him on the wretched Jackson’s fate, you 
must see the inutility of any explanation.” He uttered 
not a syllable, and left the room. Jackson was in 
difficulties, and, it was said, had received relief from 
Cockaigne ; hence arose an intimacy. He revealed the 
treasonable mission to his friend, and his friend revealed 
it to the minister. Mr Pitt desired Cockaigne to accom¬ 
pany Jackson on his embassy, to encourage his confidence 
and treasure up its fruits. It was during Rowan's impri¬ 
sonment that they arrived in Ireland, and by Macnally, a 
barrister, (who had known Jackson,) they were introduced 
to him in Newgate, and also to Theobald Wolf Tone. 
The plans of Jackson were discussed amongst them, and 
Tone consented to proceed to France, accredited by 
Jackson to the committee, in order to disclose the state of 
Irelaud, and discuss the policy of a French invasion. The 

p 
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officiousness of Cockaigne, however, seems to have alarmed 
Tone, and he resigned his mission with the shrewd remark, 
“ This business is one thing for us Irishmen, but the Eng¬ 
lishman who embarks in it must be a traitor one way or 
the other.” Mr William Curran, in his very admirable 
life of his father, relates a hateful anecdote of this man. 
Macnally, counsel in most of the high-treason cases, enter¬ 
tained the strangers at dinner. The conversation was 
getting imprudent, when the butler, beckoning his master 
out of the room, warned him to be careful; “ for, sir, the 
strange gentleman who seems to be asleep is not so, but 
carefully listening to everything that is said, for I have 
seen his eye glistening through the fingers with which he 
is covering his face.” This was Cockaigne !—in the midst 
of conviviality lying in wait for life. At length Tone 
drew up a paper for the French committee, detailing the 
actual state of Ireland. This was copied and given to 
Jackson, who intrusted it to Cockaigne to put in the 
post, under cover to a confidant at Hamburg. The pear 
was now ripe. The traitor having given the signal to 
headquarters, he was himself arrested, and the farce was 
performed of his examination by the Privy Council. 
This of course was a blind, but proved so effectual, that 
after Jackson’s arrest, which ensued immediately, he 
and Rowan received Cockaigne’s condolatory visit in 
prison, and heard and believed his friendly protestations. 
Jackson, after twelve months’ imprisonment, was tried 
and convicted of high treason on the evidence of the single 
witness, Cockaigne! Mr Curran on this occasion, and 
subsequently on others, so ably and eloquently denounced 
the injustice of convicting for high treason in Ireland on 
the evidence of one witness, whereas two were requisite 
in England, that the law has since been assimilated * in 

* Townsend’s Modern State Trials . 
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both countries. When Jackson was called up for judg¬ 
ment, a very melancholy scene ensued. His appearance 
in the dock, from the moment of his entrance, indicated 
extreme indisposition. Gradually becoming worse and 
worse, during the addresses of Messrs Curran and 
Ponsonby, his counsel, he at last sank down exhausted. 
Lord Clonmel, seeing it, said, “ If the prisoner is insen¬ 
sible, it is impossible for me to pronounce judgment on 
him.” A medical man who happened to be in court, was 
requested to examine the prisoner. Having done so, he 
declared that he was dying. Being sworn, his evidence 
was taken. 

Lord Clonmel. —“ Are you a professional man ? ” 

Mr Kinsley. —“ I am an apothecary.” 

Lord Clonmel.—“ Can you speak with certainty of 
the state of the prisoner 1 ” 

Mr Kinsley. —“ I can. He is verging to eternity.” 

Lord Clonmel. —“ Do you think him capable of hear¬ 
ing his judgment ? ” 

Mr Kinsley. —“ I do not think he can.” 

Lord Clonmel. —“ Then he must be taken away. 
Take care that in his removal no mischief be done. Let 
him be remanded until further orders ; and I believe it as 
much for his advantage as for all of yours that we adjourn 
the Court.” 

Jackson was dead! 

• Lord Clonmel. —“ Let an inquest, and a respectable 
one, be held on the body. You should carefully inquire 
by what means he died.” 

The body lay all night ip the dock, and next day a 
jury found that he had taken poison. There could have 
been no doubt of it. Soon after he appeared the day 
before, seeing Mr Macnally pass, he grasped his hand, 
and faintly whispered, “We have deceived the senate.” 
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Several sentences from the Psalms, indicating his danger 
and his affliction, were found copied on a sheet of paper 
in his pocket. An anecdote is related of this unfortunate 
man during his imprisonment, which it would be an 
injustice to his memory to suppress. It is related in the 
Life of Curran by his son, and also in MacNevin’s Pieces of 
Irish History. The Government of the day allowed him 
every indulgence—books, writing materials, and the society 
of friends. I record it with pleasure. On the approach 
of his trial, a companion remained with him to a late hour ; 
Jackson accompanied him on his way out as far as the 
waiting-room of the gaoler. He was fast asleep in his arm¬ 
chair, his keys lying beside him ! “ Poor fellow,” said 

Jackson, “ let us not disturb him. 1 have given him 
already too much trouble.” He took the keys and let his 
companion out. The door was open to himself. “ I 
could do it,” he said, “ but what would be the consequence 
to you, and to the poor fellow who has been so kind to 
me 1 No ; let me rather meet my fate.” He replaced the 
keys without awakening his keeper, and returned to his 
apartment. Contrast this with Cockaigne ! Here is Mr 
Curran’s account of him :— 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury—I am scarcely justified in 
having trespassed so long. It is a narrow case. It is the 
case of a man charged with the most penal offence ; and 
by whom ? By one witness. And who is he ? A man, 
stating to you that he comes from another country, pro¬ 
vided with a pardon for treasons committed, not in Great 
Britain, but in this kingdom here—of Ireland. Have you 
ever been upon a jury before ? Hid you ever hear of a 
man sacrificing his life to the law of the country upon the 
testimony of a single witness ; and that single witness, by 
his own confession, an accomplice in the crime 1 What! 
is character made the subject of support % Take his own 
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vile evidence for his character : he was the traitor to his 
client. And what think you of his character ? He was 
the spy that hovered round his friend, and snuffed his 
blood, and coveted the price that was to be given him for 
shedding' it! He was the man who yielded to the tie of 
three oaths of allegiance, to watch and be the setter of his 
client—to earn the bribe of Government—secure with his 
pardon already in his pocket. He was to put letters in 
the post-office—to do what he stated himself pressed upon 
his mind the conviction that he was liable to the penal¬ 
ties of treason ; and this very act did he do from the 
obligation of three oaths of allegiance ! Was he aware of 
his crime \—His pardon tells it. Was he aware of the 
turpitude of his character'?—Yes; he brought a witness 
to support it: knowing that it was bad, he came provided 
with an antidote. Is it a man of that kind—his pardon 
in his pocket—his bribe not yet within his pocket until 
you by your verdict shall say he is worthy of it!—is it 
such a man whose evidence shall take away his fellow- 
creature’s life % He came over to be a spy—to be a traitor 
—to get a pardon, and to get a reward ; although, if you 
believe him, it was to be all common agreeable work, to 
be paid for, like his other ordinary business, by the day, 
or by the sheet. He was to be paid so much a day for 
ensnaring and murdering his client and his friend ! Do 
you think the man deserving of credit who can do such 
things ? No, gentlemen of the jury : I have stated the 
circumstances by which, in my opinion, the credit of Mr 
Cockaigne should be as nothing in your eyes.” 
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Peter Finnerty.—The trial of William Orr.—Finnerty publishes Marcus’s letter 
on it in the Press newspaper.—His trial and conviction for libel.—Some 
account of Finnerty.—Anecdotes of him.—Libels Lord Castlereagh in 
England.—Suffers judgment by default. His idea in mitigation. —Curran 
defends Finnerty on his Irish trial.—Extracts from his speech.—An appeal 
on the facts which led to the prosecution.—On prosecutions against the 
press.—On the employment of informers.—Extract from Curran’s speech 
before the Privy Council.—Description of the vote by ballot.—The year 1798. 
—Rebellion in Ireland.—Martial law.—Attempt to detach Curran from the 
Whig party.—Its failure.—He defends those accused of high treason.—Illness. 
—Proceeds to London.—On his way thither, visits Donnington Park.—Pre¬ 
sents Cardan’s airs to Lady Charlotte Rawdon.—Poem and preface.—Almost 
determines to emigrate to America.—Beautiful allusion to his relinquishment 
of that intention. 


The next reported speech of any importance is that in 
defence of Mr Peter Finnerty, for a libel on Lord Cam¬ 
den’s administration. Finnerty was the publisher of a 
newspaper called the Press, to which the most distinguished 
literary characters of the Opposition of that day contri¬ 
buted. I have every reason to believe that Mr Curran 
himself was amongst the number. Thomas Moore’s first 
production appeared in it. Tfie immediate circumstances 
in which this prosecution originated were these : A person 
of the name of William Orr had been tried and convicted 
at a preceding assizes of Carrickfergus, before Lord Avon- 
more, for administering an unlawful oath. Some of the 
jury who tried Orr were induced subsequently to make 
an affidavit declaring that they were intoxicated when 
they agreed to their verdict, and beseeching that mercy 
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might be extended to the convict. The memorial was 
transmitted to the Castle—Orr was several times respited ; 
but after the mature deliberation of the Privy Council, 
the law was allowed to take its course, and he was accord¬ 
ingly executed. His fate excited great interest at the 
time, and the circumstances attending it underwent much 
discussion. A letter bearing the signature of Marcus 
appeared in the Press upon the subject, couched in very 
indignant and very eloquent language. Mr Finnerty was 
indicted as publisher, tried, convicted, and pilloried in 
consequence. The result, however, was considered very 
far from discreditable to him, and his punishment was 
regarded as a sort of penal triumph. He was accompanied 
by some of the leading men in the country, and repeat¬ 
edly and enthusiastically cheered by the populace. The 
political feeling of the day was strongly in his favour. 
The trial on which his paper had descanted was, in the 
mildest parlance, a very singular one ; and more than all, 
it was generally, and I believe truly, understood that Mr 
Finnerty might have averted the prosecution from himself, 
by surrendering Marcus up to the vengeance of the Gov¬ 
ernment. This, however, his principles restrained him 
from doing; and his highly honourable determination con¬ 
verted, in the estimation of many, the convict into the 
martyr. Mr Curran, who conducted his defence, was not 
ashamed of his intimacy, and, to my knowledge, held him 
to the day of his death jn a very high degree of estima¬ 
tion. Finnerty was one of the few admitted to his funeral. 
When a student at the Temple, I made his acquaintance. 
He was an unquestionable original. On the expira¬ 
tion of his imprisonment, he migrated to London, and got 
an engagement on the Morning Chronicle as a reporter. 
It was a prudent journey—his constitution would never 
have been proof against the Irish climate of ’ 98 . Peter 
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was a man born to trouble, and most pertinaciously did be 
work out his mission. Libel was the pabulum on which 
he fed from his cradle. Not satisfied with his Irish laurels, 
he twice tempted, of all men in the world, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, during his Attorney-generalship !—a man at whose 
very name even compositors trembled. But Peter feared 
not. His first essay was a pamphlet on the case of Major 
Hogan, reflecting severely on the Duke of York as Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. Through his interest with the press, he 
had copious extracts from it published in the daily jour¬ 
nals, in consequence of which no less than eighteen persons 
—printers, proprietors, and editors—were under prosecu¬ 
tion at the same time ! He had favoured them, as friends, 
with the very earliest copies—a fatal priority! Such, at 
least, it most assuredly would have proved, had not the 
Wardle investigation opportunely averted the prosecutions. 
His next experiment, however, was not quite so fortunate. 
Having accompanied the Walcheren expedition to supply 
the Chronicle with intelligence, his bulletins induced the 
Government to ship him home in a man-of-war. This he 
imputed to Lord Castlereagh, and libelled him accordingly. 
As well as I recollect, he pleaded guilty, reserving all his 
energies for the day on which he was called up for judg¬ 
ment. It was a day indeed ! In the interval, between 
his plea and it, he had revisited his native soil, and returned 
laden with a hundred libels on his prosecutor, duly 
authenticated by the oaths of his sympathising countrymen 
—the lucky survivors of ’98. These he meant to use in 
mitigation of punishment. Well, indeed, might the amazed 
Sir Vicary denounce the attempt as an outrage on a 
court of justice! After an ineffectual remand for the 
purpose of correcting his documents, Peter produced them 
again in all their native freshness—not a sentence faded, 
or a syllable curtailed. Hour after hour, against the 
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united opposition of both bench and bar, did he battle 
for their reception. Shrewd, intrepid, unabashed, he 
retorted sarcasm, and met menace with defiance. “ I 
thought, sir,” said Lprd Ellenborough, “ we sent you to 
prison for a week, that you might amend these affidavits.” 
“ He’d not mend them in a month,” said Garrow loudly. 
“ Much more quickly,” replied Peter, “ than you could 
mend your manners.” Peter boasted a classical education. 
He had gone, according to himself, as far in Latin— as 
Euclid. On this day his erudition was inexhaustible. As 
scrap after scrap of threadbare axioms was paraded, the 
Chief-Justice used to growl—“Oh, what a waste of time!” 
At last, in allusion to Castlereagh’s employing an agent 
for some purpose, he exclaimed—“ But that sha’nt save 
him. You know the proverb, my Lords— 

* Qui facit per aliuin faeit per se’— 

as a matter of course, mispronouncing alium. Lord Ellen¬ 
borough condescended to set him right; but in the tone 
and manner of his critic he ungratefully growled, “ Ob, 
what a waste of time !—Pronounce it as you like, my 
Lord, isn’t the English of it the same ? ” Never, to be 
sure, was greater effrontery witnessed. The day ended in 
his departure for Lincoln Castle on a visit of eighteen 
months. The whole scene, however, was graphically 
depicted in the Times of the next morning; and the 
ready talent and the dauntless courage which it displayed, 
despite of all drawbacks, obtained for Finnerty a public 
subscription of two thousand pounds. He had a singular 
habit of talking to himself. A friend remarked upon it 
to him one day—“ Why,” said he, “ to tell you the truth, 
I always fancy myself under prosecution, and am making 
my defence .” Mr Curran much respected him for his 
manly refusal to betray the trust reposed in him, daring 
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all consequences rather than do so. When reproached 
with the pillory in the Court of King’s Bench by Gibbs, 
Finnerty replied that it was “ the proudest hour of his 
life.” Be that as it may, now that the political strife of 
the day has passed away, many, perhaps, will think that 
Orr’s treatment imperatively called for commentary. The 
first extract from Mr Curran’s speech will place the whole 
narrative before the reader ; and, if I mistake not, before 
our latest posterity. There are passages in this speech 
unsurpassed in our language. 


AN APPEAL TO THE JURY ON THE FACTS WHICH LED 
TO THE PROSECUTION. 

“ Gentlemen,—Mr Attorney-General has been pleased 
to open another battery upon this publication, which I do 
trust I shall silence, unless I flatter myself too much in 
supposing that hitherto my resistance has not been utterly 
unsuccessful. He abuses it for the foul and insolent 
familiarity of its address. I do clearly understand his 
idea : he considers the freedom of the press to be the 
license of offering that paltry adulation which no man 
ought to stoop to utter or to hear; Jie supposes the free¬ 
dom of the press ought to be like the freedom of a king’s 
jester, who, instead of reproving the faults of which 
majesty ought to be ashamed, is base and cunning enough, 
under the mask of servile and adulatory censure, to stroke 
down and pamper those vices of which it is foolish enough 
to be vain. He would not have the press presume to 
tell the Viceroy that the prerogative of mercy is a trust 
for the benefit of the subject, and not a gaudy feather 
stuck into the diadem to shake in the wind, and by the 
waving of the gay plumage, to amuse the vanity of the 
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wearer. He would not have it said to him, that the 
discretion of the Crown as to mercy, is like the discretion 
of a court of justice as to law; and that in the one 
case as well as the other, wherever the propriety of the 
exercise of it appears, it is equally a matter of right. He 
would have the press all fierceness to the people, and all 
sycophancy to power : he would have it consider the mad 
and phrenetic depopulations of authority, like the awful 
and inscrutable dispensations of Providence, and say to 
the unfeeling and despotic despoiler, in the blasphemed and 
insulted language of religious resignation—‘ The Lord hath 
given, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord ! ’ But let me condense the generality of the 
learned gentleman’s invective into questions that you can 
conceive. Does he mean that the air of this publication 
is rustic and uncourtly 1 Does he mean to say, that when 
Marcus presumed to ascend the steps of the Castle, and 
to address the Viceroy, he did not turn out his toes as he 
ought to have done ? But, gentlemen, you are not a jury 
of dancing-masters. Or does the gentleman mean that 
the language is coarse and vulgar ? If this be his com¬ 
plaint, my client has but a poor advocate. I do not 
pretend to be a mighty grammarian or a formidable critic; 
but I would beg leave to suggest to you, in serious humility, 
that a free press can be supported only by the ardour of 
men who feel the prompting sting of real or supposed 
capacity; who write from the enthusiasm of virtue or the 
ambition of praise, and over whom, if you exercise the 
rigour of a grammatical censorship, you will inspire them 
with as mean an opinion of your integrity as your wisdom, 
and inevitably drive them from their post; and if you do, 
rely upon it, you will reduce the spirit of publication, 
and with it the press of this country, to what it for a 
long interval has been, the register of births and fairs 
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and funerals, and the general abuse of the people and 
their friends. 

“ But, gentlemen, in order to bring this charge of inso¬ 
lence and vulgarity to the test, let me ask you -whether 
you know of any language which could have adequately 
described the idea of mercy denied when it ought to have 
been granted, or of any phrase vigorous enough to convey 
the indignation which an honest man would have felt upon 
such a subject ? Let me beg of you for a moment to 
suppose that any one of you had been the writer of this 
very severe expostulation with the Viceroy, and that you 
had been the witness of the whole progress of this never- 
to-be-forgotten catastrophe. Let me suppose that you 
had known the charge upon which Mr Orr was appre¬ 
hended—the charge of abjuring that bigotry which had 
torn and disgraced his country, of pledging himself to 
restore the people of his country to their place in the 
constitution, and of binding himself never to be the 
betrayer of his fellow-labourers in that enterprise—that 
you had seen him upon that charge removed from his 
industry, and confined in a jail—that, through the slow 
and lingering progress of twelve tedious months, you have 
seen him confined in a dungeon, shut out from the 
common use of air and of his own limbs—that day after 
day you had marked the unhappy captive, cheered by no 
sound but the cries of his family or the clinking of chains 
—that you had seen him at last brought to his trial— 
that you had seen the vile and perjured informer deposing 
against his life—that you had seen the drunken, and 
worn-out, and terrified jury give in a verdict of death— 
that you had seen the jury, when their returning sobriety 
had brought back their consciences, prostrate themselves 
before the humanity of the bench, and pray that the 
mercy of the Crown might save their characters from the 
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reproach of an involuntary crime, their consciences from 
the torture of eternal self-condemnation, and their souls 
from the indelible stain of innocent blood. Let me 
suppose that you had seen the respite given,-and that 
contrite and honest recommendation transmitted to that 
seat where mercy was presumed to dwell—that new and 
unheard-of crimes are discovered against the informer— 
that the royal mercy seems to relent, and that a new 
respite is sent to the prisoner—that time is taken, as the 
learned counsel for the Crown has expressed it, to see 
whether mercy could be extended or not—that, after that 
period of lingering deliberation passed, a third respite is 
transmitted—that the unhappy captive himself feels the 
cheering hope of being restored to a family he adored, to 
a character he had never stained, and to a country that 
he had ever loved — that you had seen his wife and 
children upon their knees, giving those tears to gratitude 
which their locked and frozen hearts could not give to 
anguish and despair, and imploring the blessings of Pro¬ 
vidence upon his head, who had graciously spared the 
father, and restored him to his children—that you had 
seen the olive-branch sent into his little ark, but no sign 
that the waters had subsided. 


( Alas ! nor wife, nor children more 
Shall he behold, nor friends, nor sacred home ! ’ 


No seraph mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads him forth 
to light and life but the minister of death hurries him 
to the scene of suffering and of shame ; where, unmoved 
by the hostile array of artillery and armed men collected 
together to secure, or to insult, or to disturb him, he dies 
with a solemn declaration of his innocence, and utters his 
last breath in a prayer for the liberty of his country. 
Let me now ask you, if any of you had addressed the 
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public ear upon so foul and monstrous a subject, in what 
language would you have conveyed the feelings of horror 
and indignation 1 Would you have stooped to the 
meanness of qualified complaint 1 Would you have been 

mean enough-But I entreat your forgiveness—I do 

not think meanly of you. Had I thought so meanly of 
you, I could not suffer my mind to commune with you as 
it has done. Had I thought you that base and vile 
instrument, attuned by hope and by fear into discord and 
falsehood, from whose vulgar string no groan of suffering 
could vibrate, no voice of honour or integrity could speak, 
let me honestly tell you I should have scorned to fling 
my hand across it—I should have left it to a fitter 
minstrel. If I do not, therefore, grossly err in my 
opinion of you, I could use no language, upon such a 
subject as this, that must not lag behind the rapidity of 
your feelings—and that would not disgrace these feelings, 
in attempting to describe them. Gentlemen, I am not 
unconscious that the learned counsel for the Crown seemed 
to address you with a confidence of a very different kind ; 
he seemed to expect a kind of respectful sympathy from 
you with the feelings of the Castle, and the griefs of 
chided authority. Perhaps, gentlemen, he may know you 
better than I do. If he does, he has spoken to you as he 
ought; he has been right in telling you that, if the repro¬ 
bation of this writer is weak, it is because his genius 
could not make it stronger ; he has been right in telling 
you that his language has not been braided and festooned 
|S elegantly as it might; that he has not pinched the 
miserable plaits of his phraseology, nor placed his patches 
and feathers with that correctness of millinery which 
became so exalted a person. If you agree with him, 
gentlemen of the jury—if you think that the man who 
ventures, at the hazard of his own life, to rescue from the 
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deep the drowning honour of his country, must not 
presume upon the guilty familiarity of plucking it by the 
locks—I have no more to say. Do a courteous thing. 
Upright and honest jurors, find a civil and obliging 
verdict against the printer. And when you have done 
so, march through the ranks of your fellow-citizens to 
your own homes, and bear their looks as they pass along; 
—retire to the bosom of your families, and when you are 
presiding over the morality of the parental board, tell 
your children, who are to be the future men of Ireland, 
the history of this day. Form tbeir young minds by 
your precepts, and confirm those precepts by your own 
example. Teach them how discreetly allegiance may be 
perjured on the table, or loyalty be foresworn in the jury- 
box. And when you have done so, tell them the story 
of Orr—tell them of his captivity, of his children, of his 
crime, of his hopes, of his disappointments, of his courage, 
and of his death. And when you find your little hearers 
hanging upon your lips, when you see their eyes over¬ 
flow with sympathy and sorrow, and their young hearts 
bursting with the pangs of anticipated orphanage, tell 
them that you had the boldness and the justice to 
stigmatise the monster who had dared to publish the 
transaction ! ” 

« 

ON THE PROSECUTIONS AGAINST THE PRESS. 

“ The learned counsel has been pleased to say that he 
comes forward, in this prosecution, as the real adequate for 
the liberty of the press, and to protect a mild and merciful 
Government from its licentiousness; and he has been 
pleased to add, that the constitution can never be lost 
while its freedom remains, and that its licentiousness alone 
can destroy that freedom. As to that, gentlemen, he 
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might as well have said that there is only one mortal 
disease of which a man can die. It can die the death 
inflicted by tyranny; and when he comes forward to 
extinguish this paper in the ruin of the printer by a State 
prosecution, in order to prevent its dying of licentiousness, 
you must judge how candidly he is treatiug you, both in 
the fact and in the reasoning. Is it in Ireland, gentlemen, 
that we are told that there is only one disease that can 
be mortal to the press ? Has he heard of nothing else 
that may be fatal to the freedom of publication ? I know 
not whether the printer of the Northern Star may have 
heard of such things in his captivity, but I know that his 
wife and children are well apprised that a press may be 
destroyed in the open day, not by its own licentiousness, 
but by the licentiousness of a military force. As to the 
sincerity of the declaration, that the State has prosecuted 
in order to assert the freedom of the press, it starts a train 
of thought, of melancholy retrospect and direful prospect, 
to which I did not think that the learned counsel would 
have wished to commit your minds. It leads you naturally 
to reflect, at what times, from what motives, and with what 
consequences, the Government has displayed its patriotism 
by prosecutions of this sort. As to the motives, does 
history give you a single instance in which the State has 
been provoked to these conflicts, except by the fear of 
truth, and by the love of vengeance ? Have you ever seen 
the rulers of any country bring forward a prosecution, from 
motives of filial piety, for libels upon their departed ances¬ 
tors ? you read that Elizabeth directed any of these 
State prosecutions against the libels which the divines of 
her time had written against her Catholic sister, or against 
the other libels which these same gentlemen had written 
against her Protestant father ? No, gentlemen, we read of 
no &uchfiling ;*but we know she did bring forward a pro- 
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secution from motives of personal resentment; and we 
know that a jury was found time-serving and mean enough 
to give a verdict which she was ashamed to carry into 
effect. I said the learned counsel drew you back to the 
times that have been marked by these miserable conflicts. 
I see you turn your thoughts to the reign of the second 
James. I see you turn your eyes to those pages of govern¬ 
mental abandonment, of popular degradation, of expiring 
liberty, and merciless and sanguinary persecution—to that 
miserable period in which the fallen and abject state of 
man might have been almost an argument in the mouth of 
the atheist and the blasphemer against the existence of an 
all-just and an all-wise First Cause, if the glorious era of 
the Revolution that followed it had not refuted the impious 
inference, by showing that, if man descends, it is not in his 
own proper motion ; that it is with labour and with pain ; 
and that he can continue to sink only until, by the force 
and pressure of the descent, the spring of his immortal 
faculties acquires that recuperative energy and effort that 
hurries him as many miles aloft—he sinks, but to rise again. 
It is at that period that the State seeks for shelter in the 
destruction of the press; it is in a period like that, that 
the tyrant prepares for an attack upon the people, by 
destroying the liberty of the press—by taking away that 
shield of wisdom and of virtue, behind which the people 
are invulnerable—in whose pure and polished convex, ere 
the lifted blow has fallen, he beholds his own image, and 
is turned into stone. It is at those periods that the honest 
man dares not speak, because truth is too, dreadful to be 
told; it is then humanity has no ears, because humanity 
has no tongue. It is then the proud man scorns to speak, 
but, like a physician baffled by the wayward exces 
a dying patient, retires indignantly from the hfd 
unhappy wretch, whose ear is too fastidious \> life 
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sound of •wholesome advice, whose palate is too debauched 
to bear the salutary bitter of the medicine that might 
redeem him, and therefore leaves him to the felonious piety 
of the slaves that talk to him of life, and strip him before 
he is cold.” 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF INFORMERS. 

“ I tell you, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, it is not 
with respect to Mr Orr that your verdict is now sought ; 
you are called upon, on your oaths, to say that the Govern¬ 
ment is wise and merciful; that the people are prosperous 
and happy ; that military law ought to be continued ; that 
the British constitution could not with safety be restored 
to this country ; and that the statements of a contrary 
import, by your advocates in either country, are libellous 
and false. I tell you these are the questions ; and, I 
ask you, can you have the front to give the expected 
answer in the face of a community who know the contrary 
as well as you do % Let me ask you how you could recon¬ 
cile with such a verdict, the gaols, the tenders, the gibbets, 
the conflagrations, the murders, the proclamations, that we 
hear of every day in the streets, and see every day in the 
country 1 What are the processions of the learned counsel 
himself, circuit after circuit 1 Merciful God ! What is 
the state of Ireland, and where shall you find the wretched 
inhabitant of the land 1 You may find him, perhaps, in 
gaol, the only place of security—I had almost said, of 
ordinary habitation ; you may see him flying by the con¬ 
flagration of his own dwelling, or you may find his bones 
bleaching in the green fields of his country, or he may be 
found tossing upon the surface of the ocean, and mingling 
his groans with those tempests, less savage than his per¬ 
secutors, that drift him to a returnless distance from his 
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family and his home. And yet, with these facts ringing 
in the ears and staring in the face of the prosecutor, you 
are called upon to say, on your oaths, that these facts do 
not exist. You are called upon, in defiance of shame, of 
truth, of honour, to deny the sufferings under which you 
groan, and to flatter the persecution that tramples you 
under foot. But the learned gentleman is further pleased 
to say, that the traverser has charged the Government 
with the encouragement of informers. This, gentlemen, 
is another small fact, that you are to deny at the hazard 
of your souls, and upon the solemnity of your oaths. You 
are upon your oaths to say to the sister country that the 
Government of Ireland uses no such abominable instru¬ 
ments of destruction as informers. Let me ask you 
honestly, what do you feel, when in my hearing, when in 
the face of this audience, you are called upon to give a 
verdict which every man of us, and every man of you, 
know, by the testimony of your own eyes, to be utterly 
and absolutely false \ I speak not now of the public 
proclamation of informers, with a promise of secrecy and 
of extravagant reward ; I speak not of the fate of those 
horrid wretches who have been so often transferred from 
the table to the dock, and from the dock to the pillory; 
I speak of what your own eyes have seen, day after day, 
during the course of this commission, from the box wbbre 
you are now sitting; the number of horrid miscreants who 
avowed, upon their oaths, that they had come from the 
seat of Government—from the Castle—where they had 
been worked upon by the fear of death and the hopes of 
compensation, to give evidence against their fellows; that 
the mild and wholesome councils of this Government are 
holden over these catacombs of living death, where the 
wretch that is buried a man lies till his heart has time to 
fester and dissolve, and is then dug up a witness. Is this 
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fancy, or is it fact 1 Have you not seen him after his 
resurrection from that tomb, after having been dug out of 
the region of death and corruption, make his appearance 
upon the table,* the living image of life and of death, and 
the supreme arbiter of both 1 Have you not marked, when 
he entered, how the stormy wave of the multitude retired 
at his approach 1 Have you not marked how the human 
heart bowed to the supremacy of his power, in the undis¬ 
sembled homage of deferential horror % How his glance, 
like the lightning of heaven, seemed to rive the body of 
the accused, and mark it for the grave, while his voice 
warned the devoted wretch of woe and death—a death 
which no innocence can escape, no art elude, no force 
resist, no antidote prevent. There was an antidote—a 
juror’s oath; but even that adamantine chain, which 
bound the integrity of man to the throne of eternal 
justice, is solved and molten in the breath that issues 
from the informer’s mouth; conscience swings from her 
mooring, and the appalled and affrighted juror consults 
his own safety in the surrender of his victim,— 

* Et quae Bibi quisque timebat, 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.’ 

Informers are worshipped in the temple of justice, even 
as the devil has been worshipped by Pagans and savages 
—even so, in this wicked country, is the informer an object 
of judicial idolatry—even so is he soothed by the music 
of human groans—even so is he placated and incensed by 
the fumes and by the blood of human sacrifices.” 

In striking contrast to this magnificent passage, and in 
proof of the extraordinary versatility of Curran’s powers, 
I subjoin here his description, before the Irish Privy 
Council, of 

* In Ireland, the witnesses give their evidence seated on a chair placed on 
the table. 
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THE VOTE BY BALLOT. 

“ But, my Lords, it seems all these defects in point of 
accusation, of defence, of trial and of judgment, as the 
ingenious gentlemen have argued, are cured by the magical 
virtue of those beans by whose agency the whole business 
must be conducted. If the law had permitted a single 
word to be exchanged between the parties, the learned 
counsel confess that much difficulty might arise in the 
events which I have stated ; but they have found out 
that all these difficulties are removed or prevented by 
beans and the ballot. According to these gentlemen, we 
are to suppose one of those unshaven demagogues, whom 
the learned counsel have so humorously described, rising 
in the Commons when the name of Alderman James is 
sent down ; he begins by throwing out a torrent of 
seditious invective against the servile profligacy and 
liquorish venality of the Board of Aldermen—this, he 
does, by beans. Having thus previously inflamed the 
passions of his fellows and somewhat exhausted his own, 
his judgment collects the reins that floated on the neck 
of his imagination, and he becomes grave, compressed, 
sententious, and didactic ; he lays down the law of 
personal disability and corporate criminality, and corpo¬ 
rate forfeiture, with great precision, with sound emphasis 
and good discretion, to the great delight and edification 
of the assembly—and this he does by beans ! He then 
proceeds, my Lords, to state the specific charge against 
the unfortunate candidate for approbation, with all the 
artifice and malignity of accusation, scalding the culprit 
in tears of affected pity, bringing forward the blackness 
of imputed guilt through the varnish of simulated com¬ 
miseration ; bewailing the horror of his crime, that he 
may leave it without excuse ; and invoking the sympathy 
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of his judges, that he may steel them against compassion 
—and this, my Lords, the unshaven demagogue doth by 
beans! The accused doth not appear in person, for he 
cannot leave his companions; nor. by attorney, for his 
attorney cannot be admitted — but he appears and 
defends by beans! At first, humble and deprecatory, he 
conciliates the attention of his judges to his defence, by 
giving them to hope that it may be without effect; he 
does not alarm them by any indiscreet assertion that the 
charge is false ; but he slides upon them arguments to 
show it improbable ; by degrees, however, he gains upon 
the assembly, and denies, and refutes, and recriminates, 
and retorts—all by beans—until, at last, he challenges 
his accuser to a trial, which is accordingly had, in the 
course of which, the depositions are taken, the facts 
tried, the legal doubts proposed and explained—by beans! 
and, in the same manner, the law is settled, with an 
exactness and authority that remains a record of juris¬ 
prudence for the information of future ages; while, at 
the same time, the harmony of the metropolis is attuned 
by the marvellous temperament of jarring discord; and 
the ‘ good will ’ of the citizens is secured by the in¬ 
dissoluble bond of mutual crimination and reciprocal 
abhorrence. 

“By this happy mode of decision, one hundred and 
forty-six causes of rejection (for, of so many do the 
Commons consist, each of whom must be entitled to a 
distinct cause) are tried in the course of a single day, 
with satisfaction to all parties. 

“ With what surprise and delight must the heart of the 
fortunate inventor have glowed, when he discovered those 
wonderful instruments of wisdom and of eloquence, which, 
without being obliged to commit the precious extracts of 
science or persuasion to the faithless and fragile vehicles 
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of words or phrases, can serve every process of composi¬ 
tion or abstraction of ideas, and every exigency of 
discourse and argumentation, by the resistless strength 
and infinite variety of beans, black or white, or boiled or 
raw—displaying all the magic of their powers in the 
mysterious exertions of dumb investigation and mute 
discussion : of speechless objection and tongue-tied refuta¬ 
tion ! 

“ Nor should it be forgotten, my Lords, that this noble 
discovery does no little honour to the sagacity of the 
present age, by explaining a doubt that has for so many 
centuries perplexed the labour of philosophic inquiry; 
and furnishing the true reason why the pupils of Pythar 
goras were prohibited the use of beans. It cannot, I 
think, my Lords, be doubted that the great author of the 
Metempsychosis found out that those mystic powers of 
persuasion—which vulgar naturalists supposed to remain 
lodged in minerals, or fossils—had really transmigrated 
into beans ; and he could not, therefore, but see, that it 
would have been fruitless to preclude his disciples from 
mere oral babbling, unless he had also debarred them 
from the indulgence of vegetable loquacity.” 

Shortly after Finnerty’s trial, the year 1798—a year 
written in blood in the annals of Ireland—arrived. 
Whether the account of the proceedings of Government, 
as detailed by Mr Curran in the preceding speech, be true, 
or whether the natural spirit of the Irish people led them 
to an unjustifiable discontent against their rulers, it is not 
for me to decide; but a rebellion was now engendered 
quite unparalleled in the ferocity, of its character. -^The 
people rose in great strength in different quarters, and a 
French invasion in some degree organised the exasperated 
rabble. It would be revolting to repeat, (and perhaps 
impossible to convince the English reader, of) all the 
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miseries which the violence of one party, and the fierce, 
unsparing, and unpitying reprisals of the other, inflicted 
during this frightful period. Military tribunals super¬ 
seded law; summary executions excluded mercy; and 
rape, murder, torture and conflagration alternately depopu¬ 
lated and deformed the country. At such a season, 
Justice might be said not to have time to deliberate. Her 
victims were often denounced indiscriminately; often 
selected by personal hatred or religious prejudice ; and 
too often desperately flung upon the pile rebellion lighted, 
in the hope that blood might drown its conflagration ! It 
was a tremendous scene : Government, on the one hand, 
terrified into desperation ; sedition, on the other, pre¬ 
ferring death to endurance ; and, in the few intervals 
which fatigue, rather than humanity, created, Religion 
waving aloft her “ fiery cross,” and exciting her clans to 
a renewal of the combat! The animosity rose at last to 
such a height, that political differences were almost con¬ 
sidered as revolutionary symptoms ; and the man who 
dared bo liberal, seldom escaped the imputation of being 
rebellious. The consequence was, that the principal 
political opponents of Government retired from the 
country. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and 
the slightest suspicious surmise was the prelude to a 
lingering imprisonment. Mr Curran’s situation was, at this 
period, extremely critical. Many barristers were implicated 
in the political transactions of the <jay ; and his language, 
though always constitutional, hafcourse of a”& in a tone 
of high defiance. He was cerlLmj marked out by the 
adherents of Government as peculiarly obnoxious; and 
many there were who would with pleasure have seen him 
ascend that scaffold which he was every day despoiling 
of its almost predestined victims. It is said, indeed, that 
he was at this time indebted for his security to the good 
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Lord Kilwarden, who, from the very infancy of his pro¬ 
fessional career, seems to have watched over him like a 
guardian angel. When Attorney-General, he did all he 
could to detach Curran from his party. The most tempt¬ 
ing offers were made, accompanied by the most friendly 
admonitions; Curran was deeply affected by the kindness 
of his friend, but refused, at any price, to sacrifice his prin¬ 
ciples. If he was not to be tempted, he as plainly proved 
that he was not to be intimidated. He stood boldly and 
even indignantly forward, commencing what might be 
called a system of defensive denunciation. He advocated 
the accused ; he arraigned the Government; he thundered 
against the daily exhibition of torture ; he held up the 
informers to universal execration ; and, at the hourly 
hazard of the bayonet or the dungeon, he covered the 
selected victim with the shield of the constitution. It is 
at this period of his professional career that the friend of 
liberty must delight to contemplate him. If he had not 
been, at least politically, as unstained as the ermine, he 
must have fallen a victim ; and, with this consciousness, 
how nobly does he appear, wielding all the energies of law 
and eloquence in defence of the accused ! Many there are 
who may still remember him rising in the midst of his 
military audience, only excited, by the manifest indigna¬ 
tion of their aspect, to renewed and more undaunted 
efforts. In every great case of high treason, he was almost 
invariably assigned as counsel; and those who have 
throbbed with delight over the eloquence he exhibited, 
will grieve to hear that at that very time he was oppressed 
by serious personal indisposition, and obliged to submit, in 
a few months after, to a very severe surgical operation. 
On his way to London for that purpose, he paid a short 
visit to Donington Park, in Leicestershire, the seat of his 
noble friend, Lord Moira ; and the state of his mind may 
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be inferred from the following beautiful relic, addressed by 
him, with a copy of Cardan’s Irish airs, to the Lady 
Charlotte Rawdon:— 


" And she said unto her people, Lo ! he is a wanderer, and in 
sadness; go, therefore, and give him food, that he be not hungry 
—and wine, that he be comforted. And they fed him, and gave 
him wine, and his heart was glad. And when he was departing, 
he said unto her, I will give unto thee a book : it containeth the 
songs of the bards of Erin, of the bards of the days that are gone. 
And these bards were prophets, and the griefs of the times to come 
were showed unto them, and their hearts were sore troubled, and 
their songs—yea, even the songs of their joy—were full of heaviness. 
This book, said he, will I give thee, and it shall be a memorial of 
the favours thou showedst unto me. And I will pray a prayer for 
thee, and it shall be heard, that thy days may be happy, and that, 
if sorrow should come unto thee, it may be only for a short time, 
and that thou mayest find comfort, even as I have done ; so that 
thou mayest say, even as I have said, Truly I did not take heed unto 
my words when I said that I was as one without hope j surely I am 
not a wanderer; neither am I in a land of strangers.” 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LEAF OF THE? BOOK. 

“By the waters of Babylon we sat down, and wept when we remembered thee, O Sion." 

-Carolan ! thy happy love 

No jealous doubts, no pang can prove ; 

Thy generous lord is kind as brave, v> 

He loves the bard and scorns the slave; 

And Charlotte deigns to hear thy lays* 

And pays thee not with thoughtless praise ; 

With flowery wreaths the cup is crowned, ’ 

The frolic laugh, the song goes round : 

The “ hall of shells,” the merry throng 
Demand thy mirth, demand thy song; 

Her echoes wait to catch thy strain, 

And sweetly give it back again. 

Then, happy bard! awake thy fire, 

Awake the heart-string of thy lyre ; 
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Invoke thy muse !—thy muse appears, 

But robed in sorrow, robed in tears ! 

No blithesome tale, alas ! she tells, 

No glories of the hall of shells ; 

No joy she whispers to thy lays, 

No note of love, no note of praise,— 

But to thy boding thought she shows 
The forms of Erin’s future woes ; 

The wayward fates that crown the slave, 

That mar the wise, that crush the brave ; 

The tyrant’s frown, the patriot’s doom, 

The mother’s tears, the warrior’s tomb. 

In vain would mirth inspire thy song, 

Grief heaves thine heart and claims thy tongue— 
The strain from joy to sadness turns, 

The bard would laugh—the prophet mourns. 


He had, indeed, at this time fallen into the most 
extreme dejection. His corporal sufferings acutely added 
to the distress of his mind at the melancholy situation of 
his beloved country : he saw that country preyed upon 
by the very worst passions ; he felt himself suspected, 
because he hacTdone his duty ; and he determined, should 
he survive his sufferings and his fatigue, to abandon 
Ireland for ever, and ask, as he said himself, a grave 
from America. To this, afterwards happily relinquished 
determination, he thus beautifully alludes in his speech in 
the case of Mr Justice Johnston. 

“ No, my Lords, I have no fear for the ultimate safety 
of my client. Even in these very acts of brutal violence 
which have been committed against him, do I hail the 
flattering hope of final advantage to him ; and not only 
of final advantage to him, but of better days and more 
prosperous fortune for this afflicted country—that country 
of which I have so often abandoned all hope, and which 
I have been so often determined to quit for ever. 
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‘ Ter limen tetigi ; ter sum revocatus ; et ipse, 
Indulgens animo, pes mihi tardus erat. 
Sscpe vale dicto, rursus sum, multa locutus ; 
Et quasi discedens, oseula summa dedi.’ 


“ But I am reclaimed from that infidel despair. I am 
satisfied that, while a man is suffered to live, it is an 
intimation from Providence that he has some duty to 
discharge, which it is mean and criminal to decline. Had 
I been guilty of that ignominious flight, and gone to pine 
in the obscurity of some distant retreat, even in that 
grave I should have been haunted by those passions by 
which my life had been agitated— 

- c Qua? vivis cura— 

-Eadem scquitur tellure repostos.’ 

And if the transactions of this day had reached me, I feel 
how my heart would have been agonised by the shame of 
the desertion ; nor would my sufferings have been miti¬ 
gated by a sense of the feebleness of that aid, or the 
smallness of that service, which I could render or with¬ 
draw. They would have been aggravated by the con¬ 
sciousness that, however feeble or worthless they were, I 
should not have dared to thieve them from my country. 
T have repented—I have stayed—and I am at once 
rebuked and rewarded by the happier hopes which I now 
entertain.” 

It is very fortunate that he was thus redeemed from 
that infidel despair, for some of his finest flights of elo¬ 
quence were delivered after that period. There are some, 
and only some, of these preserved, at least in a way to 
justify his reputation. * Of others, indeed, by incessant 

* I have reason to believe that the speeches on Rowan’s and Finnerty’s trials, 
and in the case of Massey v, Headfort, and the arguments in the cases of Mr 
Justice Johnston and the Corporation of Dublin, were corrected by himself. 
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labour, I have found some traces, but they are all stamped 
■with the sin of the reporters. His fine oration against the 
Marquis of Headfort shall be given entire as an Appendix, 
because its morality is so sublime, and its subject so 
interesting, that it would be a pity to mutilate what may 
be extensively useful. In a few years after this speech 
had been delivered, he was, strange to say, through the 
jocularity of a common friend, introduced to the noble 
defendant in St James’s Street. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as has been asserted, that he declined all advocacy in 
actions for criminal conversation from the period of his 
own domestic calamity, down to that of the trial against 
Lord Headfort. The fact is, in the very year preceding, 
he obtained one thousand pounds damages in the case of 
Pentland against Clarke. This case is not reported in the 
printed volume, but it was tried before Lord Avonmore, 
the very same judge who presided on the trial of Mr 
Curran’s own action. The chief argument against him 
on that lamentable occasion was his alleged inconstancy ; 
and there is a most curious passage in the speech before 
me, in which Hfe takes occasion to anticipate that ground 
of defence, and leaves his own opinions on a subject on 
which, whether justly or unjustly, he was supposed to be 
so much interested. This speech is very little known. * 

“ There is a species of defence, which perhaps the 
gentlemen on the other side may attempt to set up; I 
mean, that of recrimination : and I have been led to think 
that acts of this kind proved against the husband ought 
not to prevent him from recovering damages for the seduc¬ 
tion of his wife; for the consequence arising from illicit 
connections is widely different with respect to the husband 
and the wife : casual revelry and immorality in the hus¬ 
band is not supposed to cast an indelible disgrace upon the 
wife, and cannot defraud the children of their property, by 
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introducing a spurious offspring, to which the infidelity of 
the wife may lead. Errors of this kind in the husband 
may not arise from an actual turpitude of heart; he may 
have committed errors of this kind, and yet be a good 
father ; he may be a good citizen, he may be a good 
husband, notwithstanding he may not be entirely without 
blemish. I am not speaking of a constant scene of riot 
and excessive debauchery, but of acts which, though they 
are to be condemned, it is possible to atone for, by subse¬ 
quent good conduct. Could the ill conduct of the husband 
entail upon the wife the character of a prostitute 1 No. 
But the consequences resulting from the conduct of the 
wife are of a very different nature indeed.” 



CHAPTEE XI. 


Theobald Wolfe Tone.—An Irish barrister.—Quarrels with the Whigs.—Be¬ 
comes agent and secretary to the Irish Homan Catholics, and afterwards 
founder of the Society of United Irishmen.—Anecdote of Tone and Mr 
Plunket.—Compromised with the Government, and is allowed to expatriate 
himself.—Interview between Tone, Russell, and Thomas Addis Emmett, pre¬ 
vious to Tone’s departure.—Their pledge.—Tone in Philadelphia.—Departure 
for Paris.—Romantic details.—His interviews with Carnot, Hoche, and Bona¬ 
parte.—His personal sketch of Bonaparte as he then appeared.—Tone induces 
the Republican Government to organise three expeditions against Ireland.— 
Their failure.—Taken prisoner in the last.—Tried by court-martial, and ille¬ 
gally condemned.—Curran’s interference to avert the execution of the sen¬ 
tence.—Affecting scene in the Court of King’s Bench.—Tone destroys himself 
in prison.—Bushe’s allusion to Tone in Parliament.—The French Directory, 
on Lucien Bonaparte’s motion, pension his widow and family.—Joseph Bona¬ 
parte placed on the committee.—An original letter of his.—Mrs Tone’s inter¬ 
view with Napoleon.—His generous conduct.—Trial of the Messrs Sheares.— 
Curran defends them.—Obliged to address the jury at midnight, after a sit¬ 
ting of sixteen hours.—His speech lost.—His fine description of an informer 
and alleged infidel, preserved.—Affecting incident on the conviction of the 
prisoners.—Their execution. 


In this mournful year an episode occurred in the pro¬ 
fessional life of Mr Curran, highly indicative of his spirit, 
disinterestedness, and intrepidity—the capture and con¬ 
demnation of Theobald Wolfe Tone—a very extraordinary 
man in very extraordinary times. The son of a coach- 
maker in Dublin, he was educated in Trinity College, 
where he distinguished himself, and was called to the 
Irish Bar in Trinity term, 1789. With little relish 
originally for the law, he soon, to use his own expression, 
ceased to wear “ a foolish wig and gown,” and applied 
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himself devotedly to politics. At first, he seems to have 
somewhat coquetted with the Whig party; but as he would 
not stoop low enough for them, and they would not go far 
enough for him, the overtures—for they were little more— 
terminated in Tone’s undisguised disgust and the perma¬ 
nent hostility of Mr George Ponsonby. It was impossible, 
indeed, that any constitutional party in the state could have 
conscientiously coalesced with Tone, seeing that his objects 
were the separation of the countries, and the establishment 
of what he called Ireland’s independence, in the shape of a 
republic! His published journals leave no doubt as to his 
intentions. Agent and secretary to the Catholic body, 
and founder of the Society of United Irishmen—that he 
became even more than was suspected, is clear from a little 
anecdote which he himself relates. A group of idlers 
gossiping one day in the Four Courts, Plunket, who made 
one of them, thought it as well to be on the look-out—a 
habit which grew on him. “ Well, Tone, remember all I 
ask of you is Carton '—the future chancellor modestly 
contenting himself with the estate of the Duke of Leinster. 
Tone laughingly replied, “ No, no, Plunket, the Duke’s 
my friend ; but I promise you Curraghmore.” Curragh- 
more belonged to the Marquis of Waterford, and a Beres- 
ford stood at his elbow at the moment. Curran was one 
of Tone’s intimates, and, according to his son, at that time 
participated in his political opinions. “ I know,” says he, 
“ that in the years 1794 and 1795, and particularly at the 
Drogheda Assizes in the former year, and on the occasion 
of the trial of Bird and Hammil, where they were both 
employed as counsel, he opened his mind to my father; 
and that on the main point—on the necessity of breaking 
the connection with England—they agreed.” Mr Tone 
has not furnished us with the grounds for his knowledge. 
However, whatever Curran’s theory might have been upon 
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the subject, there can be no doubt he was too wise—5>ught 
I not rather say, too sane a man ?—to have even for a 
moment contemplated it as a reality. True, he loved 
Ireland in his heart’s core ; but he knew well, a very pro¬ 
blematical independence must have been waded to through 
her blood. Young Tone admits, indeed, that “ he avoided 
committing himself in the councils of the United Irish¬ 
men;” and Ufian avouch that in his latter days no man 
more indignantly denounced the agitation of which he was 
an unwilling witness. “ It goes to my heart, Phillips,” he 
has often said, “ to see those mean, miserable hurdy-gurdy 
men grinding their discord through the country.” It w r as 
on Jackson’s trial, to which reference has been made, that 
a paper was discovered completely compromising Tone. 
The ardent friendship, however, of men who abhorred his 
politics, saved his life ; indeed, the gentleness of his man¬ 
ners and the kindness of his nature rendered personal 
enmity almost impossible. Lord Clare and George Pon- 
sonby seem alone to have entertained it. Through the 
interference of the Honourable Marcus Beresford! Mr 
George Knox, and Wolfe, the Attorney-General! ! he was 
permitted to expatriate himself. Accordingly, in the 
month of May 1795, Tone, with his wife, his sister, three 
children, and seven hundred pounds—his whole worldly 
treasure—sailed for America, where he landed in the 
August following. It is scarcely possible to conceive any¬ 
thing more desolate than his then condition. An exile 
from his country, an outcast from his profession, in a 
strange land, with heavy claims on him, and but scanty 
resources, it required fortitude such as he happily pos¬ 
sessed, to sustain him. But his was a heroism made to 
defy misfortune. The first design was to have settled 
down as a farmer in Princeton, New Jersey, when letters 
from Ireland changed all his purposes, and turned his 

a 
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future life almost into a fairy tale. On the eve of his 
expatriation, he accompanied a friend, named Russell, to 
bid farewell to Thomas Addis Emmett, destined so soon 
to follow him. “ He received us,” says Tone, “ in a little 
elliptical study, which he was building at the bottom of 
his lawn, and which he meant to consecrate to our meet¬ 
ings, if ever we lived to see Ireland emancipated.” It 
was in a small “ triangular field, exactly like the one in 
Switzerland where Tell and his associates planned the 
downfall of the tyranny of Austria,” that Tone developed 
his plan to his companions. He told them that he did not 
consider his compromise with Government extended farther 
than to the banks of the Delaware ; and that his offence 
—'great, no doubt—was abundantly expiated by his exile. 
This was mere casuistry, as it appears to me, unworthy of 
his character and understanding. No Government, most 
assuredly, would have spared his life, except on the implied, 
if not expressed, condition, that it was not to be employed 
for the future in compassing their destruction. The pro¬ 
ject, however, which he seriously entertained, seemed to 
carry on the face of it its utter impracticability. It was, 
apparently, as wild, as shapeless, and as visionary a phan¬ 
tom as ever possessed the brain of a monomaniac. This 
lonely and unfriended exile was to seek an introduction to 
the French minister in Philadelphia, to obtain from him 
an introduction to the French Directory in Paris, and 
from the Directory to obtain the invasion of Ireland ! All 
the resources of a mighty republic—her fleets, her armies, 
and her treasures—were at once to become plastic in the 
Hands of one who had not an acquaintance in the country 
or a guinea in the world, and whose first political experi¬ 
ment was a failure, followed by a banishment. Verily, 
the pen of Cervantes becomes rational in the comparison. 
Yet strange to say, Russell and Emmett (the latter one 
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of the ablest men in Ireland) applauded the undertaking, 
and in the “ triangular field ” the vow of the three friends 
was pledged never to desert the cause of their country. 
They kept that vow. The emissaries of sedition were not 
inactive : the whole north of Ireland became one mass of 
organised discontent ; and Tone in Philadelphia received 
from his friends supplications to proceed. The entire 
affair seems like a romance, yet the romance was to become 
a reality. Impelled by the restless energies and indomi¬ 
table perseverance of an expatriated refugee, France sent 
forth a mighty armament—the flower of her navy, and 
her veterans, with their hero at its head—“ alone he did 
it.” His first step was to wait upon citizen Adet, the 
resident French minister, tendering him, by way of creden¬ 
tials, certain complimentary certificates on vellum, which 
had been presented to him by the Roman Catholic 
committee. Adet, as might be expected, declined all 
communication. Tone, however, was not easily to be 
baffled: and on the 1st of February 1796, he landed at 
Havre with citizen Adet’s recommendation to the Direc¬ 
tory safe in his portmanteau. On his arrival in Paris, he 
proceeded to Monroe, the United States’ ambassador, and 
procured from him an introduction to Clarke, afterwards 
Due de Feltre. Nothing can be more interesting than 
the details in Tone’s journal, from his first interview with 
Carnot, the “ organiser of victory,” in his “petit costume 
of white satin, with a crimson robe richly embroidered,” 
down to his departure on the expedition which cost him 
his life. Well, indeed, did he redeem his pledge to 
Russell and to Emmett; and well and truly might ‘life 
exultingly describe himself as “ hunted from bis own 
country as a traitor, living obscurely in America as an 
exile, and received in France by the executive Directory 
almost as an ambassador.” Despite of every species 
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of discouragement, from poverty, jealousy, suspicion, and 
distrust, did this forlorn but heroic man persist, till he 
trode the deck of the Indomptable of 80 guns, high 
in the command of an army numbering 15,000 choice 
troops, carried by a fleet of 17 sail of the line, 13 
frigates, and 13 transports. Credulity is startled at 
this herculean result of the efforts of one man, and he an 
exile, a stranger, and a pauper. Such, indeed, were his 
necessities, that, but a day or two before his appointment 
of chef-de-brigade, we find him without a shilling, obliged 
to apply to Carnot for the means of subsistence. The 
command of this fine expedition had been confided to 
Hoche, at that time the hope and hero of the French 
nation. Tone thus relates their meeting :—“ I was sit¬ 
ting by appointment in Fleury’s cabinet, when the door 
opened, and a very handsome, well-made young fellow, in 
a brown coat and nankeen pantaloons, entered and said, 
‘ Yous, vous etes le citoyen Smith 1 ’ I thought he was 
a chef-de-bureau, and replied, ‘ Oui, citoyen, je m’appelle 
Smith.’ He said, ‘Vous vous appellez aussi, je crois, 
Wolfe Tone?’ I replied, ‘Oui, citoyen, c’est mon veri¬ 
table nom.’ ‘ Eh bien,’ replied he, ‘ je suis le General 
Hoche.’ This officer, much distinguished for the pacifica¬ 
tion of La Vendee, had in him all the elements of success. 
‘ As to Bonaparte,’ said he to Tone, ‘ set your mind at 
rest. He has been my scholar, but he shall never be my 
master.’ ” The fate of his magnificent expedition is well 
known. Violent storms arose, which separated the fleet, 
only sixteen sail of which arrived in Bantry Bay, where 
they lay for six days within five hundred yards of the 
shore, without even attempting to land the army. It 
seems the frigate which carried Hoche was missing ; and 
Grouchy, the second in command, refused to incur any 
responsibility. How strange it is that this should be the 
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self-same officer to whose indecision Napoleon attributed 
his defeat at Waterloo ! Referring to Bantry Bay, he 
afterwards told Tone that he had shed tears fifty times 
at the recollection of the opportunity he had lost, and 
regretted much that he had not taken Bouvet by the 
collar, and thrown him overboard the moment he raised 
a difficulty about landing. On the 1st of January 1797, 
seven sail made the island of Ushant, being all that 
remained of forty-three sail which had departed from 
Brest. Thus terminated this formidable operation—a 
result manifestly attributable to that Providence to 
whose mercies England owes so much. Hoche, to the 
absence of whose frigate the failure of the expedition 
seems attributable, was thus characterised by Napoleon at 
St Helena :—“ He was one of the first generals that ever 
France produced. He was brave, intelligent, abounding 
in talent, decisive, and persevering ; he was intrigant also. 
If Hoche had landed in Ireland, he would have succeeded. 
He possessed all the qualities necessary to insure success. 
He was accustomed to civil war, and knew how to conduct 
himself under such circumstances. He had pacified La 
Vendde, and was well adapted for Ireland. If Hoche 
had landed, Ireland was lost to you.” 

The next expedition, in all the final arrangements of 
which Tone was active, was that of the Texel, got up by 
the Dutch to aid that of Brest. It was to have been 
commanded by Daendels, a brave officer, who, on Hoche’s 
recommendation, appointed Tone to the same rank in the 
Dutch, which he held in the French service—that of adju¬ 
tant-general. The naval force consisted of fifteen sail of 
the line, ten frigates, and many sloops and transports. 
The land force amounted to thirteen thousand five hundred 
men, with three months’ pay, and spare arms and ammu¬ 
nition. This expedition never sailed, owing, says Tone, 
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quietly, to the “ absence of fair winds.” May it not have 
been to the presence of Admiral Duncan, who lay inop¬ 
portunely off the mouth of the Texel 1 About this time, 
Hoche, scarcely yet in his prime, died of consumption. 
Such was the fate of these two memorable expeditions. It 
was on the 23d of May 1798 that a portion of the Irish 
people, irritated, but not disheartened, burst into prema¬ 
ture rebellion. The Egyptian expedition, under Napoleon, 
had sailed but a few days before, thus forestalling the 
flower of the French troops and navy. The indefatigable 
Tone instantly rushed to Paris to organise with ministers 
another expedition ; nor was he unsuccessful. The pro¬ 
posed plan was to feed the Irish insurrection with minor 
detachments from different ports, until the main body, 
amounting to nine thousand men, under General’Kilmaine, 
himself an Irishman, could be despatched. Had that 
gigantic armament, under Napoleon, sailed for Ireland 
instead of the East, and effected a landing there under 
circumstances so critical, who can calculate upon the pos¬ 
sible consequences ? Tone, who had three consultations 
with him on Irish affairs, thus describes the impression 
made on him at the first interview. “ He lives in the 
Rue Chantereine, in the greatest simplicity : his house is 
small but neat, and all the furniture and ornaments in the 
most classical taste. He is about five feet six inches high, 
slender and well made, but stoops considerably. He looks 
at least ten years older than he is, owing to the great 
fatigues he underwent in his immortal campaign of Italy. 
His face is that of a profound thinker, but bears no marks 
.of that great enthusiasm and unceasing activity by which 
he has been so much distinguished. It is rather, to my 
inind, the countenance of a mathematician than of a general. 
He has a fine eye, and great firmness about the mouth : 
he speaks low and hollow.” It is a curious thing, and 
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characteristic of the sagacity of Tone, that he expresses 
strong suspicion as to Bonaparte’s sincerity on Irish 
subjects. Indeed he goes farther still, and hints that 
his -projects had to encounter his active though secret 
discountenance! Tone was right, but it was not till 
twenty years afterwards, on the rock of St Helena, that 
the reason was disclosed. “If,” said Napoleon to O’Meara, 
“ the Irish had sent over honest men to me, I would have 
certainly made an attempt upon Ireland; but I had no 
confidence either in the integrity or the talents of the Irish 
leaders that were in France. They could offer no plan, 
were divided in opinion, and were constantly quarrelling 
with one another.” Upon Tone, however, as we shall soon 
see, he passed a very different judgment. The third pro¬ 
jected expedition, under Kilmaine, was frustrated by the 
impatience of General Humbert. This officer, despite of all 
arrangements, with a few frigates, a thousand men, a thou¬ 
sand spare muskets, and a thousand guineas, sailed prema¬ 
turely from Rochelle. He effected a landing at Killala, 
where he indiscreetly lingered for a fortnight. Proceeding 
thence fo Castlebar, he there gained a signal victory,but was 
obliged finally to surrender to an overwhelming force under 
Lord Cornwallis. This was on the 8th of September 1798. 
The news had not reached France, when, on the 20th of 
the same month. General Hardy sailed from the Baye de 
Camaret with three thousand soldiers. Commodore Bom- 
part had under his command the Hoche, 74, eight frigates, 
and a schooner. The fleet was dispersed by a storm, and, 
on the 10th of October, the Hoche, two frigates, and the 
schooner, were signalled by Sir John Borlase Warren in 
the bay of Lough Swilly. Bompart instantly ordered the 
frigates and the schooner to attempt their escape through 
shallow water, and heroically prepared his ship for action. 
A boat from the schooner offered Tone the almost certainty 
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of an escape, of which he was vainly implored by his 
brother officers to avail himself. “ No,” said he, in answer 
to their entreaties, “never shall it be said that I fled 
while the French were fighting the battles of my country.” 
Certain death, either on the deck or on the scaflbld, he 
well knew awaited him ! So it was a soldier’s death, he 
cared not. For six hours did the gallant Bompart, in the 
Hoche, maintain a hopeless contest with four sail of the 
line and a frigate. “ At length,” says Tone, “ her masts 
and rigging were swept away, her scuppers flowed with 
blood, her wounded filled the cockpit, her shattered ribs 
yawned at every new stroke, and let in five feet water in 
the hold, her rudder was carried away,” and thus barely 
floating on the waters, a dismantled wreck—she struck. 
Honour to Bompart—honour to the brave—enemy though 
he be. The fate of Tone was sealed. At a breakfast 
given to the French officers by Lord Cavan, he was recog¬ 
nised. The manner of the recognition was thus—I wish 
it were otherwise. While seated at the table with his 
brother officers, an old friend and fellow-student, entering 
with policemen, said, “ Mr Tone, / am very happy to see 
you!" He was, of course, instantly arrested. He sub¬ 
mitted without a murmur until they proceeded to place 
him in irons, when, flinging off his uniform, he indignantly 
exclaimed, “ No! fetters shall never degrade the revered 
insignia of the free nation I have served. For the cause 
which I have embraced, however, T feel prouder to wear 
them than if I were decorated with the star and garter 
of England.” On the 10th of November 1798, he was 
tried in Dublin by court-martial! Tone admitted all 
the facts, and merely read an address, vindicating his 
motives. “ Under the flag of the French republic I 
originally engaged with a view to save and liberate my 
own country. For that purpose I have encountered the 
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chances of war amongst strangers. For that purpose I 
have repeatedly braved the terrors of the ocean, covered, 
as I knew it to be, with the triumphant fleets of that 
power which it was my glory and my duty to oppose. I 
have sacrificed my views in life ; I have courted poverty ; 
I have left a beloved wife unprotected, and children whom 
I adored, fatherless. After such sacrifices in a cause, which 
I have always conscientiously considered as the cause of 
justice and freedom—it is no great effort at this day to 
add—the sacrifice of my life.” After the condemnation, 
which he made no effort to avert, he advanced one, and 
only one, request—that he might die a soldier’s death, 
and be “ shot by a platoon of grenadiers.” “ I request 
this indulgence,” said he, “ rather in consideration of the 
uniform which I wear—the uniform of a chof-de-brigade 
in the French army—than from any personal regard to 
myself.” He produced his commission as a chef-de-brigade, 
and of a letter of service as adjutant-general, proving that 
his rank was bond fide, and not merely assumed to serve 
a purpose. In point of fact he had served in the Army 
of England, in the Batavian army, and in that of the 
Sambre et Meuse, under Bonaparte, Desaix, and Kilmaine. 
This request was refused by Lord Cornwallis, who awarded 
him a traitor’s death within eight-and-forty hours. Of 
the few friends who had escaped the scaffold, the triangle, 
and the dungeon, could there be found none, fearless 
enough to recognise the fallen ?—constitutional enough to 
assert the outraged dignity of the law ?—noble enough to 
forget self-interest in the struggle ? Yes, there was one 
—and only one : Curran was still alive. Tone was to 
die on the 12th of November. It was now the 11th! 
During the whole of that day did Curran toil through 
Dublin, seeking amongst the wealthy Roman Catholics the 
means of retaining a bar to demonstrate the flagrant 
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illegality of the trial! He spoke but to the winds. He 
could not obtain a shilling!! He then determined to 
proceed alone, when Peter Burrowes volunteered his assis¬ 
tance. On the morning of the day fixed for the execution, 
the moment the Court of King’s Bench opened, the 
dauntless advocate advanced, leading Tone’s aged father 
by the hand, who produced an affidavit that his son had 
been brought before a bench of officers who had sentenced 
him to death. The scene at that moment passes all 
description—the breathless crowd, the heart-broken old 
man, the pure and venerable judge, and, above all, the 
voluntary and unrivalled advocate, the real friend—mis¬ 
fortune’s friend—who, while all others kept aloof, alone 
stood forward to hold the aegis of the law between injus¬ 
tice and its victim : to be appreciated, it must have been 
seen. 

“ I do not pretend,” began Curran, “ that Mr Tone is 
not guilty of the charge of which he is accused. I pre¬ 
sume the officers were honourable men. But it is stated 
in this affidavit, as a solemn fact, that Mr Tone had no 
commission under his Majesty; and therefore no court- 
martial could have cognisance of any crime imputed to 
him whilst the Court of King’s Bench sate in the capacity 
of the great criminal court of the land. In times when 
war was raging, when man was opposed to man in the 
field, courts-martial might be endured; but every law 
authority is with me, whilst I stand upon the sacred and 
immutable principle of the Constitution, that martial law 
and civil law are incompatible, and that the former must 
cease with the existence of the latter. This is not, how¬ 
ever, the time for arguing this momentous question. My 
client must appear in this court. He is cast for death 
this very day-. He may be ordered for execution whilst I 
address you. I call on the court to support the law, and 
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move for a writ of Habeas Corpus, to be directed to the 
provost-marshal of the barracks and Major Sandys, to 
bring up the body of Tone.” 

Chief-Justice. —“ Have a writ instantly prepared.” 

Curran. —“ My client may die whilst the writ is pre¬ 
paring.” 

Chief-Justice. —“ Mr Sheriff, proceed to the barracks, 
and acquaint the provost-marshal that a writ is preparing 
to suspend Mr Tone’s execution, and see that he be not 
executed.” 

In a short time the Sheriff, having returned, thus 
addressed the court— 

“ My Lord, I have been to the barracks in pursuance 
of your order. The provost-marshal says he must obey 
Major Sandys. Major Sandys says he must obey Lord 
Cornwallis.” 

At this time Mr Curran announced the return of Tone’s 
father, with a message that General Craig refused to obey 
the writ of Habeas Corpus. 

Chief-Justice. —“ Mr Sheriff, take the body of Tone 
into custody. Take the provost-marshal and Major 
Sandys into custody, and show the order of the Court to 
General Craig.” 

It was now universally believed that the military 
authorities, who had thus presumed to trifle with the 
powers of the King’s Bench, would hare had Tone 
executed on the instant. Lord Kilwarden, a great 
constitutional judge, was very much affected. “ His 
agitation,” said Curran, “ was magnificent.” It soon 
transpired, however, that Tone, indignant at the menaced 
degradation of his death, had, with a small penknife 
which he had managed to conceal, inflicted such a wound 
on his throat, that he had little to fear from this world’s 
jurisdiction. The Chief-Justice, however, as a matter of 
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precaution, ordered a writ to issue, suspending the execu¬ 
tion. It is said, on the surgeon expressing an opinion 
that, as the carotid artery had escaped, the wound was 
not necessarily fatal, Tone faintly muttered, “ I am sorry, 
then, to find that I have been so bad an anatomist.” He 
survived, however, in silent agony, for seven days, when 
the same surgeon, seeing he was sinking, whispered to an 
attendant, “ You must keep him as quiet as possible. If 
he speaks, he dies.” “ I thank you, sir,” said Tone, who 
had overheard him ; “ you could not give me more wel¬ 
come news. What should I wish to live for—•” and 
expired. 

Thus perished, on his “ bloody pallet,” in a loathsome 
dungeon, and by his own hand, the youthful apostle of 
Irish independence. Far, very far, indeed, be it from 
me to palliate the offences he so mournfully expiated. 
It is undoubtedly true, however, that oppressions then 
existed quite sufficient to sully England’s fame, and arouse 
Ireland’s indignation. They are gone ; and no wise man, 
no honest man, certainly no loyal man, would willingly 
revive their memory. It is the duty of every true British 
subject to draw as closely as he can the bonds of love and 
brotherhood between the countries. United, they are 
free, happy, and invincible ; separate them, and the 
noblest empire of which history ever wrote the annals, 
may soon pass away. In her page alone shall mankind 
then peruse those records of consummate legislative 
wisdom, those proofs of solid statesmanship, those glorious 
victories on flood and field, those mighty wonders of 
science and of art, of which it is our happier lot to reap 
the fruits, in the blessings of liberty, literature, and 
religion. There is no pretext now for selfish sedition to 
“ sow the wind ” in Ireland. What, alas ! has she ever 
reaped from it, but the whirlwind 1 Every wrong and 
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grievance, to the redress of which Tone’s eloquent memo¬ 
rials roused the might of France, is torn from the statute- 
book. Had his life been prolonged, it is my firm belief 
that, with Ireland’s choicest spirits — with Flood and 
Plunket, with Burrowes and Grattan, and with Bushe— 
he would be found an associate in the ranks of loyalty. 
I say this, because every page of his history teems with 
proof that it was the sense of public wrong which made him 
a rebel : the wrong removed, the motive was no more. 
Tone was earnest, disinterested, single-minded. His 
patriotism did not evaporate in words. He was essen¬ 
tially the man of action—an enthusiast, but a practical 
one. No personal motive seems fairly attributable to 
him. If he was a suppliant, it was always for his 
country—never for himself. If he urged others to enter¬ 
prise, he never shrank from a participation in the danger. 
Opposing power, he never cringed to popularity, nor 
substituted a mob for the monarch he rejected. For one 
sole object, which he mistakenly believed to be his coun¬ 
try’s good—in exile, in poverty, in privations of every 
kind—to the last he persevered, sacrificing all that makes 
life dear, and daring and enduring all that makes death 
terrible. In the Irish House of Commons, Bushe thus 
generously and tenderly describes him : “ That unhappy 
man now wastes upon the desert air of an American 
plantation the brightest talents that I ever knew man to 
be gifted with. I shall never speak or think of him 
with acrimony or severity. I knew him from early 
infancy as the friend of my youth and the companion of 
my studies ; and whilst I bear testimony to the great¬ 
ness of his abilities, I shall always say of him, that he 
had a heart that nothing but the accursed spirit of 
perverted politics could mislead or deprave ; and I shall 
ever lament his fate, with compassion for his, errors, 
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admiration for his talents, and abhorrence for his political 
opinions.” 

It may not be out of place here to state that the regard 
in which Tone was held by the Directory was extended to 
his family after his death. His sons were educated at the 
public expense, and owed much to the active benevolence 
of Talleyrand. Lucien Bonaparte, as President of the 
Council of Five Hundred, thus winds up the beautiful 
speech which he addressed to them on the subject:— 
“ Representatives of the people ! the widow, the children 
of Tone are before you. The law of the 14th Fructidor 
only allows them a pension of 300 francs. But in that 
very law, the case of eminent services, rendered in the 
cause of liberty, is foreseen. The families of heroes are 
then to be relieved by a special decree of this house. I 
claim this special decree.” The motion was followed by 
the appointment of a committee, of which Joseph Bona¬ 
parte was a member. His nomination was a guarantee to 
the family that their interests were safe ; a man of kindlier 
nature never perhaps existed.* 

* I do not say this merely from hearsay. I knew him well during his resi¬ 
dence in England, and insert here the first letter I received from him, in answer 
to mine announcing the death of our invaluable friend O’Meara. It is not merely 
a curiosity, but is also very characteristic of his goodness of heart:— 

“ Londrcs , 5 7bre, 1836. 

“Monsieur, —Aujourd’hui seulement, au moment de mon depart pour la 
campagne, je re$ois votre lettre & son retour des Etats Unis, d’oil je suis arrivd 
moi-meme il y a plus d’un mois. Vous m’annonciez la perte que nous avions 
fait d’un amis commun, que je me ferois un frte do revoir ici. Cet O’Meara 
6toit bien le meilleur des homines; souvent il me parloit de vous, Ct j’aurois & 
vous redire les m6mes chases dont votre lettre est pleine & mon 6gard. Je 
compte, Monsieur, vous laisser Cette lettre, si je n’ai pas le bonheur de vous 
rencontrer chez vous aujourd’hui, avec l’assurance de l’empressement que je 
mettrais & vous rechercher & ma rentree en ville. 

“ Veuilliez agr£er, Monsieur, l’intgr^t veritable et la parfaite estime avec les- 
quels j’ai Thonneur d’etre, Monsieur, votre affec 16, serviteur, 

“ Joseph, Compte de Survilliers. 

“Monsieur Phillips, 

49 Chancery Lane, Londres.*' 
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This little sketch would scarcely be complete with¬ 
out the graphic account which Tone’s admirable widow 
gives of her first interview with Napoleon. He was 
on his return from the hunt in the forest of St Ger¬ 
mains, and was changing horses when she presented a 
book and memorial to him:—“ He handed the book 
to his ecuyer, and opened the paper. When he began 
to read, he said, ‘ Tone, I remember well.’ He read it 
all through, and two or three times stopped, looked at me, 
and bowed, in reading it. When he had finished, he sajfl 
to me, ‘ Now speak to me of yourself.’ I hesitated, for 
I was not prepared for that question, and took small 
interest in the subject. He proceeded—■* Have you a 
pension 1 ’ I said I had. ‘ Is it sufficient \ Do you 
want any extraordinary succour 1 ’ By this time I had 
recovered myself, and said that his Majesty’s goodness 
left me no personal want; that all my cares, all my 
interest in life were centred in my child, whom I now 
gave jap to his Majesty’s service. He answered, ‘ Be 
tranquil, then, on his account; be perfectly tranquil, 
then, concerning him.’ I perceived a little half-smile 
when I said ‘ my child,’ (mon enfant.) I should have 
said ‘ my son ; ’ I knew it, but forgot. He had stopped 
so long, that a crowd had gathered, and were crushing 
on, crying, ‘ Vive TEmpereur .’ He ordered two napoleons 
a-piece to be given to some old women, and women with 
children, and drove on. On going, he nodded to me two 
or three times with affectionate familiarity, saying, ‘ Votre 
enfant sera bien naturalise,’ laying a playful emphasis on 
the word ‘ enfant .’” Napoleon kept his word. He 
doubled the pension of Mrs Tone, raising it to 2400 
francs during her life ; appointed her son to be a scholar 
of the Government, and ordered her expenses, on placing 
him at the military school, to be repaid. In the twenty- 
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second year of his age, Tone’s son was appointed a cornet 
in the 8 th chasseurs. He served with distinction from 
January 1813 to July ]815, when he resigned the ser¬ 
vice. At the memorable battle of Leipsic he received six 
lance wouuds, and was promoted to a lieutenancy on the 
staff, appointed an aide-de-camp, and made a member of 
the Legion of Honour. He died very young, an officer in 
the army of the United States. 

The application for a writ of Habeas Corpus made by 
gone’s counsel may, at first view, appear to have been 
superfluous. But it was not so. The fatal act of the 
prisoner had not transpired when the motion was made, 
and there was a certainty that the execution would have 
taken place on the 12th of November. To obviate this, 
the motion—of the ultimate success of which there could 
be little doubt—was necessary. The result of a trial by 
jury must inevitably have been the same as that by court- 
martial. So far from denying his guilt, Tone denied it 
to be guilt, and gloried in it. What, indeed, could have 
been done for a man who volunteered such a boast as this 
—“ I wish to spare the Court all useless trouble. The 
charge against me, I presume, is, that I have been found 
in arms against the soldiers of the King in my native 
country. I admit the accusation m its most extended 
sense. From my earliest youth I have regarded the 
connection between England and Ireland as the curse of 
the Irish nation, and felt convinced that, while it lasted, 
this country could never be free or happy. As to that 
connection, therefore, I repeat it—all that has been 
imputed to me—words, writings and actions—I here 
deliberately avow. I have spoken and acted with reflec¬ 
tion, and on principle, and am ready to meet the conse¬ 
quences. Whatever be the sentence of the Court, I am 
prepared for it. Its members will surely discharge their 
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duty—I shall take care not to be wanting in mine.” 
Acquittal, therefore, before any tribunal, was quite out 
of the question. Mr Curran’s object was solely to gain 
time. Delay must necessarily have attended a trial at 
law, and opportunity would thus have been afforded for 
foreign interference. Indeed, it has since transpired, 
that the chiefs, both of the French and Batavian repub¬ 
lics, had solemnly assured Mrs Tone that they would 
instantly claim her husband ; that the English officers 
whom they had prisoners should be held as hostages fq$ 
his safety ; and if they had none of the same rank, the 
difference should be made up in numbers. In similar 
circumstances Napoleon claimed Napper Tandy; the 
demand was acquiesced in, and Tandy was exchanged. 

On the suppression of the rebellion in 1798, the state 
trials commenced—an anxious and awful portion of Mr 
Curran’s life. Upon him devolved, in these sad times 
when every man trembled for his own safety—and, to seem 
loyal, it was necessary to be illiberal—the almost hopeless 
task of defending the accused; a responsibility to be 
duly appreciated by none who have not incurred it. The 
advocate, upon whose breath human life may often hang 
—whose incautious word or indiscreet question may peril 
it, perhaps irretrievably, is often as little to be envied as 
the person he defends. Nor is it so easy a matter as it 
may seem, amid the toil, contention, and difficulties of a 
case, often having to choose between a variety of evils, to 
be always self-collected. In that disastrous era, all that 
eloquence, learning, zeal, and energy could effect, was 
effected by Mr Curran : seldom, however, with success. 
Marvellous, indeed, that it was ever so, when we remember 
that, independent of individual demerits, he had to com¬ 
bat not only the combined powers of the Government, but 
the passions, prejudices, fears, interests, and too often the 

s 
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factious zeal, which not unfrequentlj then peopled the jury- 
box. On one occasion, it is recorded, that not only were 
the bar and the jurors, but even the judge himself, (Baron 
Medge,) was habited in uniform. Seeing what he did, the 
dejected advocate might sometimes, however unjustly, 
think of the apothegm, inter arma, leges silent. 

The very first of these trials in which Mr Curran was 
employed, proves abundantly what he had to encounter, 
and with what brutal insensibility either his feelings or his 
gpfferings were regarded. It was a most painful and 
interesting trial, that of the brothers John and Henry 
Sheares. These gentlemen were barristers, well connected, 
and, up to the then charge, of irreproachable character. 
Of that charge, however, if the witnesses were to be 
credited, they were unquestionably guilty : so much the 
more reason that their counsel should be allowed all 
indulgence that was not prohibited by law : so much, at 
all events, the more reason that he should not have been 
driven into his defence under every disadvantage. The 
indictment charged the prisoners, in the usual form, with 
the crime of high treason. The evidence to prove this 
charge was twofold. First, a proclamation found in an 
unlocked box, in a room accessible to every. one in the 
house of John, his brother Henry being present at the time 
of the discovery. There was some slight, and not very 
satisfactory, evidence that this document was it John’s 
handwriting. However, there was sufficient to go to the 
jury. As to the proclamation, supposing the proof to be 
conclusive, there could be but one opinion. Yet it is 
difficult to perceive how a participation in it was brought 
home to Henry. One passage from it will leave its intent 
beyond all doubt. “ Arise, then, united sons of Ireland ! 
arise like a great and powerful people, determined to be 
free, or die. Arm yourselves by every means in your 
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power, and rush like lions on your foes. Consider that, 
for every enemy you disarm, you arm a friend, and thus 
become doubly powerful. In the cause of liberty, inaction 
is cowardice, and the coward shall forfeit the property he 
has not the courage to protect. Let his arms be seized, 
and transferred to those patriot spirits who want, and will 
use them. Yes, Irishmen ! we swear by that eternal 
justice, in whose cause you fight, that the brave patriot 
who survives the present glorious struggle, and the family 
of him who has fallen, or shall fall hereafter in it, shall 
receive from the hands of a grateful nation, an ample 
recompense out of that property which the crimes of our 
enemies shall have forfeited into its hands, and his name 
shall be inscribed on the national record of Irish revolution, 
as a glorious example to all posterity ; but, we likewise 
swear to punish robbery with death and infamy. . . . 

Vengeance, Irishmen ! vengeance on your oppressors. 
Remember what thousands of your dearest friends have 
perished by their merciless orders. Remember their 
burnings, their rackings, their torturings, their military 
massacres, and their legal murders—remember Orr ! ” 
The second head of the evidence was, however, the most 
unfortunate, and that without which a verdict of guilty 
could scarcely have been satisfactorily arrived at—at least, 
in the case of Mr Henry Sheares—the evidence of Arm¬ 
strong. It was evidence open to strong observation, and, 
in my mind, to considerable objection. This man was a 
captain in an Irish militia regiment, and had been intro¬ 
duced to the prisoners by one Byrne, a printer. His case 
was, that he had wormed himself into their confidence, 
they believing him to hold their principles, and that he 
day by day betrayed that confidence to the Government! 
Two officers of his own regiment, and Mr Cooke and 
Lord Castlereagh, he represented as the trustees of his 
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treachery ! “ Every evening,” said Mr Curran, “ he 

returned like a bee, with his thighs loaded with evidence.” 
Can anything be more detestable than this ? Can 
turpitude be deeper or darker \ Yes, here is the proof. 
“ I am assured,” says Mr Curran, in his very valuable 
Life of his father, “ by a gentleman now in Dublin, and 
who is free from any political zeal which could induce him 
to invent or distort a fact, that upon his dining one day 
at the house of Henry Sheares, immediately before his 
arrest, he observed Armstrong, who was one of the guests, 
taking his entertainer's little children upon his knee, and, 
as it was then thought, affectionately caressing them ! ! ! ” 
How the heart sickens at the contemplation of such a 
scene ! Poor little children, whom the smiling fiend was 
fondling into orphanage! But can this be true ? Dr 
Madden says, Armstrong admitted being the guest of 
Sheares, but excused himself by saying it was at the 
instigation of Lord Castlereagh. Instigation, forsooth! 
If he thinks this an excuse, let him have all its benefit; 
but to secure it credit, we should have heard of it during 
the lifetime of Lord Castlereagh. It has no credit from 
me. Had it been true, how could Armstrong withstand a 
challenge such as this \ “ What is the defence 1 —That 

this witness is unworthy of belief. My clients say their 
lives are not to be touched by such a man : he is found to 
be an informer; he marks the victim. You know the 
world too well not to know that every falsehood is re¬ 
duced to a certain degree of malleability by an alloy of 
truth. Such stories as these are not pure and simple 
falsehoods. Look at your Oateses, your Bedloes, and 
Dugdales! I am disposed to believe, shocking as it is, 
that this witness had the heart, when he was surrounded 
by the little progeny of my client—when he was sitting in 
the mausion in which he was hospitably entertained— 
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when he saw the old mother supported by the piety of her 
son, and the children basking in the parental fondness of 
the father—that he saw the scene, and smiled at it—con¬ 
templated the havoc he was to make, consigning them to 
the storms of a miserable world, without having an anchor¬ 
age in the kindness of a father ! Can such horror exist, 
and not waken the rooted vengeance of an eternal God ? 
But it cannot reach this man beyond the grave, therefore 
I uphold him here. I can imagine it, gentlemen, because, 
when the mind becomes destitute of the principles of 
morality and religion, all within the wretched being is left 
a black and desolated waste, never cheered by the rays of 
tenderness and humanity. When the belief of eternal 
justice is gone from the soul of man, horror aud execution 
may take up their abode in it. I can believe that the 
witness (with what view I cannot say, with what hope I 
cannot conjecture—you may) did meditate the consigning 
of these two men to death, their children to beggary and 
reproach—abusing the hospitality with which he was re¬ 
ceived, that he might afterwards come here and crown his 
work, having first obtained the little spark of truth by 
which the mass was to be put into animation ! ” Inde¬ 
pendent, however, of the vile perfidy admitted by this 
witness, there was an objection taken to his credit on the 
ground of infidelity. This he denied ; but four respectable 
witnesses deposed to the fact from their previous know¬ 
ledge of him. One of these, Lieutenant Shervington, 
swore that Armstrong not only handed Paine’s Rights of 
Man to him, pronouncing it to be his “ creed,” but added, 
that he would pique himself on being the executioner of 
his Sovereign 1 No one can doubt that evidence such as 
this, on which depended the lives of the two prisoners, 
not only opened a wide field for the exertions of their 
counsel, but required the full possession of all his energies; 
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yet, at midnight, when the case for the prosecution had 
at length concluded, we are presented with the following 
miserable scene :— 

Mb Curran.— “ My Lord, before I address you or the 
jury, I would wish to make one preliminary observation. 
It may be an observation only—it may be a request. 
For myself I am indifferent ; but I feel I am now 
unequal to the duty—I am sinking under the weight of 
it. We all know the character of the jury ; the interval 
of their separation must be short, if it should be deemed 
necessary to separate them. I protest I have sunk under 
this trial. If I must go on, the Court must bear with 
me ; the jury may also bear with me. I will go on until 
I sink ; but after a sitting of sixteen hours, with only 
twenty minutes’ interval, in these times I should hope it 
would not be thought an obtrusive request to ask for a 
few hours’ interval of repose, or rather of recollection.” 

Lord Carleton. —“ What say you, Mr Attorney- 
General ? ” 

Mr Attorney-General, (Toler.)—“ My Lords, I 
feel such public inconvenience from adjourning cases of 
this kind, that I cannot consent. The counsel for the 
prisoners cannot be more exhausted than those for the 
prosecution.” (They had a very different kind of respon¬ 
sibility.) “ If they do not choose to speak to the 
evidence, we shall give up our right to speak, and leave 
the matter to the Court altogether. They have had two 
speeches already, and leaving them unreplied to, is a 
great concession.” 

Lord Carleton. —“ We should be glad to accommo¬ 
date as much as possible. I am as much exhausted as 
any other person, but we think it better to go on.” 

Mr Curran. —“ Gentlemen of the jury, it seems that 
much has been conceded to us. God help us ! I do not 
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know what has been conceded, to me, if so insignificant a 
person may hare extorted the remark. Perhaps it is a 
concession that I am allowed to rise in such a state of 
mind and body, of collapse and deprivation, as to feel but 
a little spark of indignation, raised by the remark that 
much has been conceded to the counsel for the prisoners ! 
Much has been conceded to the prisoners ! Almighty 
and merciful God, who lookest down upon us, what are 
the times to which we are reserved, when we are told that 
much has been conceded to prisoners who are put upon 
their trial at a moment like this—of more darkness and 
night of the human intellect, than a darkness of the 
natural period of twenty-four hours!—that public con¬ 
venience cannot spare a few hours to those who are 
accused for their lives ; and that much has been conceded 
to the advocate, almost exhausted in the poor remark 
which he has endeavoured to make upon it! 

“ My countrymen ! I do pray you, by the awful duty 
which you owe your country—by that sacred duty which 
you owe your character—and I know how you feel it— 
I do obtest you, by the almighty God, to have mercy 
upon my client—to save him, not from the consequences 
of his guilt, but from the baseness of his accusers, and the 
pressure of the treatment under which I am sinking.” 

Of the speech which Mr Curran was compelled to 
make under such circumstances, nothing remains entitled 
to the name of a report. Almost every vestige of what 
was universally admitted at the time to rank with his 
greatest efforts, and in perhaps the most interesting of 
these State trials, has been allowed to perish. Yet 
the sensation he produced was prodigious. He was 
thoroughly roused by a refusal which, coming from Toler, 
he looked upon as a personal indignity, and his delivery 
was most impressive. Curran was a fiue actor ; endowed 
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with great natural capabilities, still no one took more 
pains to improve and cultivate them. There was much 
in the occasion, and in the accessories surrounding it, to 
excite the imagination and operate upon the feelings. 
The solemn hour, the military audience, the station of the 
prisoners, their fraternity, the awful nature of the times, 
and the certain fate which must follow on conviction, 
gave weighty import to every word uttered by the advo¬ 
cate. Few of those precious words have been preserved, 
but his mode of dealing with the all-important testimony 
of Armstrong seems somehow to have escaped the general 
wreck. “ But,” said he, “ gentlemen, suppose I am 
mistaken in both parts of my argument—suppose the 
prisoners (if the evidence were true) did compass the 
King’s death, and adhere to the King’s enemies—upon 
what arc you to found your verdict 1 Upon your oaths. 
And what arc they to be founded upon ? Upon the 
oath of the witness. And what is that founded upon % 
Upon this, and this only, that he does believe there is an 
eternal God—an intelligent Supreme existence—capable 
of inflicting eternal punishment for offences, or conferring 
eternal compensation upon man, after he has passed the 
boundary of the grave. But where the witness believes 
that he is possessed of a perishing soul, and that there is 
nothing upon which punishment or reward can be exerted, 
he proceeds, regardless of the number of his offences, and 
undisturbed by the terrors of exhausted fancy, which 
might save you from the fear that your verdict is founded 
upon perjury. Suppose he imagine that the body is 
actuated by some kind of animal machinery—I know not 
in what language to describe his notions—suppose his 
opinion of the beautiful system framed by the Almighty 
hand to be, that it is all folly and blindness, compared to 
the manner in which he considers himself to have been 
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created, or his abominable heart conceives bis ideas, or 
bis abominable tongue communicates his notions—suppose 
him, I say, to think so—what is perjury to him ? He 
needs no creed, if he thinks his miserable body can take 
eternal refuge in the -grave, and the last pulf of his 
nostrils sends his soul into annihilation ! He laughs at 
the idea of eternal justice, and tells you that the grave, 
into which he sinks as a log, forms an intrcnchmont 
against the throne of God, and the vengeance of exas¬ 
perated justice! 

“ Do you not feel, my fellow countrymen, a sort of 
anticipated consolation in reflecting upon the religion 
which gave us comfort in our early days, enabled us to 
sustain the stroke of affliction, and endeared us to one 
another; and when we see our friends sinking into the 
earth, fills us with the expectation that we rise again— 
that we but sleep for a while to wake for ever % But 
what kind of communication can you hold, what inter¬ 
change expect, what confidence place in that abject slave, 
that condemned, despaired-of wretch—who acts under the 
idea that he is only the folly of a moment, that he cannot 
step beyond the threshold of the grave, that that which is 
an object of terror to the best, and of hope to the confiding, 
is to him contempt or despair ? 

“ Bear with me ; I feel my heart running away with 
me; the worst men only can be cool. What is the law 
of this country ? If the witness does not believe in God, 
or in a future state, you cannot swear him. What swear 
him upon \ Is it upon the book or the leaf ? You might 
as well swear him by a bramble or a coin. The ceremony 
of kissing is only the external symbol by which man seals 
himself to the precept, and says, ‘ May God so help me, 
as I swear the truth! ’ He is then attached to the 
Divinity on condition of telling truth ; and he expects 
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mercy from heaven as he performs his undertaking. But 
the infidel, by what can you catch his soul % Or by what 
can you hold it % You repulse him from giving evidence, 
for he has no conscience, no hope to cheer him, no punish¬ 
ment to dread.” 

At eight o’clock in the morning, when the fatal verdict 
was pronounced, the wretched brothers were seen clasped 
in each other’s arms. When called up for judgment, 
Henry made an ineffectual attempt to address the Court, 
but was soon overwhelmed by his emotions. John was 
more firm : his only request is most affecting. “ The law 
says that I must suffer, and I am ready. But I have one 
request to make. I do not pray that I should not die, 
but that the husband, the father, the brother, and the son, 
all comprised in one person, holding these relations dearer 
in life to him than any man I know ; for such a man I 
do not pray a pardon, for that is not in the power of the 
Court, but I pray a respite for such time as the Court in 
its humanity and discretion shall think proper.” Lord 
Carleton, deeply affected, feelingly alluded to his own 
intimacy with the father and mother of the prisoners ; 
and performed what must have been to him, indeed, a 
painful duty. Toler moved that the sentence should be 
carried into execution on the next day —and so it was. 
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After the execution of the Sheares, the other state trials 
followed in quick succession. M‘Cann, Byrne, and Bond 
were all defended by Mr Curran. They were all con¬ 
victed ; but Bond’s life was spared, in consequence of 
the compact of Government with the prisoners in Fort St 
George. Of his speeches in the two first cases nothing 
whatever remains. They have been carefully suppressed. 
A very meagre report of his defence of Bond is preserved. 
It is singular that a people, in whose dark history the 
mind finds no relief, save in the contemplation occasionally 
of a man of genius or patriotism, should suffer all memorials 
of such men to perish. What noble relics of Curran 
would have been preserved, had that excellent son, to 
whose filial piety his memory is so much indebted, been 
of an age at this period to record or to collect them. And 
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yet even in this respect he is more fortunate than others of 
his time. Some of the disjecta membra have reached us ; 
but Flood, Duquery, Yelverton, and Hussey Burgh live 
but in tradition. The only passage in the speech for 
Bond, as reported, which indicates the talent of the 
speaker, is his description of Reynolds—a principal witness 
in some of these cases for the Crown. It is only just, 
however, to say, that the friends of Reynolds declare him 
to have been much misrepresented. Allowance certainly 
should be made for the zeal and colouring of the advocate ; 
and as speeches made for a purpose, and on one side , it is 
desired that the reader may consider them. They form, 
however, part and portion of Mr Curran’s professional 
history, which would he left imperfect by their omission. 
That Reynolds was a person of great presence of mind is 
manifested by a striking anecdote, which Mr Henry 
Grattan relates on the authority of Curran. Reynolds had 
incurred the suspicion of his associates, amongst whom 
was one Neilson, a man of gigantic stature. They met 
one day in College Green, when Neilson “ seized him with 
herculean force, and kept his arm under him as if in a 
vice. He hurried him along without opening his lips, 
until he got him into a dark entry off Thomas Street; 
and having got him in there, he exclaimed, ‘ Reynolds, 
what punishment, do you think, should be inflicted upon 
a villain who would betray you?’ Reynolds was fright¬ 
ened ; but having had time to collect himself, looking at 
Neilson, he exclaimed, ‘Bring me to the atrocious villain, 
and with this hand I will blow his brains out! ’ He 
acted it well. Neilson said, ‘ Ah, you are doubted; I 
shall have you watched; if you go away, depend on it 
you will fall’ A few days after, Reynolds betrayed them 
all.” * 


* Grattan's Life and Times. 
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The following is Mr Curran’s denunciation of Rey¬ 
nolds :— 

“ Are you prepared, in a case of life and death, of 
honour and of infamy, to credit a vile informer ? The 
perjurer of one hundred oaths—whom pride, honour, or 
religion could not bind—the forsaken prostitute of every 
vice, calls on you with one breath to blast the memory of 
the dead, and blight the character of the living! Do you 
think Reynolds to be a villain % It is true he dresses 
like a gentleman, and the confident expression of his 
countenance, and the tones of his voice, savour strong 
of growing authority. He measures his value by the 
coffins of his victims, and in the field of evidence appre¬ 
ciates his fame, as the Indian warrior does in fight, by 
the number of the scalps with which he can swell his 
victory! He calls on you, by the solemn league of 
moral justice, to accredit the purity of a conscience 
washed in its own atrocities ! He has promised and 
betrayed—he has sworn and forsworn ; and whether 
his soul shall go to heaven or to hell, he seems perfectly 
indifferent, for he tells you he has established an interest 
in both places! He has told you that he has pledged 
himself to treason and allegiance, and both oaths has he 
contemned and broken. At this time, when reason is 
affrighted from her seat, and giddy prejudice takes the 
reins—when the wheels of society are set in conflagration 
by the rapidity of their own motion—at such a time, does 
he call upon a jury in Heaven’s name to accredit a testi¬ 
mony blasted by his own accusation ! Vile, however, as 
this execrable informer must feel himself, history, alas! 
holds out but too much encouragement to his hopes ; 
for, however base and however perjured, I recollect few 
instances between the subject and the crown where 
informers have not cut keen and rode awhile triumphant 
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upon public prejudice. I know of no instance where the 
edge of the informer’s testimony has not been fatal, or only 
blunted by the extent of its execution, after he has retired 
from public view, hid beneath the heap of his own carnage. 
I feel, gentlemen, I ought to apologise to Mr Reynolds 
for placing him in this point of view, for I frankly own 
I have no authority save his own accusation. Gentlemen, 
you have been emphatically called on to secure the State 
by the conviction of the prisoner. I am less interested in 
the condition and political happiness of this country than 
you are, for probably I shall be a less time in it. I have 
then the greater claim on your confidence, when I caution 
you against the greatest and most fatal of revolutions— 
that which places the sceptre in the hands of the informer. 
These are probably the last words I shall ever speak to 
you, but these last are directed to your salvation and that 
of your posterity, when they tell you that the reign of the 
informer is the suppression of the law. My old friends, 
I tell you that if you surrender yourselves to the mean 
and disgraceful instrumentality of your own condemnation, 
you will make yourselves fit objects for martial law. 
You will give an attestation to the British minister that 
you are fit for it, and your liberties will vanish, never, oh 
never to return. Your country will become a desert or a 
gaol, until the informer, fatigued with slaughter and gorged 
with blood, will slumber upon the sceptre of his perjury. 
It remains with you to say whether four species shall 
comprise the population of your country—the informer to 
accuse, the jury to condemn, the judge to sentence, and 
the prisoner to suffer. It regardeth not me what impres¬ 
sion your verdict shall make on the fate of this country, 
but you it much regardeth. With the solemnity of a 
last bequest, I offer you the warning ; and, oh! may the 
acquittal of a worthy and virtuous citizen, who takes 
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refuge in your verdict from the vampire who seeks to 
suck his blood, be the blessed promise of peace, con¬ 
fidence, and security to this wretched, distracted, self- 
devouring population! ” 

It was upon this trial that, amid the clashing of arms, 
and the menaces of an infuriated faction, Mr Curran nobly 
exclaimed, “ Proceed to do your office ; you may assassi¬ 
nate, but you cannot intimidate me.” After three several 
interruptions, he said, “ I have very little, scarcely any 
hope, of being able to discharge my duty to my unfor¬ 
tunate client, perhaps most unfortunate in having me for 
his advocate. I know not whether to impute those 
inhuman interruptions to mere accident; but, I greatly 
fear they have been excited by prejudice.” “ Pray, Mr 
Curran,” said the Court, “ proceed with your defence, and, 
with the blessing of God, we will take care that you shall 
not again be interrupted.” Such was the temper of the 
times when judicial interference was absolutely necessary 
in order to procure a hearing for a prisoner’s counsel— 
that prisoner on trial for his life! Such were the scenes 
through which Mr Curran had to labour—such the impe¬ 
diments he had hourly to surmount. But he did his duty 
nobly, though, as he afterwards said, he often felt it not 
improbable that the fate of the counsel might have pre¬ 
ceded that of the client! 

Towards the close of this dismal year, he was employed 
at the bar of the House of Lords on behalf of Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, the brother—of Pamela, the widow—and of 
the infant children—of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, against 
the Bill brought in by the Government to attaint that 
nobleman and vest his property in the Crown. This 
seems an anomalous proceeding, and very characteristic 
of the times. Of Lord Edward’s guilt there could not be 
a question ; but he had paid its penalty. Untried, he 
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was, of course, unconvicted ; and this proceeding was a 
species of posthumous trial, when the accused was inca¬ 
pable of defence. It was not, even, as if he had fled, 
and, by his own act, avoided a prosecution which he might 
have faced: lie was in his grave. Lord Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald was a nobleman of warm feelings, prepossessing 
manners, and most estimable private character. He had 
been in the British army, and served with credit under 
Lord Cornwallis in America, where he was wounded. 
Unfortunately for himself, he visited Paris during that 
revolution in which a sanguinary despotism profaned the 
name of liberty. Like many others of more experience 
than himself, lie adopted the fantastic doctrines of the day. 
A Duke’s son, he became citizen Fitzgerald ; and, bearing 
a king’s commission, he toasted the downfall of royalty 
amidst the drunken orgies of rebellion. This could not be 
overlooked, and, when on the eve of obtaining a majority, 
lie was dismissed the service. Imbued with French prin¬ 
ciples, and stung by personal indignity, he returned to 
Ireland, where he organised a conspiracy which convulsed 
the country. The plot was deeply seated and widely 
spread ; and had its author, or at least one of its most 
ardent supporters, lived to guide it with his military 
experience, the position of Government might have been 
critical indeed. As it was, its leader lost and its outbreak 
premature, no computation makes the number of its victims 
less than 70,000—50,000 on the side of the rebels, and 
20,000 on that of the King’s forces. In these days confi¬ 
dence was made the medium of perfidy. The man who sat 
at his table, betrayed the host—the guest who fondled his 
children, sacrificed the father. There is no doubt now, 
that Lord Edward’s life was sold, though by whom is still 
matter of conjecture. His every movement was revealed 
to the Government; and on the 19th of May 1798, four 
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day* previous to thg rebellion, he was arrested at the 
house of one Murphy, a feather-merchant in Thomas 
Street.* He was lying on his bed, with his coat off, after 
having dined, when Town-Major Swan and Captain Ryan 
entered the room. He instantly rose, having in his hand 
a very formidable weapon, which was supposed to have 
belonged to his negro servant. It consisted of a strong 
blade, with double wavy edge, stuck into a strong buck- 
horn handle. Lord Clare possessed it after the examina¬ 
tion at the Privy Council, and it is? now the property of 
Isaac Weld, Esq. of Ravenswell, near Bray, who oblig¬ 
ingly sent me a drawing of it. He severely wounded 
Swan, and stabbed Ryan mortally in the abdomen, when 
a shot from behind the door, fired by Major Sirr, dis¬ 
abled him. When thus helpless and overpowered by the 
soldiery, he received from some dastard a sabre-wound 
across the neck. He died in Newgate on the third of 
the ensuing month, demanding repeatedly in his delirium, 
whether Dublin was not in flames. 

Mr Curran’s speech against the Bill of Attainder is so 
shamefully reported, that there is scarcely a passage worthy 
of being extracted — 

“ I have .been asked," said he, “ by the committee, 
whether I have any defensive evidence? I am con¬ 
founded by such a question. Where is there a possibility 
of obtaining defensive evidence ? Where am I to seek 
it ? I have often, of late, gone to the dungeon of the 
captive, but never have I gontP^o ^he grave of the died, 
to receive instructions for his defence^ - flor, in truth, halve 
I ever before been at the triaiofadehd man 1 1 offer, 

■ • ■ . % <>'■ ■ 

• I have had the name of Lord Edperd’e b«b^«,^j|^6ed to mo. It has 
never yet been published, nor shall it bv juo ; the innocent living ought not to 
niArlhf'ttt guilt of the dead,'. It Sheerer, 'tilf 
to the very^last, apparently, the attacl^I flfiend of his iSjjjffip ' . 
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therefore, no evidence upon this inquiry, against the 
perilous example of which, I do protest on behalf of the 
public, and against the cruelty and inhumanity and 
injustice of which, I do protest in the name of the 
dead father, whose memory is sought to be dishonoured, 
and of his infant orphans, whose bread is sought to be 
taken away. Some observations, and but a few, upon the 
evidence of the informer, I will make. I do believe all he 
has admitted respecting himself. I do verily believe him 
in that instance, even though I heard him assert it upon 
his oath—by his own confession, an informer, and a bribed 
informer—a man whom respectable witnesses had sworn 
in a court of justice, upon their oaths, not to be credible 
on his oath—a man upon whose single testimony no jury 
ever did, or ever ought to pronounce a verdict of guilty— 
a kind of man to whom the law resorts with abhorrence, 
and from necessity, in order to set the criminal against the 
crime, but who is made use of for the same reason that the 
most obnoxious poisons are resorted to in medicine. If 
such be the man, look for a moment at his story. He 
confines himself to mere conversation only, with a dead 
man! He ventures not to introduce any third person, 
living or even dead ; he ventures to state no act whatever 
done. He wishes, indeed, to asperse the conduct of Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald ; but he well knew that, even were she 
in this country, she could not be called as a witness to 
contradict him. See, therefore, if there be any one asser¬ 
tion to which credit can be given, except this—that he 
has sworn and forsworn that he is a traitor—that he has 
received five hundred guineas to be an informer, and 
that his general reputation is, to be utterly unworthy of 
credit.” 

The following contains reflections worthy of every 
legislator’s perusal, and of every statesman’s study. 
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OH THE EFFECT OF PENAL LAWS. 

“ They have ever been found more to exasperate than 
to restrain. When the infliction is beyond the crime, the 
horror of the guilt is lost in the horror of the punish¬ 
ment ; the sufferer becomes an object of commiseration, 
and the injustice of the State, of public odium. It was 
well observed, that in England the highwayman never 
murdered, because there the offender was not condemned 
to torture; but in France, where the offender was broken 
on the wheel, the traveller seldom or never escaped. 
What, then, is it in England that sends the traveller 
home with life, but the comparative mildness of English 
law ? What but the merciless cruelty of the French law 
that gives the atrocious aggravation of murder to robbery? 
The multiplication of penal laws lessens the value of life ; 
and when you lessen the value of life, you lessen the 
fear of death. Look to the history of England upon this 
subject, with respect to treason. Notwithstanding all 
its formidable array of death, of Saxon forfeiture, and of 
feudal corruption of blood, in what country do you read 
of more treasons or of more rebellions 1 And why ?— 
Because these terrors do not restrain the traitor. Beyond 
all other delinquents, he is likely to be a person of that 
ardent, enthusiastic, and intrepid spirit, that is roused 
into more decisive and desperate daring by the prospect 
of peril. A government that means honestly will appeal 
to the affections, not the fears of the people. A state 
must be driven to the last gasp, when it is driven to seek 
protection in the abandonment of the law—in that melan¬ 
choly avowal of its weakness and its fear. Therefore it 
was not done in the rebellion of 1715, nor in that of 
1745. I have hitherto abstained from adverting to the 
late transactions in Ireland; but 1 cannot defraud my 
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clients or their cause of so pregnant ah example. In 
this country, penal laws have been tried beyond any 
example of former times : what “was the event % The 
race between penalty and crime was continued, each 
growing fiercer in the conflict, until the penalty could go 
no further, and the fugitive turned upon the breathless 
pursuer.” His conclusion was very fine. 

“ Every act of this sort ought to have a practical 
morality flowing from its principle. If loyalty and 
justice require that these children should be deprived of 
bread, must it not be a violation of that principle to give 
them food or shelter ? Must not every loyal and just 
man wish to see them, in the words of the famous Golden 
Bull, ‘always poor and necessitous, and for ever accom¬ 
panied by the infamy of their father, languishing in 
continued indigence, and finding their punishment in 
living, and their relief in dying \ ’ If the widowed 
mother should carry the orphan heir of her unfortunate 
husband to the gate of any man who might feel himself 
touched with the sad vicissitudes of human affairs, who 
might feel a compassionate reverence for the noble blood 
that flowed in his veins, nobler than the royalty that 
first ennobled it, that, like a rich stream, rose till it ran 
and hid its fountain—if, remembering the many noble 
qualities of his unfortunate father, his heart melted over 
the calamities of the child—if his heart swelled, if his 
eyes overflowed, if his too precipitate hand was stretched 
forth by his pity or his gratitude to the poor excom¬ 
municated sufferers, how could he justify the rebel tear 
or the traitorous humanity! One word more and I 
have done. I once more earnestly and solemnly conjure 
you to reflect that the fact—I mean the fact of guilt or 
innocence, which must be the foundation of this bill—is 
not now, after the death of the party, capable of being 
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tried, consistenf^with the liberty of a free people, or the 
unalterable rules of eternal justice; and that as to the 
forfeiture and the ignominy which it enacts, that only can 
be punishment which lights upon guilt, and that can be 
only vengeance which breaks upon innocence.” 

Pamela, the widow of Lord Edward, was the daughter 
of the Duke of Orleans and the celebrated Madame 
Genlis. The Bill of Attainder passed, contrary to every 
principle of justice. The estate, of which the widow and 
the orphan were thus heartlessly deprived, was moderate, 
but it was their all. It is a curious sequel to this very 
discreditable enactment, that the tenants on the forfeited 
property disclaimed the title thus obtained, and never 
paid a shilling rent to the Crown ! * 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was a brave and able officer, 
much beloved by his friends, and respected by his enemies. 
Had he lived to guide the rebellion he had organised, it 
is impossible to say what might not have been the conse¬ 
quences. The people loved him for a name identified 
with the popular cause in Ireland, and revered him for 
the solemn religious enthusiasm of his character. They 
saw he was in earnest. No ignoble ambition, no sordid 
motive, sullied the daring chivalry of the soldier. • Unin¬ 
fluenced by personal interest or personal aggrandisement, 
his country acknowledged the claim which an exclusive 
love for her gave him to her allegiance. It is a melan¬ 
choly reflection, that the fate of this estimable man, and 
of very many thousand others, might have been averted 
by one-tenth part of the concessions which have since been 
accorded. Those who knew Lord Edward well, declare 
that his views were limited primarily to parliamentary 
reform; and that the obstinate refusal to concede it, 
finally determined him on the separation of the countries : 

* Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry, 
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an insane attempt, the success of which 'Would most pro¬ 
bably have ruined both. Mr Curran did not live to see 
the reversal of this attainder, which took place in the year 
.1819, a year and a half only after his death, during 
George the Fourth’s regency. It is to be regretted that 
he did not hear the recognition of the principles on which 
he opposed the bill from the lips of the prime minister of 
England. Lord Liverpool declared that the reversal 
originated not so much in the royal clemency, as in a 
sense of the injustice of the attainder itself Lord 
Edward’s only son was a distinguished officer in the 
British army, and was admitted to be such, by the 
honourable testimony of the Duke of Wellington. The 
following fine lines were addressed to the Regent by 
Lord Byron on the reversal of the attainder :— 

“ To be the father of tho fatherless, 

To stretch the hand from the throne’s height, and raise 
His children who expired in other days 
To make thy sire’s sway by a kingdom less— 

This is to be a monarch, and repress 
Envy into unutterable praiso. 

Dismiss thy guard, and trust you to such traits, 

For who would lift a hand oxcept to bless ? 

Were it not easy, sir, and is’t not sweet 
To make thyself beloved ? and to be 
Omnipotent by Mercy’s means'! for thus 
Thy sovereignty would grow but more complete, 

A despot thou, and yet tho people free ! 

And by the heart, not hand, enslaving us.” 

When the scaffold of 1798 had despatched its last 
victim, Mr Pitt prepared to effect the legislative Union ; 
and for this purpose Robert Stewart, Lord Castlereagh, was 
selected as the instrument. A more suitable one could 
scarcely have been chosen. Of noble aspect and most 
courteous manner, he was formed to conciliate; firm in 
his principle, and dauntless in his bearing, he was not to 
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be intimidated—^qualities valuable in a country where 
cajolery does much, and in a day when talent without 
courage could do nothing. It was a daring design of 
which the youthful statesman undertook the execution. 
He had not merely to annihilate the independence of the 
country, but he had to compel its legislature to an act of 
suicide. The time, as it appears to me, for discussing the, 
policy of this measure has long passed away ; and its 
projected repeal, if such were ever seriously contemplated, 
constitutes one of Ireland’s monster calamities. Such 
discussions have done incalculable mischief. The public 
mind has been deranged, the nation’s morals vitiated; 
industry—a great want in Ireland—has been suspended 
and discouraged ; and capital—a greater still—effectually 
scared away. The people have been seduced from the 
paths which lead to competence and peace, into marshes 
full of peril, where the phantom they pursue, receding at 
their approach, still lures them onward with the light 
“ that leads astray.” Ireland is in want and wretched¬ 
ness and misery, no doubt, and there is nothing more 
easy than to attribute it to the Union : the question 
arises, however, Is not such a state of things rather 
attributable to those who will not permit its operation ? 
Can it be doubted that, where a fertile soil, a salubrious 
climate, unworked mines, wasted water-force, abundant 
fisheries, and every temptation to commercial enterprise, 
invite British investment, capital would long ago have 
filled the land with happiness and plenty, were it not for 
the wild and wicked war-whoop which warns it away 1 
With the attainment of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
agitation should have ceased in Ireland; and until it 
does cease, the country must retrograde. He who can 
educate Ireland into this truth will be her real patriot, 
her best benefactor. No repeal is wanted. Her destiny 
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is in her own hands. Let but one-half of her represen¬ 
tatives stand firmly together, and, in the present state 
of parties, her interests are secure. Mr Curran was an 
inveterate enemy to the Union, and foresaw from it the 
most dismal consequences. So were many who would 
never think of advocating its repeal. It is well known 
that Mr Fox was of this number. There is a letter 
extant from him to Mr Dennis O’Brien, in which the 
phrase occurs, “ we must move heaven and earth against 
the Irish Union ; ” and yet when he was asked to advo¬ 
cate its repeal, the answer was, “ No, no ; to oppose the 
passing of a measure, and to vote for its repeal after it has 
passed, are very different things.” The idea of repeal 
certainly never was broached by Mr Curran ; and yet, so 
far back as 1796, he thus predicted the attempt to carry 
a Union, and its consequences :—“ If any one desires to 
know what a Union with Great Britain would be, I will 
tell him. It would be the emigration of every man of 
consequence from Ireland ; it would be the participation 
of British taxes without British trade; it would be the 
extinction of the Irish name as a people. We should 
become a wretched colony, perhaps leased out to a com¬ 
pany of Jews—as was formerly in contemplation—and 
governed by a few tax-gatherers and excisemen, unless 
possibly you may add fifteen or twenty couple of Irish 
members, who might be found every session sleeping in 
their collars under the manger of the British minister.” 
It is curious enough, after this, to find himself a candidate 
for a seat in the Imperial Parliament. Those, however, 
who voted for the Union, he held almost in abhorrence. 
He was one day, shortly after the debate, setting his watch 
at the post-office, which was then opposite the late Par¬ 
liament House, when a noble member of the House of 
Lords said to him, with unblushing jocularity, “ Curran, 
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what do they mean to do with that useless building 1 
For my part, I am sure I hate even the sight of it.” 
“ I do not wonder at it, my lord,” replied Curran con¬ 
temptuously ; “ I never yet heard of a murderer who 
was not afraid of a ghost.” 

He used to relate with great glee a mishap which befell 
a Roman Catholic bishop who went up to the Castle to 
adulate the Lord-Lieutenant. The Roman Catholic oppo¬ 
sition had been neutralised by promises, retributively 
unfulfilled for nearly thirty years. It seems, one of Lord 
Cornwallis’s eyes was smaller than the other, and had 
acquired a quick, perpetual, oscillating motion. The 
addressers, who had never seen him, had elaborated their 
compliments in the country. His excellency was on his 
throne in high state, when Bishop Lanigan of Kilkenny, 
at the head of his clergy, auspiciously commenced :— 

“ Your Excellency has always kept a steady eye upon 
the interests of Ireland ”—the room was in a roar. “ Never,” 
said Curran, “ did I hear its match, except in the Mayor 
of Coventry’s compliment to Queen Elizabeth—‘When 
the Spanish Armada attacked your Majesty, ecod, they 
caught the wrong sow by the ear ! ’ ” 

He happened one day to have for his companion in a 
stage coach, a very vulgar and revolting old woman, who 
seemed to have been encrusted with a prejudice against 
Ireland and all its inhabitants. Their barbarism and 
their blunders, and their “ odious brogue ” formed the 
staple of her conversation. Curran sat chafing in silence 
in his corner. At last, suddenly, a number of cows, with 
their tails and heads nip in the air, kept rushing up and 
down the road in alarming proximity to the coach 
windows. Their music by no means mended the matter. 
The old woman manifestly was but ill at ease. At last, 
unable to restrain her terror, she faltered out—“ Oh 
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dear, oh dear, sir, what can the cows mean 1 ”—“ Faith, 
my good madam,” said Curran, “ as there’s an Irishman 
in the coach, I shouldn’t wonder if they were on the 
look out for —a bull! ” 

The debates on the Union called into operation all the 
oratorical talent of the country, but their record has been 
as far as possible suppressed. The volume containing the 
Session of 1800 is difficult to be procured—so difficult, 
that it has been sought for in vain, to complete the series 
in the library of the House of Lords. It has been my 
good fortune to preserve a few of the most eloquent 
passages of the most eloquent speakers, and their preser¬ 
vation becomes now most important, in consequence of 
Lord Londonderry’s recent publication. In that noble¬ 
man’s edition of the Castlereagh Papers, the appendix 
contains a document very strangely entitled, “ Means by 
which the Irish Union was carried/’ It purports to be a 
communication from some correspondent in Dublin. It 
is composed of three extracts, the very dates of which 
show it to be impossible that the title prefixed to the 
document could be sustained by them, the latest date 
being the 16th of January 1800, six months before the 
passing of the measure, and very busy months, indeed, 
they were. One of the charges against the Irish Govern¬ 
ment was, that it wickedly fomented the rebellion in 
order to facilitate their projected measure—a charge, 
the very atrocity of which defeats its purpose. If the 
document in question merely sought to exonerate the 
Government from that calumny, not a word need have 
been said. But the title is far too comprehensive for so 
limited a construction. Of course, the high character of 
the noble Marquis precludes the possibility of this being 
other than a mistake; but it is one which, coming from 
such authority, calls imperatively for correction. It 
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would be unjust not to transcribe the extracts which 
Lord Londonderry gives in justification of his title. The 
first is a quotation from a speech of Mr Peter Burrowes, 
at a meeting of the Irish Bar held on the 9th of Decem¬ 
ber 1798. 

“ That this measure will not be carried by fraud or by 
force, I am fully convinced. The illustrious nobleman 
who presides here, and whom I am disposed to contem¬ 
plate as a messenger from Heaven, sent to stop the 
effusion of human blood and the progress of human crime, 
is my security.” 

The second is from a speech of Mr Leeson, the high 
Sheriff, at a meeting of the county of Dublin, - held on 
the 4th of January 1799. 

“I give a certain delegated character (Lord Cornwallis) 
the highest credit for his intentions and his efforts to 
stop the effusion of human blood. But I lament that 
this criminal mercy is to be purchased at the expense of 
the independence, liberty, and prosperity of Ireland.” 

The third is from a speech of Mr Plunket’s in a debate 
on the amendment to the address on the 16th of January 
1800. 

“ I do not mean to inquire too minutely why the embers 
of extinguished rebellion have been so long suffered to 
exist. I do not wish to derogate from the praise to which 
the noble lord may be entitled for his clemency; its very 
excesses, if they do not claim praise, are entitled to 
indulgence.” There is a fourth passage from Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s work to the same effect, “ Here,” exclaims 
Lord Londonderry, “ is the evidence of the most eloquent, 
as well as the most inveterate, enemies of the Union, that 
peace, justice, and mercy were among the means employed 
to effect that measure.” Now, even admitting that to be 
so, it by no means justifies the title—“ means by which 
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the Union was effected.” But the reader will not fail to 
observe, that the date of the latest of these extracts is 
January 1800. It may be as well also to inform him that 
the vaunted “ means,” “ peace, justice, and mercy,” were 
so far from being effectual, that the Session was abruptly 
closed, and, after an interval of some months, Lord 
Castlereagh succeeded in securing a majority!! 

But how ? By “ peace, justice, and mercy,” forsooth ! 
England shall judge; and, that the noble Marquis may 
have no cause of complaint, two of the witnesses shall be 
the very men whom he has called. Neither let it be 
supposed that their eloquent assertions were mere decla¬ 
mation : they were flung at Lord Castlereagh himself, 
and testimony tendered as to their truth. What says the 
before-mentioned Mr Peter Burrowes l. “ But, is the 

parliament to which he thus primarily and exclusively 
resorts left to exercise its unbiassed judgment ? I shall 
not dwell on this odious subject: I shall not compare the 
black list with the red book, or enumerate those who lost 
and those who gained office : I shall not anticipate those 
posthumous funeral honours which await some who have 
undertaken for the extinction of the constitution of their 
country, if they shall succeed in their pious labours. 
Neither shall I allude to those Phoenix judges who are to 
spring out of the ashes of the Irish legislature. I do not 
like even to think of those deluded men, who forgot they 
had a country, probably because they thought their country 
would not survive to remember them. I turn to a more 
grateful subject. The virtue of this house triumphed 
over the minister, and refuted the calumnies which were 
levelled even more at your existence than your fame. The 
measure was defeated-*-tranquillity was restored, and 
what, if possible, was better, this house was raised in the 
public estimation, and endeared to the heart of every 
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Irishman. This was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished; this was an accidental good flowing from the 
miscarriage of a bad measure, at which a wise minister 
would have exulted, and upon which he might have 
improved. What was the conduct of the minister ? He 
suddenly changes, if not his principles, his practice. He 
appeals from the refractory competence of parliament to 
the derided sovereignty of the people ; the people became 
everything—the parliament nothing ; compared with him, 
Tom Paine dwindles into an aristocrat. Can it be credited 
in Europe?—can it be credited by posterity?—that the 
minister who has lavished so much treasure and blood in 
combating republican principles in France—to whose 
mind jacobinism is a compendium of every crime—who 
cannot hear the physical strength of a country mentioned 
without horror—that this minister should dive iuto cellars, 
and mount up to garrets, to solicit plebeian signatures 
against the ancient constitution of Ireland—that he should 
set on foot a poll of the populace against the constitution 
—that he should blacken the columns of the Government 
prints with the names of day-labourers of the lowest 
description, attesting in favour of his jacobinical innova¬ 
tion ! ” 

So far Mr Burrowes. What says Mr Plunket, the 
second witness, as to the “ means by which the Union was 
effected:—■” 

“ The public will not easily forget that memorable day 
when the usher of the black rod was stationed at the 
door of the Commons to watch the instant at which the 
House assembled. The public will not easily forget the 
indecent precipitation with which the message from the 
throne was delivered, without allowing time even for the 
ordinary vote of thanks to you, sir, for your conduct in 
that chair. They will not easily forget, not the absence, 
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but the disgraceful flight of the minister of the country, to 
avoid the exposure and the punishment of guilt. When 
the functions of this House were superseded, his Excellency, 
for the first time, thought proper to inform them of the 
resolutions of the British Parliament, and he was further 
pleased to insinuate that it would be a great satisfaction 
to him in his old age if we would be so good as to adopt 
this measure of an impending union. I must, for one, beg 
to be excused from making quite so great a sacrifice from 
mere personal civility to any Lord-Lieutenant, however 
respectable he may be. The independence of a nation, 
I must own, does not appear to me to be exactly that kind 
of bagatelle which is to be offered by way of compliment, 
either to the youth of the noble lord who honours us by 
his presence in this house, or to the old age of the noble 
marquis who occasionally sheds his setting lustre over the 
other. To the first I am disposed to say in the words of 
Waller,— 


‘ I pray thee, gentle boy, 
Press me no more for that slight toy.* 


And to the latter I might apply the language of Lady 
Constance—‘ That’s a good child—go to its grandam— 
give grandam kingdom, and its grandam will give it a 
plum, a cherry, and a fig—there’s a good grandam.’ I 
hope, therefore, sir, I shall not be thought unpolite if I 
decline the offer of the constitution of Ireland, either as a 
garland to adorn the youthful brow of the Secretary, or 
to be suspended over the pillow of the Viceroy. . . . 

“ Thus ended that never-to-be-forgotten session. What 
has since been done 1 During the whole interval between 
the sessions, the same bare-faced system of parliamentary 
corruption has been pursued — dismissals, promotions, 
threats, promises. In despite of all this, the minister feared 
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he would not succeed in Parliament, and he affected to 
appeal to what he had before despised—the sentiment of 
the people. When he was confident of a majority, the 
people were to be heard only through the constitutional 
medium of their representatives ; when he was driven out 
of Parliament, the sense of the people became everything. 
Bribes were promised to the Catholic clergy, bribes were 
promised to the Presbyterian clergy. I trust they have 
been generally spurned with the contempt they merited. 
The noble lord understands but badly the genius of the 
religion in which he has been educated. You held out 
hopes to the Catholic body which were never intended to 
be gratified, regardless of the disappointment and indig¬ 
nation, and eventual rebellion, which you might kindle— 
regardless of everything, provided the present paltry little 
object were obtained. In the same breath you held out 
professions to the Protestant equally delusive ; and hav¬ 
ing thus prepared the way, the representative of Majesty 
set out on his mission to court the sovereign majesty of the 
people. It is painful to dwell.on that disgraceful expedi¬ 
tion. No place too obscure to be visited—no rank too low 
to be courted—no threat too vile to be refrained from— 
the counties not sought to be legally convened by their 
sheriffs—no attempt to collect the unbiassed suffrages of 
the intelligent and independent part of the community— 
public addresses sought for from petty villages, and private 
signatures smuggled from public counties—and how pro¬ 
cured ? By the influence of absentee landlords, not over 
the affections, but over the terrors of their tenantry, by 
griping agents and revenue officers; and after all this 
mummery had been exhausted, after the lustre of royalty 
had been tarnished by this vulgar intercourse with the 
lowest of the rabble—after every spot had been selected 
where a paltry address could be procured, and every place 
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avoided, where manly sentiment could be encountered— 
after abusing the names of the dead, and forging the signa¬ 
tures of the living—after polling the inhabitant of the gaol, 
and calling out against the Parliament the suffrages of 
those who dared not come in to sign them till they had 
got their protection in their pocket—after employing the 
revenue officer, to threaten the publican that he should be 
marked as a victim, and the agent, to terrify the shivering 
tenant with the prospect of his turf-bog being withheld if 
he did not sign your addresses—after employing your 
military commanders, the uncontrolled arbiters of life and 
death, to hunt the rabble against the constituted autho¬ 
rities—after squeezing the lowest dregs of a population of 
about five millions, you Obtained about five thousand sig¬ 
natures, three-fourths of whom affixed their names in sur¬ 
prise, terror, or total ignorance of the subject. And after 
all this canvass of the people, and after all this corruption 
wasted on the Parliament, and after all your boasting that 
you would carry the measure by a triumphant majority, 
you do not dare to announce the subject in the speech 
from the throne ! You talk of respect for our gracious 
Sovereign. I ask what can be a more gross disrespect 
than this tampering with the royal name 1 Pledged to 
the English Parliament to bring this measure before us at 
a proper opportunity—holding it out to us at the close of 
the last session, and not daring to hint it at the beginning 
of this! Is it not notorious why you do not venture to 
bring forward the measure now 1 Because the fruits of 
your corruption have not yet blossomed—because you did 
not dare hazard the debate last session, in order to fill up 
the vacancies which the places bestowed by you avowedly 
for this question had occasioned; and because you have 
employed the interval in the same sordid traffic, and 
because you have a band of disinterested patriots to come 
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in and complete the enlightened majority who are to vote 
away the liberties of Ireland.” 

These are two of the identical authorities which Lord 
Londonderry himself has quoted. Two others only shall 
be added, as much on account of their indignant eloquence 
as of the frightful fidelity of the description. 

Mr Grattan.— “ You have set up a little king of your 
own, and a principal servant of the Crown, speaking to 
the House of Commons, and talking of his Prince with the 
vulgar familiarity with which a slave would salute his 
fellow—‘ Ilalf-a-million or more was expended, some years 
ago, to break an Opposition—the same, or a greater sum, 
may be necessary now ! ’ The House heard him—I heard 
him : he said it, standing on his legs, to an astonished 
House and an indignant nation ; and he said so in the 
most extensive sense of bribery and corruption. The 
threat was proceeded on—the peerage was sold ; * the 

* On this disgraceful fact no doubt exists. One peerage, liowevor, is said to 
have been conferred very unintentionally, “ without consideration,” under cir¬ 
cumstances characteristic both of the times and country. An old peer, and a 
most determined fire-eater, invited one of the newly-created to dine with him. 
After the bottle had circulated freely, the conversation turned upon the traffic 
of the day. The “ ancient ” became animated on the desecration of his order, 
and swore most valiantly that he would not pay the stipulated price for any 
such degraded distinction. The guest, convinced by his eloquence, or inflamed 
by his claret, avowing that he was in that very category, fervently declared no 
man should say his title was polluted by being purchased—and so the payment 
he would resist. Next morning, however, having brought reflection with it, he 
wrote to his host, hoping that the inconsiderate determination of the previous 
night might be forgotten ; and received the following significant reply :— 

“ Sir, or my Lord, as the case may be, 

“ You promised me last night that you would not pay for the peerage, 
and I shall insist on your keeping your promise. Remaining, 

“ Sir, or my Lord, as the case may be, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ M-” 

' Here was a dilemma. A friend was sent for, who came to a quick conclusion. 

" The case is clear. You must fight either the Secretary or old M-; and if 

you take my advice, it will b9 the former, as the old fellow will shoot you to a 
certainty.” A polite explanation was accordingly despatched to the official, 

U 
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caitiffs of corruption were everywhere—in the lobby, in 
the streets, on the steps, and at the door of every parlia¬ 
mentary leader, whose thresholds were worn by the mem¬ 
bers of the then administration, offering titles to some, 
amnesty to others, and corruption to all.” 

Mk Busiie. —“Let me advise the noble lord to weigh 
well and consider deeply the probable permanency of a 
measure so conducted ; let me implore him to avail him¬ 
self of the passing experience of his own day, and of the 
instructions which history may afford him ; and when he 
sees volcanic revolutions desolating the face of the political 
world—the first elementary principles of society loosening 
and dissolving, and empires, not built upon the liberties' of 
the people, crumbling into dust—let him contemplate the 
awful change which he is about to accomplish, and con¬ 
sider the dreadful responsibility he incurs to his Sovereign, 
by exchanging the affections of a loyal nation for the reluc¬ 
tant obedience of a degraded and defrauded province. 
Let him look for the permanency of this transaction 
something farther than to the vote of the night or the job 
of the morning ; and let him have some better document 
than his army-list for the affections of the people. Let 
him consider whether posterity will validate this act—if 
they believe that the constitution of their ancestors was 
plundered by force, or was filched by practice. Let him, 
before it be too late, seriously ponder whether posterity 
will validate this act—if they believe that the basest cor¬ 
ruption and artifice were exerted to promote it—that all 
the worst passions of the human heart were enlisted into 
the service, and all the most depraved ingenuity of the 

expressing much regret, and, in case it did not prove satisfactory, referring to 

the worthy old I^ord M-for all subsequent arrangements. Whether it was 

that old M-was well known, or that the Secretary did not wish the trans¬ 

action itself to be so, here the matter terminated. 
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human intellect tortured to devise new contrivances of 
fraud. I do not say those things have been. I state 
hypothetically, and ask, if posterity believe such things, 
will they validate the transaction ? If they believe that 
there was foul play from the first moment to the last, both 
within doors and without—that the rabble were appealed 
to from the Parliament, and debauched or intimidated to 
petition against the constitution of their country—if they 
believe that, in Parliament, the disgust of the measure, 
notwithstanding a proscription which made office incom¬ 
patible with honour, stained the Treasury bench—that the 
disgust of the measure broke asunder and dissociated some 

<D 

of the tenderest and most delicate ties of human life— 
that the nominal office of Escheator of Munster became 
an office of honourable competition, and, after the Parlia¬ 
ment was thus reduced, that the Irish Commons were 
recruited from the English staff!—if they were to believe 
these things, and that human frailty and human necessities 
were so practised upon, that the private sentiments and 
the public conduct of several could not be reconciled, and 
that, where the Minister could influence twenty votes, he 
could not command one ‘ Hear him ! ’ I say not these 
things are so ; but I ask you, if your posterity believe them 
to have been so, will posterity validate this transaction ? 
I answer, that where a transaction, though fortified by 
sevenfold form, is radically fraudulent, that all the forms 
and solemnities of law are but so many badges of the 
fraud, and that posterity, like a great court of conscience, 
will pronounce its judgment. Let me not be misunder¬ 
stood—I am sure I shall be misrepresented. Odious as 
this measure is in my eyes, and disgusting to my feelings, 
if I see it carried by the free and uninfluenced sense of 
the Irish Parliament, I shall not only defer and submit, 
but I will cheerfully obey. It will be the first duty of 
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every good subject. But fraud, and oppression, and 
unconstitutional practice may possibly be another ques¬ 
tion. If this be factious language, Lord Somers was 
factious—the founders of the Revolution were factious— 
William the Third was a usurper, and the Revolution 
was a rebellion. For what did James the Second lose 
his crown ? Can the case of the seven bishops be com¬ 
pared with the case of Ireland % I shall not draw the 
parallel. 

“ I have too long troubled you ; but before I sit down, 
let me, for once, conjure this House to consider whether 
this be a transaction upon which altogether they are 
willing to commit themselves, their properties, their char¬ 
acters, and their children ? Let me conjure you to weigh 
that question well, if private honour and public virtue be 
not a name, and if every generous feeling be not banished 
from amongst us. Where is that spirit which in the year 
1782 swelled the crest and glorified the character of the 
Irish gentry—which achieved liberty for yourselves, and 
extorted justice from England, and admiration from 
Europe ? Is it fled and extinguished for ever 1 I will 
not believe it. But were every appeal to everything 
human, fruitless, I would invoke that Providence which 
even in my short life has so often stretched its protecting 
arm over my country. In my short life, that country, from 
a province, has become a nation—has been protected from 
a bloody rebellion and a formidable invasion, and has seen 
one desperate attempt against her liberties and constitu¬ 
tion frustrated and overthrown. I will rely on God to 
save Ireland.” 

Such were the means by which the Union was carried ; 
and so notorious was their operation, that men, who in 
January voted against the measure, were found in June 
unblushingly swelling the ranks of the majority in its 
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favour! One wretch, on being reproached with having 
sold his country, jocularly “thanked Heaven he had a 
country to sell.” Plebeian peers sprang up like mush¬ 
rooms—men wore the ermine who, in Curran’s words, 
“ never had been advocates until they became judges.” 
To do the Government justice, the promises temptation 
made were kept. Each venal traitor had the filthy bribe 
at which his sordid soul was valued; but one Judas was 
found, who, from self-knowledge, would not trust his 
purchasers, and Mr Curran assured me, his price was 
paid to him in one of the lobbies before he voted ! Such 
was the parliament over whose extinction modern Irish 
patriotism mourns! and such were the men whom an 
inveterate credulity would fain recall! Sharing this 
credulity once, I share in it no longer. Who can recollect 
the returns consequent on the Emancipation Act—who 
can even now behold the iron despotism openly influencing 
every Irish election, and doubt for a moment of what 
materials their parliament would be composed, or by 
whom it would be packed, or what unhallowed acts it 
would be compelled to perpetrate ? No, no; honest 
representatives can well serve their country in an English 
senate, should they feel so disposed ; and of the dishonest, 
to sell it in a native one, we have had enough. 

No man, perhaps, felt more acutely than Mr Curran 
the enactment of the Union : he considered it as the 
extinction of all hope for Ireland. Upon this subject 
his opinions never altered. In thirteen years afterwards, 
and within four of his death, he thus expresses himself:— 
“ As to our miserable questions, they are not half so 
interesting in London as the broils in the Caraccas. 
What a test of the Union ! and what a proof of the 
apathy of this blind and insolent country ! They affect 
to think it glorious to struggle to the last shilling of their 
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money, and the last drop of our blood, rather than sub¬ 
mit their property and persons to the capricious will of 
France ; and yet that is precisely the power they are 
exercising over us—the modest authority of sending over 
to us laws, like boots and shoes ready made for exporta¬ 
tion, without condescending once to take our measure, or 

ask whether or where they pinch us.”.“ Ireland, 

like a bastinadoed elephant, kneels to receive the paltry 
rider; and, what makes the idea more cutting, her fate 
is the work of her own ignorance and fury. I see no 
prospect for her, except a vindictive oppression and an 
endlessly-increasing taxation. God grant us, not happi¬ 
ness, but patience.” However, upon what foundation, 
even before that measure, any hope for the country could 
have rested, it is extremely difficult to discover. To me, 
looking dispassionately back upon the social and political 
state of that unhappy land, there seems to have been 
room for nothing but despair. What was then her social 
position ? The peasantry were serfs, ignorant, imbruted, 
and debased ; in the language of Lord Clare, “ ground 
down to the dust by relentless landlords ”—holding their 
wretched tenements at rack-rents, joint tenants with the 
swine that paid them. The landlords themselves, descen¬ 
dants from a reckless and a thriftless ancestry, were 
compelled to grind their tenants that they might even 
live ; but, true to the instinct of their race, they continued 
in a course of vulgar profusion, which, sooner or later, 
was sure to entail ruin on their posterity. It has come 
at last—the fountain of bitterness has overflowed; and 
they who would trace its waters to their source, will find 
it in Miss Edgeworth’s inimitable Castle Rachrent —a 
history, though robed in fiction. And turn we now to 
its political condition. Ruled nominally by some satrap 
of England, a stranger to the land, its habits and its 
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necessities, he was himself ruled by an upstart and 
rapacious oligarchy. The Castle of Dublin was notori¬ 
ously the focus of intrigue, jobbery, and faction. Its 
slave-viceroy, timid through very ignorance, sought refuge 
in the local experience of his party, and became the tool 
of the alternate triumph, now of a Beresford, and now of 
a Ponsonby. What, also, was the parliament of which 
Ii’eland was deprived but clay in the hands of the political 
potter 1 “ It took half a million,” said Castlercagh, “ to 

break down an opposition ; and, if requisite, it and more 
shall not be wanting.” He prophesied their perfidy to 
their very faces ; he announced his intentions ostenta¬ 
tiously to Europe. Had they a sense of shame, or 
honour, or principle, or even decency, they would have 
flung his threat in the teeth of their defamer; but he 
knew his men—the mess of pottage was too tempting ; 
and while the trumpeted infamy rang round and round, 
they swallowed the bribe, and sold their birthright, and 
betrayed their country. It was not merely a betrayal of 
their trust, but it was a crouching, craven submission to 
the insolence that smote them. The stripe preceded the 
transfer of the slave, but the indignity did not interrupt 
the bargain. Appropriately enough has that parliament 
hall been converted into a bank : it is what it ever was, 
the den of the—money-changers. 
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With the subject of the Union is inseparably connected 
the name of O’Connell, the great modern apostle of 
repeal. I knew him well, long and intimately. He was 
the beau ideal of an Irish agitator. His every movement 
was “ racy of the soil.” Face, figure, accent, gait, and, 
above all, the rollicking, self-assured independence of his 
manner, were all so many proclamations of his country. 
As the leader of a multitude, especially of an Irish multi¬ 
tude, he never had a rival. For this, there was in him a 
union of qualifications rarely found in any individual. 
He identified himself with the national peculiarities; he 
stood sponsor for the perfection of the Irish peasantry, 
fed their hopes, flattered their foibles, blarneyed their 
pretensions ; and every word he dropped, mannaed, as 
it was, in their own sweet idiom, went directly to their 
hearts. He dubbed them “ the finest peasantry ” under 
the sun ; and, poor people, they implicitly believed him ! 
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How could they do otherwise ? There he stood—bland 
and burly, sincerity itself—a real son of the sod—speak¬ 
ing their own tongue—kindred in tastes, in habits, and 
by birth—and, dearer than all, a Roman like themselves ! 
What more could a mortal Irishman desire 1 Indeed, in 
his creed lay very much of the secret of his sway. It 
secured for him a sympathy, a confidence, and an ascen¬ 
dency utterly unattainable by any Protestant. In Ireland, 
and in most countries of Catholicism, the dark ignorance 
of the lower classes,renders them the helpless puppets of 
their clergy. The shrewd agitator was awake to this, 
and moulded it to his purpose. In the observance of the 
fasts, injunctions, and ceremonials of his church, he was 
an obedient son ; in all respect, and even submissiveness, 
to its pastors, he was a pattern for the people. If from 
mute creation he named his “own green land” a “flower” 
and a “ gem,” he borrowed from vocal nature the emblems 
of his bishops ; ornithology lent him “ the sweet dove of 
Elphin,” and the forest’s contribution was “ a lion of the 
fold of Judah.” Nor were the prelates without their 
grateful nomenclature; and lo ! on their lips, Daniel 
became Moses. These are no fictions : yet how strange 
the fact! Happy prelates !—happier patriot: 

“ What a commerce was theirs, while they got and they gave ! ” 

In all this, however, the policy of O’Connell was pro¬ 
found : it was Jesuit perfection. When, through the 
priesthood, he became all-powerful with the people, that 
power became the curb on its bestowers. The clergy, 
from his satellites, were now his slaves. Their very sub¬ 
sistence was in his hands ; the congregations tendered 
him no divided allegiance; his will was a decree above 
that of the Vatican ; and Rome’s amazed and trembling 
ministers saw him, as he stood even on the altar’s steps, 
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supreme and irresponsible, disobeying and denouncing 
Rome’s rescript.* There was no alternative but sub¬ 
mission. They quailed before him, and pandered to the 
power they could not combat. His policy now, in their 
turn, they adopted. They organised his primurn mobile — 
the rent; headed his processions ; bestowed their bene¬ 
diction on his monster meetings; and hailed, and hallowed, 
and all but crowned him on the hill of Tara. These were 
perilous ovations, and they did their work. Of all the 
slaves that swelled his triumphs, there was not one to 
whisper, “ Remember that thou art a man ”—and he forgot 
it. Implicit obedience was the homage he demanded-! 
Contradiction incensed him, equality affronted him ; and 
while invoking “liberty,” he waved an iron sceptre. 
When emancipation became law, he had half the repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland in his hands. And how did he use 
an influence so responsible 1 Oriental in power, and 
Oriental in principle, he entered St Stephen’s with a 
train of mutes. Let me turn to contemplations more 
genial. I do so willingly. 

The vantage-ground of Mr O’Connell’s life was that 
which he took in the struggle for emancipation. It was 
truly a splendid and soul-stirring spectacle. At first he 
stood very nearly alone ; but, like the Highland chieftain 
on his liill-top, he held the holy symbol before the people, 
and they at once arose—the people, emphatically and ex- 

* This occurred iu Clarendon Street Chapel, in 1814. 

f It would be difficult to select, from the circle of his very numerous acquain¬ 
tance, a single person upon whom he did not pour out the vials of his wrath, 
for daring to hold an independent opinion. Of course I could not expect to be 
an exception. On a matter of parliamentary inquiry, on which I had quite as 
much experience as himself, our judgments differed, and I fared accordingly. No 
one could ever tell, however, when the storm might arise ; but he had it ready, 
and often nursed it in smiles. After walking down with me to the House of 
Commons one evening, arm-in-arm, as friendly as possible, ho vehemently 
assailed me on the subject alluded to. He refused to retract. No alternative 
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clusively tlie people ; for, shame to say, the nobility and 
aristocracy held aloof. Ultimately and eagerly partakers 
of the prize, they shrank from the perils of the conflict. 
They did even worse—they did all they could to discoun¬ 
tenance O’Connell. Pompously styling themselves the 
“ natural leaders ” of the Roman Catholics, they hated the 
talent, intrepidity, and perseverance which shamed their 
hereditary sloth, and scorned their self-satisfied inferiority. 
But determined, undaunted, indefatigable, through toil, 
and danger, and difficulty of every kind, he led the people 
to the promised land, and, with better fate than his pro¬ 
totype, entered it along with them. Having done this, he 
should have died. In 1829 he reached the summit of his 
glory. Every subsequent step was downward. I pur¬ 
posely abstain from tracing that descent. Far more 
pleasing is it to me to leave him on the height, whence, 
looking down upon the millions he had liberated, he could 
hear their outburst of joy, and happiness, and homage. 

At the bar, O’Connell was an admirable Nisi Prius 
advocate—a shrewd, subtle, successful cross-examiner— 
an excellent detailer of facts—a skilful dissecter of evi¬ 
dence. His speech in the case of the King v. Magee 
is a noble specimen of his talents and intrepidity. This 
he published afterwards as a pamphlet. Often his junior, 
I had the means of knowing that, in the management of 
a case, he was both discreet and dexterous. Towards the 

was left me but to right myself, which was done in a way by no means to his 
satisfaction. After my excellent friend Colonel Perceval, in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, read my letter of reply, Daniel fell into one of his paroxysms. “ The 
gallant member,” said he, “ may now congratulate himself on having severed 
a friendship of twenty-five years’ standing.” Friendship indeed ! His translation 
of the (< idem velle et idem nolle ” must have been a curiosity. For six months 
and upwards, when we met, his look was a wild glare. At last it pleased his 
Jupitership to relent. He walked up to mo one day, in the Reform Club, in 
high good humour : “ Charles, shake hands—I’m tired not speaking to you. I 

FORGIVE YOU.” 
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bench, respectful, independent, and at times even stern, 
he was ever towards his colleagues sociable and kind. 
In Parliament, which he necessarily entered late, his 
success was only average. In the midst of his multi¬ 
plicity of affairs, he read every novel of the day, and 
was a great reciter of poetry. Some of his parodies and 
poetical applications in debate caught the humour of the 
House, and were considered felicitous. Amongst these 
was his sneer at the smallness of Lord Stanley’s personal 
adherents after some general election : 

“ Thus down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne ! glides 
The Derby Dilly> carrying six insides.” 

His celebrated parody on three very excellent, and cer¬ 
tainly very good - humoured, members of Parliament, 
Colonels Sibtliorp, Perceval, and Verner, was extremely 
ready, and produced a roar : 

“ Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn. 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry—in both, the last. 

The force of nature could no further go— 

To beard the third, she shaved the other two.” 

Two of these gentlemen looked as if they never needed a 
razor, and the third as if he repudiated one. Perhaps the 
drawback on this was its personality; but personality was 
one of his besetting sins. It was his instant and invariable 
resource. He had a nickname for every one who pre¬ 
sumed to thwart him—curt, stinging, and vulgar—suiting 
the rabble taste, and easily retained in the rabble memory. 
There was not a Lord-Lieutenant or a Secretary that did 
not carry away with him a not very welcome addition. 
Some of these were severe, and all of them insulting. But 
he was ever heedless of the pain he inflicted, if he gained 
a purpose. It is distressing to relate, what it would be 
both impossible and unpardonable to omit, that, to the 
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achievement of his object, he unhesitatingly sacrificed all 
the conventional usages of society. The slave of some 
ungovernable impulse which permitted no control, and 
oftentimes set decorum at defiance, he was not always 
conscious of the excesses he committed, or of the repre¬ 
hensible extent to which they were carried. This was a 
weakness inseparably interwoven with a nature otherwise 
not unkindly. But so it was. Oppose him in his wildest 
whim, or contradict him on the veriest trifle, and an 
instant hurricane of rage arose, irrcspectful of all life’s 
proprieties, and sweeping friend and foe indiscriminately 
before it. It is very true that, in calmer moments, 
repentance often came, but it could not repair the injury, 
nor even did it prevent its repetition. His personal epithets, 
flung about at random, and often produced by momentary 
excitement, though sometimes very happy, are perhaps 
better unrecorded. One instance, however, somewhat 
partaking of this character, it would be an injustice to 
omit. In a political trial, he had charged upon the 
Attorney-General, Saurin, whom he hated, some official 
unfairness, of which his colleague, Bushe, chivalrously 
assumed the responsibility. “ If there is blame in it,” 
said he, “ I alone must bear it ”— 

“ Mo, me, adsum qui foci, in me convertite ferrum—” 

“ Finish the sentence, Mr Solicitor,” exclaimed O’Connell; 
“ add 

‘ Mca fraus omnis.’ '* 

But, after all, O’Connell’s true theatre, where he stood 
alone and unapproachable, was an Irish aggregate meet¬ 
ing. There, indeed, he shone in all his glory—a star of 
the first magnitude. His was that marvellous admixture of 
mirth, pathos, drollery, earnestness, and dejection, which, 
well compounded, form the true Milesian. He could whine 
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and wheedle and wink with one eye, while he wept 
with the other. His fun was inexhaustible ; but if it ever 
halted, then out came his now familiar stereotypes—his 
“ own green isle”—his “ Irish heart”—his “ head upon 
the block”—his “ hereditary bondsmen, know ye not”— 
and, above all, his inimitable warning—“ dead or alive, 
don’t trust the Rices ! ”—and they never failed him. He 
made the mob his friends, by making himself one of them. 
He studied them at their wakes, and at their fairs, and 
howled the humours of each in their own mellifluous 
jargon. The Irish peasant hails as a brother the adept 
in bis language, and O’Connell lisped its beauties in his 
cradle. A specimen of his manner at one of these motley 
meetings may not be unamusing. At the Clare election, to 
the horror of Vesey Fitzgerald, the rival candidate, and a 
member of the then administration, Daniel (with the aid 
of his priests) polled tenant against landlord—an utter 
abomination in a country where hitherto the serfs had 
been driven to the poll in droves, “ habited like Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar when he ran at grass.”* Vesey, a Lord in embryo, 
could not stand it, and he fled. Next day was a great 
day for Daniel. Priest, curate, coadjutor, bishop—he 
who, with no franchise, had voted notwithstanding, and he 
who, having one, had voted very often —the whole available 
population—the pure children of nature, as he called them, 
and some of them most justly, hailed their champion as he 
shouted from the hustings, “ Boys, where’s Vasy Vigarald 1 ? 
Och hone, Vasy, but it’s me that’s dull without ye. Righi, 
mavourneen! righi, t and send .the bell about for him. 
Here’s the cry for you— 

“ Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid, 

The President of the Board of Trade.” 


* Curran. 


f (( Run, darling ! run.’ 
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During a Dublin election, where Mr West was a candi¬ 
date, he resorted to his nicknames, and, “sow West/’ and 
“ ugly West,” were lavished liberally. “ Gentlemen,” said 
West, good humouredly, “ Mr O’Connell takes advantage 
of me, for he wears a wig ."—“ I scorn all advantage,” 
exclaimed Daniel, casting off the ornament, and exhibiting 
a scalp literally without a hair between it and heaven— 
“ I scorn all advantage: compare us now, boys ; is sow 
West the beauty 1 ” Daniel was pretty sure of the apple. 
Fun in Ireland is not the less efficient when it happens to 
be practical. 

Living, as he did, in constant turmoil, and careless as 
he was to whom he gave offence, O’Connell, of course, had 
a multitude of enemies. Of this, himself the cause, he had 
no right to complain ; but he had a right to complain of 
the calumnies they circulated. Most rife of these was a 
charge of want of courage—in Ireland a rare and very 
detrimental accusation. O’Connell, during his latter years, 
declined duelling, and publicly avowed his determination. 
The reason given, and given in the House of Commons, 
was, that having “ blood upon his hands, he had registered 
a vow in heaven.” To this there could have been no 
possible objection, had he included in the registry a vow 
not to offend. The real charge to which he made him¬ 
self amenable, was his perseverance at once in insult 
and irresponsibility. The truth is, O’Connell’s want of 
courage consisted in his fighting the duel in which the vow 
originated. The facts of the case are few and simple. 
In one of his many mob-speeches, he called the Corpora¬ 
tion of Dublin a “ beggarly Corporation.” A gentleman 
named D’Esterre affected to feel this as a personal 
affront, he being one of that very numerous body, and 
accordingly fastened a quarrel on the offender. It is 
quite true that O’Connell endeavoured to avoid the 
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encounter. He did not do enough. He should have 
summoned D’Esterre before the tribunals of the country, 
after failing to appease him by a repeated declaration 
that he meant him no personal offence, aud could not, 
he being a total stranger to him. However, in an evil 
hour he countenanced a savage and antichristian custom 
— the unfortunate D’Esterre paid for his perverseness 
with his life, and the still more unfortunate O’Connell 
expiated his moral timidity with much mental anguish 
to the day of his death. The perpetration of a duel 
appears to me no proof whatever of personal courage ; 
the refusal, in the then state of society, would have 
shown much more. However, on the occasion in question 
he showed a total absence of what is vulgarly called 
fear ; indeed, his frigid determination was remarkable. 
Let those who read the following anecdote remember that 
he most reluctantly engaged in the combat ; that he 
was then the father of seven children ; and that it was 
an alternative of life or death with him, D’Esterre being 
reputed an unerring marksman. Being one of those 
who accompanied O’Connell, lie beckoned me aside to a 
distant portion of the very large field, which had a slight 
covering of snow. “ Phillips,” said he, “ this seems to 
me not a personal but a political affair. I am obnoxious 
to a party, and they adopt a false pretence to cut me off. 
I shall not submit to it. They have reckoned without 
their host, I promise you. I am one of the best shots in 
Ireland at a mark, having, as a public man, considered it 
a duty to prepare, for my own protection, against such 
unprovoked aggression as the present. Now, remember 
what I say to you. I may be struck myself, and then 
skill is out of the question ; but if I am not, my antago¬ 
nist will have cause to regret his having forced me into 
this conflict.” The parties were then very soon placed 
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on the ground, at, I think, twelve paces distance, each 
having a case of pistols, with directions to fire when they 
chose, after a given signal. D’Esterre rather agitated 
himself by making a short speech, disclaiming all hostility 
to his Roman Catholic countrymen, and took his ground, 
somewhat theatrically crossing his pistols upon his bosom. 
They fired almost together, and instantly on the signal. 
D’Esterre fell, mortally wounded. There was the greatest 
self-possession displayed by both. It seemed to me a duty 
to narrate these details in O’Connell’s lifetime wherever I 
heard his courage questioned, and justice to his memory 
now prompts me to record them here. 

Happy, indeed, would it be for Mr O’Connell, had he 
no other charge than this to answer. But, when posterity, 
bending over the page of his eventful life, shall rigidly 
inquire to what purpose was employed that despot power 
and boundless popularity, what must be the answer? Was 
it to bind mankind in bonds of brotherhood ?—to heal the 
wounds of an afflicted country ?—to cement the union of 
the whole human family ?—to include conflicting creeds 
and classes within the Christian circle of charity and 
peace ? Let living Ireland speak. Where arc now the 
countless multitudes that followed in his wake, and 
watched his glance, and worshipped his very footsteps ? 
Where is now that name, which every hill and vale and 
glen in Ireland so often echoed to a population’s voice ? 
Who ever hears of it? Was it not written in water? 
Oblivion has become, as it were, a national compact. 

“ Who put in popularity their trust. 

But write in water, and but limn the dust.” 

Indeed, every trace of him seems to have been studiously 
obliterated. Even his library, the favourite volumes with 
his autograph annotations, which, it might be presumed, 
Roman Catholic gratitude would have prized as so many 

x 
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relics, were depreciated and dispersed! But when life’s 
pageantry had passed away, a duty still remained. Death 
was to be mocked ; and vilely mocked it was. Hypocrisy’s 
farce was perfect. No mummery was spared. A gorgeous 
worship displayed all the splendour of its pompous cere¬ 
monial. Mitred sorrow stood before the altar—a weeping 
populace surrounded the bier ; and when the solemn organ 
pealed its last, and the anthem’s lingering tones had died 
aM r ay, the prudent mourners, fearing the effect perhaps 
of grief prolonged, buried O’Connell and his memory 
together! Oh, popularity! thou fickle, false, and foetid 
idol, how long will man mistake thee for a deity ! 

After the Union, during the peace, or rather truce of 
1802, Mr Curran visited Paris. He was there intimate 
with many distinguished characters, and was fond of recol¬ 
lecting the Abbe Gregoire. His temper was much soured, 
and he saw everything with a jaundiced eye. “ I do not 
know,” said he. in one of his letters,* “ that even the few 
days that I can spend here will not be enough : sickness 
long and gloomy—convalescence disturbed by various 
paroxysms—relapse confirmed—the last, a spectacle soon 
seen and painfully dwelt upon.” The change in French 
society wrought by the Revolution was little to his taste : 
it was a change from “ frivolous elegance to a squalid, 
vulgar, beard-grown vivacity.” In this mood he seemed 
rather to rejoice that republican etiquette prevented his 
presentation at the consular court. In his own quaint 
phrase, “ Not having been baptised at St James’s, he 
could not be confirmed at St Cloud.” During this visit 
he fell into the deepest melancholy—saw no one—and by 
his neglect of some old and exiled friends, incurred from 
them the imputation of forgetfulness. Amongst these was 
Mr Plowden, the author of some celebrated tracts on 

* Life by his Son. 
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Irish history. This called from Plow den the following 
letter ; and Mr Curran’s reply must show more fully 
than any delineation of mine, the dejection into which he 
had fallen. 

“ Mr Plowden did himself the honour of calling to take leave of 
Mr Curran on his return to Ireland. He has heard that he finds 
himself cold, and is displeased or disgusted with everything in Paris. 
Mr Plowden for a short time fondly hoped that a forlorn and deserted 
exile might have proved an exception.” 

To J. P. Curran, Psq. 

“ Dear PlowdExV, 

“ How could you send me so unkind a farewell f l Since 
my coming hither, I have been in miserable health and spirits. I 
am sorry you could have thought my going a great distance to drop 
my name, the smallest proof of respect or esteem ; had I thought so, 
1 would not have been insolvent. I fear you must have been a 
fellow-sufferer, or you could not on such grounds suspect me of 
cooling in my esteem for your talents, or concern for the adverse 
accidents which I fear are the inseparable concomitants of virtue and 
yenius . I am not without hope that I may soon again return hither, 
and then T shall take care to give no cause for your chiding. How¬ 
ever, I cannot but say, that I feel more pleasure than pain when I 
have to put up with some little jealousies in those I most regard, 
when they proceed more from their suspicions than from my delin¬ 
quency. Good bye for a while, and don’t be disposed to doubt of the 
real friendship and kindness of yours very truly, J. P. C.” 

To this Mr Plowden sent a farewell answer, concluding, 
in my mind, most justly thus—“ May you long live happy, 
and never cease to bear the honourable badge of singularity 
as the only Irish senator of spotless and unexampled con¬ 
sistency through life!” It is but right to say, that as I 
have only copies without dates, I am not certain whether 
this correspondence took place in 1802 or 1814. How¬ 
ever, it is but too true that the state of his mind was 
quite similar on both occasions. 

In this year (1802) Mr Curran was employed in one of 
the most extraordinary cases upon record—one exhibiting, 
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in all its features, an almost incredible picture of Ireland 
in that day. It was the case of Hevey v. Sirr, for false 
imprisonment. His speech admirably tells the story, and 
shows the speakers powers in all their variety. 

“ For the purposes of this trial,” said he, “ I must carry 
back your attention to the melancholy period of 1798. It 
was at that sad crisis that the defendant, from an obscure 
individual, started into notice and consequence. It is 
in the hotbed of public calamity that such portentous 
and inauspicious products are accelerated, without being 
matured. From being a town-major, a name scarcely 
legible in the list of public incumbrances, he became at 
once invested with all the powers of absolute authority. 
The life and the liberty of every man seemed to have been 
surrendered to his disposal. With this gentleman’s extra¬ 
ordinary elevation begins the story of the sufferings and 
ruin of the plaintiff. 

“It seems, a man of the name of M‘Guirc was prose¬ 
cuted for some offence against the State. Mr Hevey, the 
plaintiff, by accident was in court. He was then a citizen 
of wealth and credit, a brewer in the first line of that 
business. Unfortunately for him, he had heretofore 
employed the witness for the prosecution, and found him 
a man of infamous character ; unfortunately also he men¬ 
tioned this circumstance in court. The counsel for the 
prisoner insisted on his being sworn : he was so. The 
jury were convinced that no credit was due to the witness 
for the crown, and the prisoner 'was accordingly acquitted. 
In a day or two after, Major Sirr met the plaintiff in the 
street, and asked him how he dared to interfere in his 
business, swearing by God he would teach him how to 
meddle with his people . Now, gentlemen, there are two 
classes of prophets, one that derive their predictions from 
real or fancied inspiration, and are sometimes mistaken; 
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and another who prophesy what they are determined to 
bring about, themselves. Of this second, and by far the 
most authentic class, was the Major; for heaven, you see, 
has no monopoly of prediction. On the following even¬ 
ing, poor Ilcvey was dogged, in the dark, into some lonely 
alley : there he was seized, he knew not by whom, nor by 
what authority, and became, in a moment, to his family 
and his friends as if he had never been. Ho was carried 
away iu equal ignorance of his crime and of his destiny, 
whether to be tortured, or hanged, or transported. Ilis 
crime he soon learned : it was the treason he committed 
against the majesty of Major Sirr. He was immediately 
conducted to a new place of imprisonment, in the Castle 
yard, called the Provost. Of this mansion of misery, of 
which you have since heard so much, Major Sandys was, 
and I believe yet is, the keeper—a gentleman of whom I 
know how dangerous it is to speak—and of whom every 
prudent man will think and talk with all due reverence. 
Ho seems a twin-star of the defendant’s ; equal in honour 
and confidence ; equal also—for who could be superior 1 — 
in probity and humanity. To this gentleman was my 
client consigned, and in his custody he remained about 
seven weeks, unthought of by the world, as if he had never 
existed. The oblivion of the buried is as profound as 
the oblivion of the dead. His family may have mourned 
his absence, or his probable death ; but why should I 
mention so paltry a circumstance? The fears or the 
sorrows of the wretched give no interruption to the 
general progress of things. The sun rose, and the sun 
set, just as it did before ; the business of the Government 
—the business of the Castle—of the feast and the torture 
—went on with their usual exactness and tranquillity. 

“ At last Mr Hevey was discovered among the sweepings 
of the prison, and was at last to be disposed of. He was, 
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accordingly, honoured with the personal notice of Major 
Sandys. ‘ Hevey,’ says the Major, ‘ I have seen you ride, 
I think, a smart sort of a mare ; you can’t use her here ; 
you had better give me an order for her.’ The plaintiff, 
you may well suppose, had, by this time, a tolerable idea 
of his situation : he thought he might have much to fear 
from a refusal, and something to hope for from compliance ; 
at all events, he saw it was a means of apprising his family 
that he was not dead. He instantly gave the order 
required. The Major graciously accepted it, saying, 
‘ Your courtesy will not cost you much. You are to be 
sent down to-morrow to Kilkenny, to be tried for your 
life. You will most certainly be hanged ; and you can 
scarcely think that your journey to the other world will be 
performed on horseback.’ The humane and honourable 
Major was equally a prophet with his compeer. The 
plaintiff on the next day took leave of his prison, as he 
supposed, for the last time, and was sent under a guard 
to Kilkenny, then the headquarters of Sir Charles Asgill, 
there to be tried by a court-martial, for such crime as 
might be alleged against him ! 

“ In any other country, the scene that took place on that 
occasion might excite no little horror and astonishment; 
but with us these sensations have been extinguished by 
frequency of repetition. I am instructed that a proclama¬ 
tion was sent forth, offering a reward to any man who 
would come forward and give any evidence against the 
traitor Hevey* An unhappy wretch, who had been shortly 
before condemned to die, and was then lying ready for 
execution, was allured by the proposal. His integrity 
was not firm enough to hesitate long between the alterna¬ 
tive proposed—pardon, favour, and reward—with perjury 
on one side,—the rope and the gibbet on the other. His 
loyalty decided the question against his soul. He was 
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examined, and Hevey was appointed, by the sentence of 
a mild and no doubt enlightened court-martial, to take 
the place of the witness, and succeed to the vacant halter. 

“ He thought now, as you may suppose, that his labours 
were at an end ; but he was mistaken. His hour was not 
yet come. You probably, gentlemen—or you, my lords— 
are accounting for his escape by the fortunate recollection 
of some early circumstances that might have smote upon 
the sensibility of Sir Charles Asgill, and made him believe 
that ho was in debt to Providence for the life of one 
innocent, though convicted, victim. But it was not so. His 
escape was purely accidental. The proceedings on the 
trial happened to meet the eye of Lord Cornwallis. The 
freaks of Fortune are not always cruel; in the bitterness 
of her jocularity, you see she can adorn the miscreancy 
of the slave in the trappings of power and rank and 
wealth. But her playfulness is not always inhuman ; she 
will sometimes in her gambols fling oil upon the wounds 
of the sufferer ; she will sometimes save the captive from 
the dungeon and the grave, were it only that she might 
afterwards reconsign him to his destiny, by the reprisal of 
capricious cruelty upon fantastic commiseration. Lord 
Cornwallis read the transmiss of Hevey’s condemnation. 
His heart recoiled from the detail of stupidity and bar¬ 
barity. He dashed his pen across the odious record, and 
ordered that Hevey should be forthwith liberated. I 
cannot but highly honour him for his conduct in this 
instance ; nor, when I recollect his peculiar position at 
that disastrous period, can I much blame him for not 
having acted towards that court with the same vigour and 
indignation which he hath since shown with respect to 
those abominable jurisdictions. 

“ Hevey was now a man again : he shook the dust 
off his feet against his prison gate : his heart beat the 
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response to the anticipated embrace of his family and his 
friends, and lie returned to Dublin. On his arrival here, 
one of the first persons he met with was his old friend, 
Major Sandys. In the eye of poor Hevey, justice and 
humanity had shorn the Major of his beams. He no 
longer regarded him with respect or terror. He demanded 
his mare; observing, that though he might have travelled to 
heaven on foot, he thought it more comfortable to perform 
his earthly journeys on horseback. ‘ Ungrateful villain ! ’ 
said the Major, ‘ is this the gratitude you show to his 
Majesty and to me for our clemency to you ? You sha’nt 
get possession of the beast, which you have forfeited by 
your treason ; nor can I suppose that a noble animal, which 
had been honoured with conveying the weight of duty 
and allegiance, could condescend to load her loyal loins 
with the vile burthen of a convicted traitor.’ As to the 
Major, I am not surprised that he spoke and acted as he 
did. He was, no doubt, astonished at the impudence and 
novelty of calling the privileges of official plunder into 
question. Hardened by the numberless instances of that 
mode of unpunished acquisition, he had erected the 
frequency of impunity into a sort of warrant of spoil and 
rapine. One of these instances I feel I am now bringing to 
the memory of your Lordship. A learned and respected 
brother barrister* had a silver cup; the Major heard that for 
many years it had borne an inscription of “ Erin go Bragh,” 
which meant Ireland for ever. The Major considered this 
perseverance in guilt for such a length of years a forfeiture 
of the delinquent vessel. My poor friend was accordingly 
robbed of his cup. But, upon writing to the then Attorney- 
General, that excellent officer felt the outrage, as it was 
his nature to feel everything barbarous or base ; and the 
Major’s sideboard was condemned to the grief of restitu- 

* Macnally. 
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tion. And here let me say, in my own defence, that this 
is the only occasion upon which I ever mentioned the cir¬ 
cumstance with the least appearance of lightness. I have 
often told the story in a way that it would not become me 
to tell* it here. I have told it in the spirit of those feelings 
which were excited at seeing that one man could be sober 
and humane, at a crisis when so many thousands were 
drunk and barbarous. And probably my statement was 
not stinted by the recollection, that I held that person in 
peculiar respect and regard. But little docs it signify 
whether acts of moderation and humanity are blazoned by 
gratitude, by flattery, or by friendship—they are recorded 
in the heart from which they sprang ; and in the hour of 
adverse vicissitude, if it should ever come, sweet is the 
odour of their memory, and precious the balm of their 
consolation. But to return : Hevey brought an action for 
his mare. The Major, not choosing to come into court, 
and thereby suggest the probable success of a thousand 
actions, restored the property, and paid the costs of the 
suit to the attorney of Mr Hevey. 

“It may perhaps strike you, my Lord, as if I was 
stating what was not relevant to this action. It is 
materially pertinent; I am stating a system of concerted 
vengeance and oppression. These two men acted in con¬ 
cert; they were Archer and Aim well — you master at 
Litchfield, and I at Coventry ; you plunderer in the gaol, 
and I tyrant in the street; and in our respective situations 
we will co-operate in the common cause of robbery and 
vengeance. And I state this because I see Major Sandys 
in Court, and because I feel I can prove the fact beyond 
the possibility of denial. If he does not d^re to appear, 
so called upon as I have called upon him, I prove it by 
his not daring to appear. If he does venture to come 
forward, I will prove it by his own oath ; or if he ventures 
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to deny a syllable I have stated, I will prove by irrefrag¬ 
able evidence that his denial was false and perjured. Thus 
far, gentlemen, we have traced the plaintiff through the 
strange vicissitudes of barbarous imprisonment, of atrocious 
condemnation, and of accidental deliverance. Three years 
had elapsed since that deliverance. The public atmos- 
sphere had cleared, the private destiny of Hevey seemed 
to have brightened, but the malice of his enemies had not 
been appeased. On the 8 th of September last, Mr Hevey 
was sitting in a public coffeehouse ; Major Sirr was there. 
Mr Hevey was informed that the Major had that moment 
said that he (Hevey) ought to have been hanged. The 
plaintiff was fired at the charge. He fixed his eye on Sirr, 
and asked him if lie had dared to say so. Sirr declared 
that he had, and had said truly. Hevey answered that 
he was a slanderous scoundrel. At the instant Sirr 
rushed upon him, and, assisted by three or four of his 
satellites, who had attended him in disguise, secured him, 
and sent him to the Castle-guard, desiring that a receipt 
might be given for the villain. He was sent thither. The 
officer of the guard happened to be an Englishman, but 
lately arrived in Ireland. He said to the bailiffs, ‘ If 
this was in England, I should think this gentleman 
entitled to bail; but I don’t know the laws of this country. 
However, you had better loosen those irons on his wrists, 
or I think they may kill him.’ 

“ Major Sirr, the defendant, soon arrived, went into his 
office, and returned with an order which he had written, 
and by virtue of which Mr Hevey was conveyed to the 
custody of his old friend and gaoler, Major Sandys. Here 
he was flung into a room about thirteen feet by twelve : 
it was called the hospital of the provost. It was occupied 
by six beds, in which were to lie fourteen or fifteen miser¬ 
able wretches, some of them sinking under contagious 
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diseases. On his first entrance, the light that was admitted 
by the opening of the door disclosed to him a view of the 
sad fellow sufferers, for whose loathsome society he was 
once more to exchange the cheerful haunts of men, the use 
of the open air, and of his own limbs, and where he was 
condemned to expiate the disloyal hatred and contempt 
which he had dared to show to the overweening and 
felonious arrogance of slaves in office and minions in 
authority. Here he passed the first night, without bed or 
food. The next morning his humane keeper, the Major, 
arrived. The plaintiff demanded why lie was so impri¬ 
soned 1 —complained of hunger, and asked for the gaol 
allowance. Major Sandys replied with a torrent of 
abuse, which he concluded by saying. “ Your crime is 
your insolence to Major Sirr. However, he disdains to 
trample upon you ; you may appease him by proper and 
contrite submission ; but unless you do so, you shall rot 
where you are. I tell you this, that if Government will 

not protect us, by-, we will not protect them. You 

will probably (for I know your insolent and ungrateful 
hardiness) attempt to get out by a Habeas Corpus; but 
in that you will find yourself mistaken, as such a rascal 
deserves.’ Hevey was insolent enough to issue a Habeas 
Corpus, and a return was made to it that he was in 
custody, under a warrant from General Oraig, on a charge 
of high treason. That the return was a gross falsehood, 
fabricated by Sirr, I am instructed to assert. Let him 
prove the truth of it, if he can. 

I have now given you a mere sketch of this extraordi¬ 
nary history. No country, governed by any settled laws, 
or treated with common humanity, could furnish any occur¬ 
rences of such unparalleled atrocity ; and if the author of 
Caleb Williams or of the Simple Story , were to read the 
tale of this man’s sufferings, it might, I think, humble the 
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vanity of their talents, (if they are not too proud to be 
vain,) when they saw how much more fruitful a source of 
incident could be found in the infernal workings of the 
heart of a malignant slave than in the richest copiousness 
of the most fertile and creative imagination. But it is the 
destiny of Ireland to be the scene of such horrors, and to 
be stung by such reptiles to madness and to death.” 

Adverting to the damages which the atrocity of such a 
case demanded, among other observations, Mr Curran said: 
—“ I cannot also but observe to you, that the real state 
of one country is more forcibly impressed on the attention 
of another, by a verdict on such a subject as this than it 
could be by any general description. When you endeavour 
to convey an idea of a great number of barbarians practising 
a great variety of cruelties upon an incalculable multitude 
of sufferers, nothing definite or specific finds its way to the 
heart, nor is any sentiment excited save that of a general, 
erratic, unappropriated commiseration. If, for instance, 
you wished to convey to the mind of an Bnglish matron 
the horrors of that direful period, when, in defiance of the 
remonstrance of the ever-to-be-lamented Abercrombie, our 
poor people were surrendered to the licentious brutality of 
the soldiery by the authority of the State, you would vainly 
endeavour to give her a general picture of lust and rapine, 
and murder and conflagration. By endeavouring to com¬ 
prehend everything, you would convey nothing. When 
the father of poetry wishes to pourtray the movements of 
contending armies and an embattled plain, he exemplifies 
only, he does not describe ; he does not venture to depict 
the perplexed and promiscuous conflicts of adverse hosts, 
but by the acts and fates of a few individuals he conveys 
a notion of the vicissitudes of the fight and the fortunes of 
the day. So should your story to her keep clear of gene¬ 
ralities ; instead of exhibiting the picture of an entire 
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province, select a single object; and, even in that single 
object, do not release the imagination of jour hearer from 
its task bj giving more than an outline. Take a cottage; 
place the affrighted mother of her orphan daughter at the 
door, the paleness of death upon her face, and more than 
its agonies in her heart; her aching eje, her anxious ear 
struggle through the mist of closing daj to catch the 
approaches of desolation and dishonour. The ruffian 
gang arrives—the feast of plunder begins—the cup of 
madness kindles in its circulation. The wandering glances 
of the ravisher become concentrated upon the shrinking 
and devoted victim. You need not dilate—you need not 
expatiate—the unpolluted mother to whom you tell the 
story of horror beseeches you not to proceed - f she presses 
her child to her heart—-she drowns it in her tears—her 
fancy catches more than an angel’s tongue could describe ; 
at a single glance she takes in the whole miserable succes¬ 
sion of force, of profanation, of despair, of death. So it 
is in the question before us. If any mau shall hear of 
this day’s transactions, lie cannot be so foolish as to sup¬ 
pose that they have been confined to a single character, 
like those now brought before you. No, gentlemen ; far 
from it. He will have too much common sense not to 
know that outrages like these are never solitary; that 
when the public calamity generates imps like those, their 
number is as the sands of the sea, and their fury as insa¬ 
tiable as its waves. I am, therefore, anxious that our 
masters should have one authenticated instance of the 
treatment which our unhappy country suffers under the 
sanction of their authority.” 

The reader of this narrative, borne out as it was by 
proof, will scarcely believe that the damages awarded 
were only £150 ! Such was the abject prostration of the 
public mind. 
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With the allusion to the author of Caleb Williams in this 
speech, there is a little anecdote connected. He was, in fact, 
in court at the time ; Curran having brought him from the 
Priory, where he was then on a visit, in order to hear the 
trial. The compliment was thrown in as a sop to the 
philosopher, but it failed. It was amusing to hear Curran 
relate their return home in his carriage. He took his seat, 
as he confessed, fully expecting something civil from God¬ 
win, were it only out of gratitude. There was the most 
provoking silence; commonplaces on the weather, the build¬ 
ings, the bridges, alone interrupted it. Curran at last lost 
all patience—“ What did you think, my dear Godwin, of 
our cause to-day V' “ Oh, I had forgotten,” said the philo¬ 
sopher, “I am very glad I heard you, as I have now some 
idea of your manner .” Curran used to tell the story play¬ 
fully enough ; vanity was not one of his foibles. It was 
well known, however, to have been prominent amongst those 
of his great rival Erskine. He knew this, and one day 
strolled into the King’s Bench, when Erskine was engaged 
in some trumpery case, where display was out of the 
question. Erskine became extremely fidgetty when he 
saw his auditor; and when the verdict was given, could 
restrain himself no longer—“ Curran, I hope you won’t 
judge us by to-day V ’ “ Most certainly I will,” said 

Curran, “ as I am sure you are equally clever every day.” 
He used to relate this story with much glee. 

His intimacy with Godwin was of old standing, and 
their esteem was mutual. The very last note he ever 
wrote, and which I highly prize, was an invitation to me 
to meet the philosopher at dinner at Brompton. Godwin 
dedicated a work “ to the memory of Curran, the sincerest 
friend I ever had.” The tribute did honour to both, and 
ought to put the vile tribe to the blush, who, to other 
slanders upon Curran, joined an imputation of insincerity. 
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The memorable year 1803 re-introduces—sadly enough 
upon the scene—the name of Emmett. The father of 
this remarkable family was a physician,* in good practice, 
resident in Dublin. He was a very ardent politician, 
and, according to Mr Grattan, was ever “mixing up his 
pills with his plans,” sometimes much to the perplexity of 
the patients. He had three sons, all gifted with very 
rare genius, and these it was his delight to educate in his 
principles. Curran used facetiously to describe the old 
Doctor giving them what he called “ their morning 
draught.” “ Well, Temple, what would you do for your 

* He was State physician. 
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country ? Addis, would you kill your sister for your 
country?—would you kill your brother? — would you 
kill me ? " Little, alas ! did that unhappy father foresee 
the consequences of the lesson he was inculcating ! and 
little also did Curran dream, when he turned this inappro¬ 
priate tuition into a jest, how mournfully it was one day 
to afFect himself! How revolting, how heart-rending it 
is to hear the unhappy Robert thus apostrophising that 
deluded parent on the eve of his execution ! “ If the 

spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the concerns 
of those who were dear to them in this transitory scene, 
dear shade of my venerated father! look down on your 
suffering son, and see has he for one moment deviated 
from those moral and 'political principles which you so 
early inculcated into his youthful mind, and for which he 
has now to offer up his life! ” Alas! alas! indeed 
unhappy father, could this mournful appeal have reached 
him ! Of this family, Temple, the eldest, passed through 
the University with such success, that it is said the 
examiners changed, in his case, the usual approbation of 
Yalde bene, into the more laudatory one of 0 quam 
bene ! Ilis rise at the Irish Bar was unexampled, and 
at the early age of thirty, with a reputation to which time 
could not have added, he was called away. The second 
brother, Thomas Addis, to whom I have alluded in the 
sketch of Tone, is thus delineated in his journal. “ Emmett 
is a man completely after my own heart; of a great 
and comprehensive mind ; of the warmest and sincercst 
affection for his friends ; and of a firm and steady 
adherence to his principles—to which he has sacrificed 
much—as I know, and would I am sure, if necessary, 
sacrifice his life.” He was originally intended for a 
physician, and had actually graduated at Edinburgh, 
when the premature death of Temple changed his course, 
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and, by the advice of his fellow student, Sir James Mac¬ 
intosh, he relinquished medicine for the law. Had he 
confined himself to his profession, there could have been 
no doubt, from the eminence to which he soon attained, 
of his ultimately realising every object of his ambition. 
But the upas-seed sown in his youthful mind had fallen 
on a too congenial soil, and was rising fast to obscure the 
brightness of his prospects. He devoted himself to the 
unhappy politics of the day, and became at last so inex¬ 
tricably compromised, that, with the consent of the 
Government, he was self-expatriated. It does not appear 
that Emmett had committed any indictable offence, but 
he was a member of the Executive Directory, and had so 
embarked his enthusiasm and his talents in the cause, 
that retract he could not, and to proceed was death. The 
doctrines of the Directory must have led to rebellion, and 
did so at last. On his examination before the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons, Sir John Parnell, 
with shrewd common sense, thus answered his theories : 
“ Mr Emmett, while you and the Executive were philo¬ 
sophising, Lord Edward Fitzgerald was arming and 
disciplining the people —at once a commentary on, and 
an obvious consequence of, the creed of the Directory. 
Emmett himself I never saw. He was in America some 
years before I was called to the Irish Bar. But I found 
his memory still fresh there, and many of his associates 
still remaining. From their report of him, it was quite 
clear that his presence in Ireland was incompatible with 
its peace, and his public manifestations were tbe more 
dangerous, because in private life he was altogether irre¬ 
proachable. Peter Burrowes, his friend and correspon¬ 
dent, (in the teeth of an Act of Parliament,) used to 
revel in the recollection of him. The following anecdote, 
which he frequently repeated, and with great effect, vividly 

Y 
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exhibits the intrepidity of the man. A malcontent had 
been convicted of taking the United Irishman’s oath, 
which, as a curiosity, is here inserted. 

“ I, A. B., in the presence of God, do pledge myself to 
my country, that I will use all my abilities and influence in 
the attainment of an adequate and impartial representation 
of the Irish nation in Parliament; and as a means of 
absolute and immediate necessity in the attainment of this 
chief good of Ireland, I will endeavour, as much as lies in 
my power, to forward a brotherhood of affection, an iden¬ 
tity of interests, a communion of rights, and a union of 
power among Irishmen of all religious persuasions, without 
which every reform in Parliament must bo partial, not 
national, inadequate to the wants, delusive to the wishes, 
and insufficient for the freedom and happiness of this 
country.” This oath sounds harmlessly and plausibly 
enough ; but we have been enlightened since as to what 
the “ brotherhood of affection” in reality meant. Emmett, 
on a motion in arrest of judgment, after exhausting his 
learning and ingenuity, astonished his hearers with this 
startling peroration : “ And now, my Lords, here, in the 
presence of this legal Court, this crowded auditory—in 
the presence of the Being that witnesses and directs this 
judicial tribunal—even here, my Lords, I, Thomas Addis 
Emmett, declare—I take the oath! ” And while bar, 
bench, and auditory “ held their breath,” he kissed the 
book ! All men seemed literally so stunned by this daring 
and hazardous experiment, that it passed unreprehended. 
However, that the offence was indictable was placed 
beyond a doubt, for the Court sustained the judgment. 

After an imprisonment of four years in Fort George, in 
violation of an express promise, as alleged by Emmett, 
the State prisoners were released, and in 1804, at the age 
of forty, he landed in America. After some hesitation as 
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to whether he would not pursue his original profession as 
a physician, he at length again determined on the bar. 
His call, however, without a preliminary probation of 
three years, was no matter of course ; on the contrary, he 
encountered a violent opposition from Chancellor Kent, 
then Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, who at length 
yielded to the entreaties of his brethren ; and, by a sus¬ 
pension of its rules, he became an American barrister. 
From the family of the Clintons, the chief of which was 
then Governor of the State of New York, he received 
both advice and countenance, and at their suggestion it 
was that he located himself in that city. Still, all was 
not fair weather. America, the Utopia of his republican 
idolatry, had its feuds and its parties, the violence of 
which it was his fate to experience. There were those in 
New York for whom Emmett was even too republican. 
Partly from an antipathy to his politics, and partly, it is 
to be feared, from professional jealousy, the Federalist 
party at the local bar outraged all decency so far as to 
refuse to hold briefs with him! But he who had braved 
power in its stronghold was not the man to quail before 
such a confederacy as that. He confronted and crushed 
it, and reaped not merely the pecuniary rewards, but, 
what of course he prized more, the honours of the pro¬ 
fession. His enemies cowered before him, Chancellor 
Kent rejoiced in the recantation of his hostility, and the 
expatriated Irishman became Attorney-General of the 
State of New York. It was, indeed, an enviable elevation, 
because attained by no unworthy art or servile compro¬ 
mise, but fairly earned by splendid talents, indefatigable in¬ 
dustry, and stern independence. It requires some experi¬ 
ence of the difficulties he overcame in a strange land amid 
envious rivals, friendless and isolated, to estimate his merits. 

There are some interesting incidents recorded of the 
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manner in which Emmett met his enemies. Among these, 
on<j of the most formidable, and also the most eminent, 
was Mr Rufus King, a name distinguished for states¬ 
manship and diplomacy. Emmett, it will be observed, 
owed him an ancient grudge, and avenged it on the occa¬ 
sion of King’s being candidate for the governorship of the 
State of New York in 1807. At a meeting of the Irish 
in that city, he bitterly assailed the Federal candidate, 
and was, in return, as bitterly assailed by him, and by the 
press in his interest. Emmett retorted, in a letter, his 
charges against King, one of which was his interference, 
as ambassador at the Court of St James’s, to prevent the 
State prisoners from residing in America !—a cruel, and, 
from such a quarter, a scandalous interference. However, 
America, universal America, has long ago, by a noble and 
generous hospitality, vindicated her character from any 
participation in such a proceeding. “ Your interference 
was then, sir,” writes Emmett, “ made the pretext for 
detaining us four years in custody, by which very exten¬ 
sive and useful plans of settlement within these States 
were broken up. The misfortunes which you brought 
upon the objects of your persecution were incalculable. 
Almost all of us wasted four of the best years of our lives 
in prison. As to me, I should have brought along with 
me my father and his family, including a brother, whose 
name, perhaps, even you will not read without emotions 
of sympathy and respect. Others, nearly connected with 
me, would have become partners in my emigration. But 
all of them have been torn from me. I have been pre¬ 
vented from saving a brother—from receiving the dying 
blessings of a father, mother, and sister—and from sooth¬ 
ing their last agonies by my cares ; and this, sir, by your 
unwarrantable and unfeeling interference.” 

Who, on reading this, can refuse a tear to the fate of 
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Robert Emmett ? What virtues were not shorn of their 
effect, what talents were not robbed of their influence, by 
this most monstrous interposition ! Had this not hap¬ 
pened, instead of expiating the mad enthusiasm of boyhood 
on a scaffold, the future man might have wreathed fresh 
laurels for his native land, and repaid with service, and 
requited with glory, that of his adoption. It were vain 
to speculate on what might have been ; but, surely, never 
was dawn more splendid overcast, or a fairer spring blighted 
in its promise. Emmett thus proceeds :— 

“ These remarks I address with all becoming respect to 
one whom his press describes as ‘the first man in the 
country.’ Yet, in fact, sir, I do not clearly see in what 
consists your superiority over myself. It is true you have 
been a resident minister at St James’s ; and, if what I have 
read in the public prints be true, and if you be apprised 
of my near relationship and family connection with the 
late Sir John Temple, you must acknowledge that your 
interference, as minister, against my being permitted to 
emigrate to America, is a very curious instance of the 
caprice of fortune. But, let that pass. To what extent 
I ought to yield to you for talent and information, it is 
not for me to decide. In no other respect, however, do I 
feel your excessive superiority. My private character and 
conduct are, I hope, as fair as yours ; and even in those 
matters which I consider as trivial, but upon which aristo¬ 
cratic pride is accustomed to stamp a value, I should not 
be inclined to shrink from competition. My birth, cer¬ 
tainly, will not humble me by the comparison. My pater¬ 
nal fortune was probably much greater than yours; the 
consideration in which the name I bear was held in my 
native country, was as great as yours was ever likely to be, 
before I had an opportunity of contributing to its celebrity. 
As to the amount of what private fortune I have been able 
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to save from the wreck of calamity, it is unknown to you 
or to your friends; but two things I will tell you—I never 
was indebted either in the country from which I came, 
or in any other in which I have lived, to any man fur¬ 
ther than the necessary credit for the current expenses of 
a family, and am not so circumstanced that I should 
‘ tremble for my subsistence ’ at the threatened displeasure 
of your friends. Circumstances which cannot be con¬ 
trolled have decided that my name must be embodied in 
history. From the manner in which my political adver¬ 
saries, and some of my contemporary historians, unequi¬ 
vocally hostile to my principles, already speak of me, I 
have the consolation of reflecting that, when the falsehoods 
of the day are withered and rotten, I shall be respected 
and esteemed. You, sir, will probably be forgotten when 
I shall be remembered with honour ; or if, peradventure, 
your name should descend to posterity, you will be only 
known as the recorded instrument of part of my perse¬ 
cutions, sufferings, and misfortunes.” * 

Nor was this the only occasion on which he had to en¬ 
counter the virulence of an ex-ambassador. It really would 
appear as if a residence in Europe and access to its courts 
rather polished away a little of the roughness of republican¬ 
ism. One is somewhat surprised to find the patriotism of the 
exile, his love of freedom, and the sacrifices he volunteered 
for it, cast upon him as reproaches by any man in America ! 
Yet such, it would seem, were the weapons employed by 
Mr Pinkney when opposed to Emmett, in 1815, in the 
Supreme Court at Washington. Emmett’s demeanour 
was such, in noticing it, that shame extorted next day 
from his defeated adversary a eulogium which he doubt¬ 
less estimated at what it was worth. “ I am,” said he, 
“Mr Pinkney’s equal in birth, in rank, in connections. 

* Pieces of Irish History . Now York. 
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It is true I am au Irishman. It is true that, in attempt¬ 
ing to rescue an oppressed, brave, and generous-hearted 
people, I have been driven from the forum in my own 
land. It is true that I came to America for refuge, and 
sought protection beneath her constitution and laws. It 
is also true that my learned antagonist will never gather 
a fresh wreath of laurel, or add lustre to his well-earned 
fame, by alluding to those facts in a tone of malignant 
triumph. I know not by what name arrogance and pre¬ 
sumption may be called on this side of the water, but I 
am sure he never could have acquired those manners in 
the polite circles of Europe, which he had so long fre¬ 
quented as a public minister.” * 

Emmett pursued his prosperous career at the American 
bar, having changed envy into honour and respect, till the 
month of November 1827 closed the toils and perils of his 
chequered life. He was employed all day in court in an 
important cause, and was busily taking notes for a reply, 
when suddenly drooping, he leaned his head helplessly on 
the table. It was too clear. A fit of apoplexy had suddenly 
seized him, and the few last lines legible in his paper plainly 
manifested the tremor amid which they were written. He 
never rallied, and his loss seems to have cast a gloom over 
the whole community. The Common Council of the city of 
New York wore an emblem of mourning for thirty days ; 
the highest functionaries of the law came to the following 
resolution: — “The Judges now present most deeply 
deplore his death, and will unite with their Associate 
Justices and other public functionaries, and with their 
fellow-citizens, in testifying their regard for the deceased, 
their admiration of his talents, and their approbation of 
his virtues ; ” and his brethren at the bar erected a tablet 
to his memory, thus inscribed :— 

* Madden’s Lives of the United Irishmen. A very interesting work. 
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THOM.E . ADDIS . EMMETT, 

VIEO 

DOCTRINA . JURE . SCIENTIA . ELOQUENTIA 
PRESTANTISSIMO, 

INTER . HjEC . SUBSEEL1A . ET . OFFICII . MUNERA 
SUBITA . MORTE . CORREPTO, 

SOCII . FORENSES . POSUERUNT. 

In addition to this, the citizens of New York erected a 
handsome marble monument to him, thirty feet in height, 
in the cemetery of St Paul’s Church in Broadway. I 
cannot more appropriately close this sketch than by the 
following eloquent description by Mr Duer, an eminent 
advocate, and one who was not among his intimate associ¬ 
ates. “ Thomas Addis Emmet, in head and in heart, and 
in no vulgar sense of the term, was a great man ; and as 
an orator, with the single exception of Burke, unsurpassed 
by any that his country has produced. Superior in judg¬ 
ment, in taste, in the extent and variety of his learning, in 
persevering skill, in chastened fervour, in true pathos, the 
abilities of Emmett were never displayed on their proper 
theatre. His large and philosophic views of society, 
government, and law—his ample stores of knowledge—his 
unrivalled promptitude and invariable self-command—his 
elocution, flowing, copious, rapid, unlimited in the range, 
most fertile in the choice of his language—his brilliant 
imagination and ardent feelings, when most excited ac¬ 
customed to obey the suggestions of his reason—his powers 
of sarcasm and irony, rarely exerted, but when put forth, 
resistless ; and, above all, that imperatorial tone of voice 
(if the phrase be allowed) which his genius enabled him 
without affectation to assume, in a deliberative and popular 
assembly, would have combined to invest him with control¬ 
ling sway.” 
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After the dreadful tempest of 1798, the country 
appeared to have sunk into repose, or rather exhaustion. 
Government was beginning to relax in its severities ; the 
Habeas Corpus act was again in operation ; the Union had 
been carried; and this once kingdom seemed gradually 
sinking into the humility of a contented province. All 
of a sudden—the Government unprepared, the people 
unsuspicious, and the whole social system working appa¬ 
rently without apprehension or impediment—an insurrec¬ 
tion exploded in Dublin, which was attended with some 
melancholy, and at first threatened very serious, conse¬ 
quences. At the head of this was the unfortunate Robert 
Emmett, the youngest of the family of whicli we have been 
treating. He was only twenty-three years of age; had 
been educated in the university; and for his demeanour, 
his talents, and his virtues, was admired, respected, and 
beloved. His mind was naturally melancholy and romantic: 
he had fed it from the pure fountain of classic literature, 
and might be said to have lived, not so much in the scene 
around him, as in the society of the illustrious dead. On 
the very year of my entrance into college, Emmett made 
his wild attempt, so that I had not an opportunity of 
knowing him. But my friend Moore, in his Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, has bequeathed to us a sketch from 
life, as he knew him. “ Of this friend/’ says he, “ not¬ 
withstanding his own dying entreaty, that the world would 
extend to him the charity of its silence, I cannot deny 
myself the gratification of adding a few words, considering 
that at least the spirit of his wish will not be violated in 
them. Were I to number, indeed, the men among all I 
have ever known, who seemed to me to combine in the 
greatest degree pure moral worth with intellectual power, 

I should, among the highest of the class, place Robert 
Emmett. Wholly free from the follies and frailties of 
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youth, though how capable he was of the most devoted 
passion, events afterwards proved ;—the pursuit of science 
in which he admirably distinguished himself, seemed at the 
time the only object that at all divided his attention with 
the enthusiasm for Irish freedom, which in him was a 
hereditary as well as natural feeling—himself being the 
second martyr his family had given to the cause. Simple 
in all his habits, and with a repose of look and manner 
indicating but little movement within, it was only when 
the spring was touched that set his feelings, and through 
them his intellect, in motion, that he at all rose above the 
level of ordinary men. On no occasion was this more 
peculiarly striking thau in those displays of oratory with 
which, both in the Debating and Historical Society, he so 
often enchained the sympathy and attention of his young 
audience. No two individuals, indeed, could be more 
unlike to each other, than was the same youth to himself, 
before rising to speak, and after;—the brow that had 
appeared inanimate and almost drooping, at once elevating 
itself in all the consciousness of power, and the whole 
countenance and figure of the speaker assuming a change 
as of one suddenly inspired. Of bis oratory, it must be 
recollected, I speak from youthful impressions; but I have 
heard little since that appeared to me of a loftier, or what 
is far more rare in Irish eloquence, purer character; and 
the elfects it produced, as well from its own exciting power, 
as from the susceptibility with which the audience caught 
up every allusion to passing events, was such as to attract 
seriously the attention of the Fellows ; and by their desire, 
one of the scholars, a man of advanced standing and 
reputation for oratory, came to attend our debates expressly 
for the purpose of answering Emmett, and endeavouring 
to neutralise the fervour of his impassioned eloquence. 
Such in heart and mind was another of the devoted men, 
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■who, with gifts that would have made them the ornaments 
and support of a well-regulated community, were yet 
driven to live the lives of conspirators, and die the death 
of traitors, by a system of government which it would be 
difficult even to think of with patience, did we not gather 
a hope, from the present aspect of the whole civilised 
world, that such a system of bigotry and misrule can never 
exist again.” 

Such, according to one competent in every respect to 
form a judgment, was Robert Emmett. He had but just 
entered upon the world, full of the ardour which studies 
such as his might be supposed to have excited, and unhappily 
at a period in the history of his country when such noble 
feelings were both detrimental and dangerous. It is but 
an ungenerous loyalty which would not weep over the 
extinction of such a spirit. The irritation consequent 
upon the Union had not yet subsided. He pored over its 
debates ; and sincere himself, believed in the rants which, 
it now appears, were uttered only to serve the purpose of 
the hour, though they effectually poisoned the youthful mind 
of Ireland. Let it not be forgotten by those who affect 
to despise his memory, that men, matured by experience, 
deeply read in the laws of their country, and venerated as 
the high-priests of the constitution, had, but two years 
before, vehemently, eloquently, and earnestly, in the very 
temple itself, proclaimed resistance to be a duty. Let us 
only fancy with what a kindling eye, and burning cheek, 
and throbbing heart, young Emmett must have bent over 
such a page as this. “ Sir,” said Mr Plunket on the Union 
debate, “ I thank the Administration for this measure. 
They are, without intending it, putting an end to our 
dissensions. Through the black cloud which they have 
collected over us, I see the light breaking in upon this 
unfortunate country. They have composed our dissen- 
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sions, not by fomenting the embers of a lingering and 
subdued rebellion—not by hallooing Protestant against 
Catholic, and Catholic against Protestant—not by com¬ 
mitting the north against the south—not by inconsistent 
appeals to local or to party prejudices—no !—but by the 
avowal of this atrocious conspiracy against the liberties of 
Ireland, they have subdued every petty and substantive 
distinction ; they have united every rank and description 
of men, by the pressure of this grand and momentous 
subject; and I tell them that they will see every honour¬ 
able and independent man in Ireland rally round the 
constitution, and merge every other consideration in 
opposition to this ungenerous and odious measure. For 
my part, I will resist it to the last gasp of my existence , 
and with the last drop of my blood ; and when I feel the 
hour of my dissolution approaching, I will, like the father 
of Hannibal, take my children to the altar, and swear 
them to eternal hostility against the invaders of their 
country’s freedom. Sir, I shall not detain you by pur¬ 
suing this question through the topics which it so abun¬ 
dantly olfers. I should be proud to think my name 
should be handed down to posterity in the same roll with 
those disinterested patriots who have successfully resisted 
the enemies of their country—successfully, I trust, it 
will be. In all events, I have my exceeding great reward. 
I shall bear in my heart the consciousness of having done 
my duty ; and in the hour of death I shall not be haunted 
by the reflection of having basely sold, or meanly aban¬ 
doned, the liberties of my native land. Can every man 
who gives his vote this night on the other side lay his 
hand upon his heart and make the same declaration 1 I 
hope so : it will be well for his own peace. The indig¬ 
nation and abhorrence of his countrymen will not accom¬ 
pany him through life, and the curses of his children will 
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not follow him to his grave. I in the most express terms 
deny the competency of parliament to do this act. I 
warn you, do not dare to lay your hands on the constitu¬ 
tion. I tell you that if, circumstanced as you are, you 
pass this act, it will be a nullity, and that no man in 
Ireland will be bound to obey it.” 

Often enough, in after times, did Ireland’s agitator 
found his justification on these impassioned words. He 
always, however, blinked the commentary which half a 
century afforded. Little did he refer to the venerable 
Amilcar, his breathing regular, and his blood unshed, 
reposing beneath the foliage of old Connaught—ex-chan¬ 
cellor, ex-chief-justice, peer of England. Less did he 
allude to the only two sons that ever touched “ the altar,” 
one of them a bishop ; and least of all to the remainder 
of the family, abjuring, in the sunshine of the Saxon sway, 
all oaths, save those of office and allegiance. A reflecting 
people might perchance have seen the difference between 
mere wordy violence and the calmer wisdom of a genuine 
patriotism. Had Plunket, forsaking the pursuit of high 
ambition along the peaceful path of honourable industry, 
persevered in his wild vow, the scaffold would have inter¬ 
cepted its performance, and Ireland lost a bright example 
she would do well to imitate. 

Unhappily, however, for Robert Emmett, he drank 
deeply of the delusions of the day. Insanely obstinate, 
he spurned all advice ; and with the sacrifice of what 
little fortune he possessed, and the aid of a few desperate 
and undisciplined followers, he essayed what he believed 
would be the emancipation of the country! On the 23d 
of June 1803, this rebellion—if such it can be called— 
broke out in Dublin ; and so unprepared was Govern¬ 
ment for such an event, that it is an indisputable fact 
that there was not a single ball in the chief arsenal which 
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would fit the artillery. Indeed, had the deluded followers 
of Emmett had common sense or common conduct, the 
Castle of Dublin must have fallen into their possession ; 
and what fortunately ended in a petty insurrection, might 
have produced a renewal of the disastrous ’98. Much 
depends upon the success of the moment; and there was 
no doubt there were very many indolent or desponding 
malcontents, whom the surrender of that citadel would 
have roused into activity. However, a most melancholy 
and calamitous occurrence is supposed at the moment to 
have diverted Emmett’s mind from an object so impor¬ 
tant. Lord Kilwarden, the then Chief-Justice, the old 
and esteemed friend of Mr Curran, was returning from 
the country, and had to pass through the very street 
of the insurrection. He was recognised—seized, and 
inhumanly murdered, against all the entreaties and com¬ 
mands of Emmett. This is supposed to have disgusted 
and debilitated him. He would not wade through blood 
to liberty, and found, too late, that treason could not be 
restrained even by the authority it acknowledged. Lord 
Kilwarden died like a judicial hero. Covered with pike 
wounds, and fainting from loss of blood, his last words 
were, “ Let no man perish in consequence of my death, 
but by the regular operation of the laws —words which 
should be engraven in letters of gold upon his monument. 
Speaking of him afterwards, during the subsequent trials, 
Mr Curran said, “ It is impossible for any man, having 
a head or a heart, to look at this infernal transaction 
without horror. I had known Lord Kilwarden for twenty 
years. No man possessed more strongly than he did two 
qualities : he was a lover of justice and humanity even to 
weakness, if it can be a weakness.” The result of this 
murder was the paralysis of the rebels, and the flight of 
Emmett. *In his depot in an obscure street, a paper was 
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found speculating on the state of his own mind in case of 
failure. It is a picture of enthusiasm. “I have but 
little time,” he says, “ to look at the thousand difficulties 
which lie between me and the completion of my projects. 
That those difficulties will likewise disappear, I have 
ardent and, I trust, rational hopes ; but if that is not to 
be the case, I thank God for having gifted me with a 
sanguine disposition ; to that disposition I run from 
reflection ; and, if my hopes are without foundation—if 
a precipice is opening under my feet, from which duty 
will not suffer me to run back, I am grateful for that 
sanguine disposition, which leads me to the brink and 
throws me down, while my eyes are still raised to that 
vision of happiness which my fancy formed in the air.” 
Emmett took refuge in a house which had belonged to 
his father, situated about mid-way between Dublin and 
Rathfarnham, a village adjoining Mr Curran’s residence, 
the Priory. Why this particular place of refuge was 
selected, now remains to be told ; and a mournful, melan¬ 
choly tale it is. Emmett’s parents and Mr Curran having 
been acquainted, young Emmett used occasionally to 
visit at the Priory. Miss Sarah Curran, the youngest 
daughter, was a lady of great accomplishments, hereditary 
talents, and most interesting manners. Acquaintance 
soon grew into intimacy, and intimacy into a mutual 
attachment. Its origin and progress will be found detailed 
in a letter written by Emmett himself to her father, after 
his condemnation. This unhappy event was a source of 
much agony to Mr Curran, and, frequently as he referred 
to private matters, on one occasion only did he mention 
this. “ I was riding,” said he, “ to court as usual, on the 
morning after the outbreak, when the appearance of 
Major Sirr at the head of some dragoons much surprised 
me. He rode up to me, lamenting with much courtesy 
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the occasion of our meeting, and intimating that, in 
consequence of some papers found on Mr Lmmett, he 
had orders to search my residence. Almost thunder¬ 
struck, I at once proferred him every facility in my 
power. To my utter amazement, a correspondence, of 
which I had not even a suspicion, was discovered ” Mr 
Curran had no idea of the length to which the attachment 
had proceeded, and his mortification was intense. How¬ 
ever, his course was instantly determined on. He at 
once presented himself to the authorities for examination, 
when his entire ignorance of the conspiracy, or of aught 
connected with it, became apparent. He spoke with 
much gratitude of the kindness and delicacy of the 
Attorney-General, Mr Standish O Grady, throughout 
these very painful and harassing investigations. 

It is said that Emmett might have effected his escape 
had he not lingered to hid a last adieu, to her he so truly 
loved. He was brought to trial as soon as the legal forms 
would permit, convicted, as a matter of course, and exe¬ 
cuted on the following day. The last sad and interesting 
scene in court has been variously reported, and the subject 
of some misrepresentation. The following account, quoted 
by Dr Madden, seems accurate and impartial:— 

The clerk of the Crown then in the usual form addressed 
the prisoner, concluding in these words—“ What have you 
therefore now to say, why judgment of death and execution 
should not be awarded against you, according to law V* 
Mr Emmett, standing forward in the dock, in front of 
the bench, said, “ My Lords, as to why judgment of death 
and execution should not be passed upon me according to 
law, I have nothing to say ; but as to why my character 
should not be relieved from the imputations and calumnies 
thrown out against it, I have much to say. I do not 
imagine that your Lordships will give credit to what I am 
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going to utter: I have no hopes that I can anchor my 
character in the breast of the Court. I only wish your 
Lordships may suffer it to float down your memories until 
it has found some more hospitable harbour to shelter it 
from the storms with which it is at present buffeted. 
Was I to suffer only death after being adjudged guilty, I 
should bow in silence to the fate which awaits me ; but 
the sentence of the law, whicli delivers over my body to 
the executioner, consigns my character to obloquy. A 
man in my situation has not only to encounter the diffi¬ 
culties of fortune, but also the difficulties of prejudice. 
Whilst the man dies, his memory lives; and that mine 
may not forfeit all claim to the respect of my countrymen, 
I seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself from 
some of the charges alleged against me. I am charged 
with being an emissary of France. Never did I entertain 
the remotest idea of establishing French power in Ireland. 
From the introductory paragraph of the address of the 
Provisional Government, it is evident that every hazard 
attending an independent effort was deemed preferable to 
the more fatal risk of introducing a French army into this 
country. Small, indeed, would be our claim to patriotism 
and to sense, and palpable our affectation of the love of 
liberty, if we were to sell our country to a people who 
are not only slaves themselves, but the unprincipled and 
abandoned instruments of imposing slavery on others. 
And, my Lords, let me here observe, that I am not the 
head and life’s-blood of rebellion. When I came to 
Ireland, I found the business ripe for execution. I was 
asked to join in it. I took time to consider ; and after 
mature deliberation, I became one of the Provisional 
Government. And there then was, my Lords, an agent 
from the United Irishmen and Provisional Government of 
Ireland, at Paris, negotiating with the French Government 
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to obtain from them an aid sufficient to accomplish the 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain; the prelimi¬ 
nary to which assistance has been a guarantee to Ireland, 
similar to that which Franklin obtained for America : 
but the intimation that I, or the rest of the Provisional 
Government, meditated to put our country under the 
dominion of a power which has been the enemy of free¬ 
dom in every part of the globe, is utterly false and 
unfounded. Did we entertain any such ideas, how could 
we speak of giving freedom to our countrymen ?—how 
could we assume such an exalted motive ? If such an 
inference is drawn from any part of the proclamation of 
the Provisional Government, it calumniates their views, 
and is not warranted by the fact. 

“ Connexion with France was, indeed, intended, but 
only as far as mutual interest would sanction or require. 
Were they to assume any authority inconsistent with the 
purest independence, it would be the signal for their 
destruction. We sought aid, and we sought it—as we 
had assurance we should obtain it—as auxiliaries in war, 
and allies in peace. 

“ Were the French to come as invaders or enemies, 
uninvited by the wishes of the people, I should oppose 
them to the utmost of my strength—yes, my countrymen ! 
I should advise you to meet them upon the beach with a 
swOTd in one hand and a torch in the other. I would 
meet them with all the destructive fury of war. I would 
animate my countrymen to immolate them in their boats, 
before they had contaminated the soil of my country. If 
they succeeded in landing, and if forced to retire before 
superior discipline, I would dispute every inch of ground, 
burn every blade of grass, and the last intrenchment of 
liberty should be my grave. What I could not do myself, 
if I should fall, I should leave as a last charge to my 
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countrymen to accomplish ; because I should feel conscious 
that life, any more than death, is unprofitable, when a 
foreign nation holds my country in subjection. 

“ Reviewing the conduct of France to other countries, 
could we expect better towards us 1 No! Let not, then, 
any man attaint my memory by believing that I could 
have hoped to give freedom to my country by betraying 
the sacred cause of liberty, and committing it to the power 
of her most determined foe. Had I done so, I had not 
deserved to live ; and dying with such a weight upon my 
character, I had merited the honest execration of that 
country which gave me birth, and to which I would give 
freedom. What has been the conduct of the French 
towards other countries ? They promised them liberty ; 
and when they got them into their power, they enslaved 
them. What has been their conduct towards Switzerland, 
where it has been stated that 1 had been 1 Had the 
people there been desirous of French assistance, I would 
have sided with the people ; I would have stood between 
them and the French, whose aid they called in, and, to the 
utmost of my ability, I would have protected them from 
every attempt at subjugation. I would, in such case, have 
fought against the French, and, in the dignity of freedom, 
I would have expired on the threshold of that country, 
and they should have entered it only by passing over my 
lifeless corpse. Is it, then, to be supposed that I would 
be slow in making the same sacrifices for my native land \ 
Am I, who lived but to be of service to my country, and 
who would subject myself to the bondage of the grave to 
give her freedom and independence—am I to be loaded 
with the foul and grievous calumny of being an emissary 
of French tyranny and French despotism ? My Lords, 
it may be part of the system of angry justice to bow a 
man’s mind by humiliation to meet the ignominy of the 
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scaffold, but worse to me than tbe scaffold’s shame or the 
scaffold’s terrors would be tbe imputation of having been 
the agent of the despotism and ambition of France ; 
and whilst I have breath, I will call upon mj country¬ 
men not to believe me guilty of so foul a crime against 
their liberties and against their happiness. I would 
do with the people of Ireland as I would have done 
with the people of Switzerland, could I be called upon 
at any future period of time so to do. My object, and 
that of the rest of the Provisional Government, was to 
effect a total separation between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to make Ireland totally independent of 
Great Britain, but not to let her become a dependant of 
Fr^jice. 

“ When my spirit shall have joined those bands of 
martyred heroes who have shed their blood on the scaffold 
and in the field in defence of their country, this is my 
hope, that my memory and name may serve to animate 
those who survive me. 

“ Wliile the destruction of that Government which 
upholds its dominion by impiety against the Most High, 
which displays its power over man as over the beasts of 
the field, which sets man upon his brother, and lifts his 
hands, in religion’s name, against the throat of his fellow 
who believes a little more or less than the Government 
standard, which reigns amidst the cries of the orphans and 
of the widows it has made”—(Here Mr Emmett was 
interrupted by Lord Norbury.) 

After a few words on the subject of his objects, pur¬ 
poses, and the final prospect of success, he was again 
interrupted, when he said— 

“ What I have spoken was not intended for your Lord- 
ships, whose situation I commiserate rather than envy ; 
my expressions were for my countrymen. If there be a 
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true Irishman present, let my last words cheer him in the 
hour of affliction.” 

(Lord Norbury interrupted the prisoner.) 

“ I have always understood it to be the duty of a judge, 
when a prisoner has been convicted, to pronounce the 
sentence of the law : I have also understood that judges 
sometimes think it their duty to hear with patience, and 
to speak with humanity—to exhort the victim of the laws, 
and to offer, with tender benignity, their opinions of the 
motives by which he was actuated in the crime of which 
he was adjudged guilty. That a judge has thought it his 
duty so to have done, I have no doubt: but where is the 
boasted freedom of your institutions—where is the vaunted 
impartiality, clemency, and mildness of your courts of 
justice, if an unfortunate prisoner, whom your policy, and 
not justice, is about to deliver into the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner, is not suffered to explain his motives sincerely and 
truly, and to vindicate the principles by which he was 
actuated 1 

“ My Lords, it may be, as I have said, a part of the 
system of angry justice to bow a man’s mind by humiliation 
to the purposed ignominy of the scaffold ; but worse to me 
than the purposed shame, or the scaffold’s terrors, would be 
the tame endurance of such foul and unfounded imputations 
as have been laid against me in this Court. You, my Lord, 
are a judge. I am the supposed culprit. I am a man— 
you are a man also. By a revolution of power we might 
change place, though we never could change characters. 
If I stand at the bar of this Court, and dare not vindicate 
my character, what a farce is your justice! If I stand 
at this bar, and dare not vindicate my character, how 
dare you calumniate it ? Does the sentence of death, 
which your unhallowed policy inflicts on my body, con¬ 
demn my tongue to silence, and my reputation to reproach 1 
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Your executioner may abridge the period of my exist¬ 
ence ; but, while I exist, I shall not forbear to vindicate 
my character and motives from your aspersions ; and as 
a man to whom fame is dearer than life, I will make the 
last use of that life in doing justice to that reputation 
which is to live after me, and which is the only legacy I can 
leave to those I honour and love, and for whom I am proud 
to perish. As men, my Lords, we must appear on the great 
day at one common tribunal; and it will then remain for 
the Searcher of all hearts to show a collective universe who 
are engaged in the most virtuous actions, or actuated by 
the “purest motives, my country’s oppressors, or—•” 

, ‘(Herfi he was interrupted, and told to listen to the 
sentence of the law.) 

“ My Lords, will a dying man be denied the legal 
privilege of exculpating himself in the eyes of the commu¬ 
nity from a reproach thrown upon him during his trial, 
by charging him with ambition, and attempting to cast 
away, for a paltry consideration, the liberties of his country \ 
Why then insult me—or rather, why insult justice, in 
demanding of me why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced against me ? I know, my Lords, that the form 
prescribes that you should put the question : the form also 
confers a right of answering. This, no doubt, may be 
dispensed with, and so might the whole ceremony of the 
trial, since sentence was already pronounced at the Castle 
before your jury were impanelled. Your Lordships are 
but the priests of the oracle, and I submit; but I insist 
on the whole of the forms.” 

(Here Mr Emmett paused, and the court desired him 
to proceed.) 

“I have been charged with that importance in the 
efforts to emancipate my country, as to be considered the 
keystone of the combination of Irishmen, or, as it has been 
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expressed, ‘ the life and blood of this conspiracy.’ You 
do me honour overmuch : you have given to the subaltern 
all the credit of the superior. There are men concerned 
in this conspiracy who are not only superior to me, but 
even to your own conceptions of yourself, my Lord ; men 
before the splendour of whose genius and virtues I should 
bow with respectful deference, and who would not deign 
to call you friend—who would not disgrace themselves by 
shaking your blood-stained hand.” 

(Here he was interrupted by Lord Norbury.) 

“ What, my Lord! shall you tell me on my passage to 
the scaffold—which that tyranny, of which you are only 
the intermediate minister, has erected for my death—that 
I am accountable for all the blood that has, and will be, 
shed in this struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor? 
Shall you tell me this, and must I be so very a slave and 
not repel it ? 

“I do not fear to approach the Omnipotent Judge, to 
answer for the conduct of my short life; and am I to 
stand appalled here before a mere remnant of mortality ? 
Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with dis¬ 
honour ; let no man attaint my memory, by believing that 
I could have engaged in any cause but that of my country’s 
liberty and independence. The proclamation of the Pro¬ 
visional Government speaks my views. No inference can 
be tortured from it to countenance barbarity or debasement. 
I would not have submitted to a foreign oppression, for the 
same reason that I would have resisted tyranny at home.” 

Lord Norbury. —“ Mr Emmett, you have been called 
upon to show cause, if any you have, why the judgment of 
the law should not be enforced against you. Instead of 
showing anything in point of law why judgment should 
not pass, you have proceeded in a manner the most 
unbecoming a person in your situation. You have 
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avowed, and endeavoured to vindicate, principles totally 
subversive of the government, totally subversive of the 
tranquillity, wellbeing, and happiness of that country 
which gave you birth ; and you have broached treason the 
most abominable. 

“You, sir, had the honour to be a gentleman by birth, 
and your father filled a respectable situation under the 
Government. You had an eldest brother, whom death 
snatched away, and who, when living, was one of the 
greatest ornaments of the bar. The laws of his country 
were the study of his youth ; and the study of his maturer 
life was to cultivate and support them. He left you a 
proud example to follow; and if he had lived, he would 
have given your talents the same virtuous direction as 
his own, and have taught you to admire and preserve 
that constitution, for the destruction of which you have 
conspired with the most profligate and abandoned, and 
associated yourself with hostlers, bakers, butchers, and 
such persons, whom you invited to council, when you 
erected your Provisional Government.” 

“If the spirits,” said Emmett, “ of the illustrious dead 
participate in the concerns of those who were dear to them 
in this transitory scene, dear shade of my venerated father! 
look down on your suffering son, and see has he for one 
moment deviated from those moral and patriotic principles, 
which you so early instilled into his youthful mind, and 
for which he has now to offer up his life ! 

“My Lord, you are impatient for the sacrifice. The 
blood which you seek is not congealed by the artificial 
terrors which surround your victim ; it circulates warmly 
and unruffled through its channels, and in a little time 
will cry to Heaven. Be yet patient!—I have but a few 
words more to say. I am going to my cold and silent 
grave ; my lamp of life is nearly extinguished. I have 
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parted with everything that was dear to me in this life, 
and, for my country’s cause, with the idol of my soul, the 
object of my affections. My race is run ; the grave opens 
to receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one 
request to ask at my departure from this world—it is the 
charity of its silence. Let no man write my epitaph ; for 
as no man who knows my motives dare now vindicate them, 
let no prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Let them rest 
in obscurity and peace, my memory be left in oblivion, and 
my tomb remain uninscribed, until other times and other 
men can do justice to my character. When my country 
takes her place among the nations of the earth, then, and 
not till then, let my epitaph be written. I have done.” 

These were the last words which Robert Emmett ever 
spoke in public, and these words deliberately avowed and 
justified the treason for which his life had been pronounced 
the forfeit. Indeed, he does not appear to have been a 
young man upon whose mind adversity could produce any 
effect. He was buoyed up by a characteristic enthusiasm, 
and this, tempered as it was by the utmost amenity of 
manners, rendered him an object of love and admiration 
even in his prison. Of his conduct there I have had, well 
authenticated, some very curious anecdotes. 

One day previous to his trial, as the governor was going 
his rounds, he entered Emmett’s room rather abruptly ; 
and observing a remarkable expression in his countenance, 
he apologised for the interruption. He had a fork affixed 
to his little deal table, and appended to it there was a tress 
of hair. “ You see,” said he to the keeper, “ how inno¬ 
cently I am occupied. This little tress has long been dear 
to me, and I am plaiting it to wear in my bosom on the 
day of my execution ! ” It need scarcely be stated that 
the tress was Miss Curran’s : she was in his heart till it 
ceased to beat. Within an hour of his execution, he thus 
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wrote of her : “My love, Sarah! it was not thus that I 
thought to have requited your affection. I did hope to be 
a prop round which your affections might have clung, and 
which would never have been shaken ; but a rude blast 
has snapped it, and they have fallen over a grave.” On 
the day of that fatal event, there was found, sketched by 
his own hand, with a pen and ink, upon that very table, 
an admirable likeness of himself, the head severed from 
the body, which lay near it, surrounded by the scaffold, 
the axe and all the frightful paraphernalia of a high- 
treason execution. What a strange union of tenderness, 
enthusiasm, and fortitude, do not the above traits of 
character exhibit! His fortitude, indeed, never for an 
instant forsook him. On the night previous to his death, 
he slept as soundly as ever ; and when the fatal morning 
dawned, he arose, knelt down and prayed, ordered some 
milk, which he drank, wrote two letters (one to his brother 
in America, and the other to the Secretary of State, 
enclosing it,) and then desired the sheriffs to be informed 
that he was ready. When they came into his room, he 
said he had two requests to make—one, that his arms 
might be left as loose as possible, which was humanely 
and instantly acceded to. “ I make the other,” said he, 
“ not under any idea that it can be granted, but that it 
may be held in remembrance that I have made it—it is, 
that I may be permitted to die in my uniform.” * This, 
of course, could not be allowed ; and the request seemed 
to have had no other object than to show that he gloried 
in the cause for which he was to suffer. A remarkable 
example of his power both over himself and others 
occurred at this melancholy moment. He was passing 
out attended by the sheriffs, and preceded by the execu¬ 
tioner. In one of the passages stood the turnkey who 

* The colour of fche rebel uniform was green . 
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had been personally assigned to him during his imprison¬ 
ment. This poor fellow loved him in his heart, and the 
tears were streaming from his eyes in torrents. Emmett 
paused for a moment; his hands were not at liberty— 
he kissed his cheek—and the man, who had been for 
years the inmate of a dungeon, habituated to scenes of 
horror, and hardened against their operation, fell sense¬ 
less at his feet. Before his eyes had opened again upon 
this world, those of the youthful sufferer had closed on it 
for ever. 

Such is a brief sketch of the man who originated the 
last State trials in which Mr Curran acted as an advocate. 
Upon his character, of course, different parties will pass 
different opinions. Here, he suffered the death of a 
traitor ; in America, his memory is as that of a martyr ; 
and a full-length portrait of him trampling on a crown is 
one of their most popular signposts. Of his high honour 
Mr Curran had an almost extravagant opinion. Speak¬ 
ing of him to me on the occasion already referred to, he 
said, bitterly as he felt himself aggrieved, “ I would have 
believed the word of Emmett, as soon as the oath of any 
man I ever knew.” 

Very far is it from my intention to disobey the last 
request of Emmett, by attempting to place any inscription 
upon his tomb : that must await the pen of an impartial 
posterity; and to that posterity his fate will go, were there 
no other page to introduce it than that of the inspired 
author of Lalla Rookh, who was his friend and contem¬ 
porary in college, and who thus most beautifully alludes 
to him in his Irish Melodies: 

f< 0 breathe not his name ! let it sleep in the shade 
Where, cold and unhonoured, his relics are laid ! 

Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed. 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 
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But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps; 

And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our souls.” 

Mr Curran had been originally nominated as one of 
Emmett’s counsel. But, of course, the delicacy of his 
situation forbade his acting. I am permitted by the 
kindness of my friend Mr William Henry Curran to 
copy from his very valuable work a letter addressed by 
Emmett to his father, after his conviction. I cannot do 
so, however, without a passing tribute to one whose 
filial piety has shone so brightly amid his other many 
virtues. These humble pages, affectionately inscribed to 
his dear father’s memory, were intended rather as per¬ 
sonal sketches than as a historic portraiture. That, 
however, will be found drawn by a master-hand, in his 
son’s admirable biography. 


FROM ROBERT EMMETT, TO JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, ESQ. 

“ I did not expect you to be my counsel. I nominated you, 
because^not to have done so might have appeared remarkable. Had 

Mr - been in town, I did not even wish to see you; but, as 

he was not, I wrote to you to come to me at once. I know that I 
have done you very severe injury—much greater than I can atone 
for with my life; that atonement I did offer to make before the 
Privy Council, by pleading guilty if those documents were sup¬ 
pressed. I offered more—I offered, if I was permitted, to consult 
some persons, and if they would consent to an accommodation for 
saving the lives of others, that I would only require for my part of 
it, the suppression of those documents, and that I would abide the 
event of my own trial. This was also rejected; and nothing but 
individual information (with the exception of names) would be taken. 
My intention was, not to leave the suppression of those documents 
to possibility, but to render it unnecessary for any one to plead for 
me, by pleading guilty to the charge myself. 

“ The circumstances that I am now going to mention, I do not 
state in my own justification. When I first addressed your daughter, 
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I expected that in another week my own fate would be decided. I 
knew that, in case of success, many others might look on me differ^ 
ently from what they did at that moment; but I speak with sincerity 
when I say, that I never was anxious for situation or distinction 
myself, and I did not wish to be united to one who was. I spoke to 
your daughter, neither expecting, nor, under those circumstances, 
wishing that there should be a return of attachment, but wishing to 
judge of her dispositions—to know how far they might be not 
unfavourable or disengaged, and to know what foundation I might 
afterwards have to count on. I received no encouragement what¬ 
ever. She afterwards told me she had no attachment for any person, 
nor did she seem likely to have any that might make her wish to 
quit you. I staid away till the time had elapsed, when I found that 
the event to which I allude was to be postponed indefinitely. I 
returned by a kind of infatuation, thinking that to myself only was 
I giving pleasure or pain. I perceived no progress of attachment 
on her part, nor anything in her conduct to distinguish me from a 
common acquaintance. Afterwards I had reason to suppose that 
discoveries were made, and that I should be obliged to quit the 
kingdom immediately, and I came to make a renunciation of any 
approach to friendship that might have been formed. On that very 
day she herself spoke to me to discontinue my visits. I told her 
that it was my intention, and I mentioned the reason. I then, for 
the first time, found, when I was unfortunate, by the manner in 
which she was affected, that there was a return of affection, and that 
it was too late to retreat. My own apprehensions were, I afterwards 
found, without cause, and I remained. There has been much culpa¬ 
bility on my part in all this, but there has been a great deal of that 
misfortune which seems uniformly to have accompanied me. That 
I have written to your daughter since an unfortunate event has 
taken place, was an additional breach of propriety, for which I have 
suffered well; but, I will candidly confess, that I not only do not 
feel it to have been of the same extent, but that I consider it to 
have been unavoidable after what had passed; for though I will 
not attempt to justify in the smallest degree my former con¬ 
duct, yet, when an attachment was once formed between us—and a 
sincerer one never did exist—I feel that, peculiarly circumstanced as 
I then was, to have left her uncertain of my situation, would neither 
have weaned her affection nor lessened her anxiety; and looking 
upon her as one whom, if I had lived, I hoped to have had my 
partner for life, I did hold the removing her anxiety above every 
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other consideration. I would rather have had the affection of your 
daughter in the back settlements of America, than the first situation 
the country could afford without it. I know not whether this will 
be any extenuation of my offence—I know not whether it will be 
any extenuation of it to know, that if I had that situation in my 
power at this moment, I would relinquish it to devote my life to her 
happiness. I know not whether success would have blotted out the 
recollection of what I have done ; but I know that a man with the 
coldness of death on him need not be made to feel any other cold¬ 
ness, and that he may bo spared any addition to the misery he feels, 
not for himself, but for those to whom he has left nothing but 
sorrow.” 

The original is not signed or dated : it was written in 
the interval between Emmett’s conviction and execution. 

After Emmett’s death, spurious copies of his speech were 
circulated ; and in some of those the speaker was made to 
accuse Mr Plunket, one of the prosecuting counsel, of very 
gross ingratitude. Emmett never did so, nor could he 
have done so with truth. This will be referred to hereafter. 
That great advocate, however, seemed to me to have made 
a very unnecessary speech, as Emmett scarcely denied his 
guilt; and Mr Plunket himself, in the course of his 
address, declared that “no one capable of putting two 
ideas together could doubt it.” I know, however, he 
thought he was called upon, not so much to address the 
jury, as the country through the jury. In the year 1819 , 
he stopped in the hall of the Courts to thank me for my 
mention of him with respect to Emmett in the first edition 
of this work. I told him I could accept no thanks for 
doing justice, and added a strong opinion as to the speech 
on the trial. His answer was, “ You did not know the 
times : they rendered it necessary.” At the end of 
thirty years, retaining the same opinion, I add, that were a 
speech necessary, it should have been made by M'Clelland, 
who, as Solicitor-General, was next in rotation. A very 
bad one, doubtless, it would have been ; but it was not his 
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fault that he was dull, and it was the fault of the Govern¬ 
ment that he was their officer. The speech was very 
generally canvassed at the time ; and undoubtedly, in its 
ardour and its ability, there was nothing left for the most 
loyal to desire. However, while the Union oration was 
still ringing through the country, passages such as the 
following, from the same lips, must have rather startled its 
admirers :—“ Were it practicable to sever the countries, 
to untie the links which bind us to the British constitution, 
and to turn us adrift upon the turbulent ocean of revolu¬ 
tion, who could answer for the existence of this country 
as an independent country for a year 1 God and nature 
have made the two countries essential to each other. Let 
them cling to each other till the end of time, and their 
united affection and loyalty will be proof against the 
machinations of the world.” Eloquently, ably, and truth¬ 
fully described ; but not one whit more eloquent than 
the burning vow pronounced two years before on the 
Union debate, “ That if the wanton ambition of the 
minister should assail the freedom of Ireland, and compel 
me to the alternative, I would fling the constitution to 
the winds, and clasp the independence of my country to 
my heart.” Mere words, to be sure, uttered amid the 
excitement of debate to deter the “ wanton ambition of the 
minister from his purpose but still, words too splendid 
in their expression to be easily forgotten, and too noble in 
their sentiment not to find a home in the heart of every 
young enthusiast. It ought not, however, in mere justice 
to this eloquent advocate, to be here omitted that it was 
said he did not volunteer his exertions, which were speci¬ 
ally solicited by the first law officer of the Crown. If this 
be so, he was, according to the rules of the profession, bound 
to render such assistance to his leader as that leader might 
require from him. This, though it touches not the question 
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as to the necessity of the speech, which seems to have so 
much excited Emmett, clearly exonerates Mr Plunket. 

In narrating such melancholy events, these topics could 
scarcely have been avoided. I willingly conclude them 
with an anecdote, which can only be known to very few, 
and which was related to me by a loved and ever-to- 
be-lamented friend, the late Bishop of Cashel—a man 
who combined with talents the most transcendant, every 
virtue which could adorn humanity. A very close contest 
was proceeding in the year 18— between Mr Plunket and 
Mr Crokcr for the representation of the University of 
Dublin : either candidate would have done honour to its 
choice. It was quite understood that Dr Sandes, from his 
well-won popularity, had the election in his hands. Mr 
Plunket called to canvass him, and the bishop related to 
me what followed :—‘ I locked the door,” said he, “ to 
avoid all interruption, and at once said, ‘ Mr Plunket, I 
know of course the nature of your visit. I need not say 
I admire your talents, and coincide in your political 
opinions. But I will deal quite candidly with you. My 
vote and interest you shall never have, until you fully 
satisfy me respecting the part you took on the trial of the 
unfortunate Robert Emmett.’ He sat down, entered upon 
an elaborate explanation, and, at the end of an hour, 1 
promised the support which made him member for the 
University.” The election, which founded the fortunes of 
Mr Plunket, was carried by a very narrow majority, (as 
I believe, only five,) and there could bo no doubt that Dr 
Sandes decided it. 

The curtain had fallen, the scaffold had its victim, and 
the world’s idle work went on as usual, after youth and 
genius and enthusiasm had thus mournfully passed away 
from it. But there was one young heart which Emmett’s 
image had long made its habitation—that of “ his love— 
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Sarah.” That heart was broken now, but the image still 
remained amid its ruins. The sequel to her brief sad 
story is soon told. Her home unhappy, her father offended, 
her mind daily harassed by associations reminding her of 
happiness for ever vanished, she sought a solace in the 
friendly family of Mr Penrose, in the vicinity of Cork. 
She found there a frequent guest in the person of a 
Captain Sturgeon. This gentleman became deeply inter¬ 
ested in her fate, and prevailed on her, in her desolation, 
to accept his hand, though she too truly told him her 
affections were in the grave. In a few short months she 
was there herself, having died in Sicily, broken-hearted. 
That grave is in the village of Newmarket, her father’s 
birth-place. Who can refuse to it a tear 1 The following 
sweet lines of Moore commemorate her misfortunes ; and 
it is said that, when left alone, she was heard to sing 
them at Mr Penrose’s :— 

“ She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And level’s around her are sighing; 

But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying. 

“ She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 

Every note which he loved awaking— 

Ah ! little think they who delight in her strains, 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 

“ He had lived for his love, for his country he died— 

They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 

Nor long will his love stay behind him. 

“ Oh, mako her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow ! 

They’ll shine on her sleep like a smile from the west— 

From her own loved island of sorrow.” 

Emmett’s love breathed her last, a resigned and pious 
Christian. Captain Sturgeon, who survived her many 
years, died in battle in the Peninsular war. 

2 A 
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State trials of 1803.—Owen Kirwan’s.—Extracts from Mr Curran’s speech in his 
defence.—His denunciation of Napoleon and his system of government.— 
Curran goes to Cork special, to prosecute Sir Henry Hayes for the abduction 
of Miss Pike.—His speech. 


Although precluded by circumstances from acting as 
Emmett’s counsel, Mr Curran was assigned to several of 
the other prisoners, respecting whom the same delicacy 
did not exist. From his first speech, on the trial of Owen 
Kirwan, on the 1st of October 1803, I select the exor¬ 
dium, contrasting his then position with that in which he 
stood in the State trials of 1798. 

“ I have been chosen,” said he, “ for the very unpleasant 
task of defending the prisoner, without my concurrence or 
knowledge; as soon, however, as I was apprised of it, I 
accepted it without hesitation. To assist a human being, 
labouring under the most awful of all situations, trembling 
in the dreadful alternative of honourable life or ignomi¬ 
nious death, was what no man, worthy of the name, could 
refuse to man ; but it would be peculiarly base in any 
person who had the honour of wearing the king’s gown, to 
leave the king’s subject undefended. I cannot, however, 
but confess that I feel no small consolation when I com¬ 
pare my present with my former situation upon similar 
occasions. In the sad times to which I allude, it was 
frequently my fate to come forward to the spot where I 
now stand, with a body sinking under infirmity and 
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disease, and a mind broken with the consciousness of 
public calamity, created and exasperated by public folly. 
It has pleased Heaven that I should live to survive both 
these afflictions, and I am grateful to its mercy. I now 
come here through a composed and quiet city—I read no 
expression in any face save such as marks the ordinary 
feelings of social life, or the various characters of civil 
occupation. 1 see no Frightful spectacle of infuriated 
power or suffering humanity—I see no tortures—I hear 
no shrieks—I no longer see the human heart, charred in 
the flame of its own wild and paltry passions—black and 
bloodless—capable only of catching and communicating 
that destructive fire by which it devours, and is itself 
devoured. I no longer behold the ravages of that odious 
bigotry by which we are deformed, and degraded, and dis¬ 
graced—a bigotry against which no man should ever miss 
an opportunity of putting his countrymen, of all sects and 
of all descriptions, upon their guard: it is the accursed 
and promiscuous progeny of servile hypocrisy, of remorse¬ 
less thirst of power, of insatiate thirst of gain, labouring 
for the destruction of man, under the specious pretences of 
Religion. Her banner stolen from the altar of God, and 
her allies congregated from the abysses of hell, she acts by 
votaries to be restrained by no compunctions of humanity, 
for they are dead to mercy ; to be reclaimed by no voice 
of reason, for refutation is the bread on which their folly 
feeds. They are outlawed alike from their species and 
their Creator. Thp object of their crime is social life, and 
the wages of their sin is social death. For, though it 
may happen that a guilty individual should escape from 
the law that he has broken, it cannot be so with nations 
—their guilt is too extensive and unwieldy for such an 
escape: they may rest assured that Providence has, in 
the natural connection between causes and their effects, 
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established a system of retributive justice, by which the 
crimes of nations are, sooner or later, avenged by their 
own inevitable consequences. But that hateful bigotry— 
that baneful discord—which fired the heart of man, and 
steeled it against his brother, has fled at last, and, I trust, 
for ever. Even in this melancholy place, I feel myself 
restored and recreated by breathing the mild atmosphere 
ef justice, mercy, and humanity. I feel I am addressing 
the parental authority of law—I feel I am addressing a 
jury of my countrymen, my fellow-subjects, and my fellow- 
christians, against whom my heart is waging no concealed 
hostility—from whom my face is disguising no latent 
sentimeut of repugnance or disgust. 1 have not now to 
touch the high-raised strings of angry passions in those 
that hear me; nor have I the terror of thinking that if 
those strings cannot be snapped by the stroke, they will be 
only provoked into a more intense vibration.” 

The following noble passage from this speech I quote, 
both for its eloquence and for the lesson it contains; 
entreating my countrymen, of all classes and persuasions, 
to commit it to their memories, and lay it to their hearts, 
as a precious legacy from a true lover of liberty, and a 
devoted friend to Ireland. The race of “ missionaries ” to 
which Mr Curran alludes is by no means extinct; and those 
who preach doctrines directly leading to the dismemberment 
of the empire and the ruin of both countries, will, it is to be 
hoped, not outweigh in public estimation a man “whose whole 
life ought to be a pledge/or his sincerity and affection.” 

“Now,” said Mr Curran, “it is clear that there are but 
two modes of holding states together—namely, community 
of interest, or predominance of force. The former is the 
natural bond of the British empire. Their interests, their 
hopes, their dangers, can be no other than one and the 
same, if they are not stupidly blind to their own situation ; 
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and stupidly blind indeed must they be, and justly must 
they incur the inevitable consequences of that blindness 
and stupidity, if they have not fortitude and magnanimity 
enough to lay aside those mean and narrow jealousies 
which have hitherto prevented that community of interest 
and unity of effort by which alone we can stand, and 
without which we must fall together. But force only 
can hold the requisitions of the First Consul. What 
community of interest can he have with the different 
nations that he has subdued and plundered 1 Clearly 
none. Can he venture to establish any regular and pro¬ 
tected system of religion among them ? Wherever he 
erected an altar, lie would set up a monument of con¬ 
demnation and reproach upon those wild and fantastic 
speculations which he is pleased to dignify with the name 
of philosophy, but which other men, perhaps because they 
are endued with a less aspiring intellect, conceive to be a 
desperate anarchical atheism, giving to every man a dis¬ 
pensing power for the gratification of his passions, teaching 
him that he may be a rebel to his conscience with advan¬ 
tage, and to his God with impunity. Just as soon would 
the Government of Britain venture to display the Crescent 
in their churches, as an honorary member of all faiths to 
show any reverence to the Cross in his dominions. Apply 
the same reasoning to liberty. Can he venture to give 
any reasonable portion of it to his subjects at home, or 
his vassals abroad ? The answer is obvious. Sustained 
merely by military force, his unavoidable policy is, to 
make the army everything and the people nothing. If 
he ventured to elevate his soldiers into citizens, and his 
wretched subjects into freemen, he would form a con¬ 
federacy of mutual interest between both, against which 
he could not exist a moment. If he relaxed in like 
manner with Holland, or Belgium, or Switzerland, or 
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Italy, and withdrew his armies from them, he would excite 
and make them capable of instant revolt. There is one 
circumstance which just leaves it possible for him not to 
chain them down still more rigorously than he has done, 
and that is, the facility with which he can pour military 
reinforcements upon them in case of necessity. But 
destitute as he is of a marine, he could look to no such 
resource with respect to any insular acquisition ; and he 
of course should guard against the possibility of danger, 
by so complete and merciless a thraldom as would make 
any effort of resistance physically impossible. Perhaps, 
my fafeds and gentlemen,” continued Mr Curran, “ I may 
bo thought the apologist, instead of the reviler, of the ruler 
of France. I affect not either character. I am searching 
for the motives of -his conduct, and not for the topics of 
his justification. I do not affect to trace these motives 
to any depravity of heart or of mind, which accident may 
have occasioned for the season, and which reflection or 
compunction may extinguish or allay, and thereby make 
him a completely different man with respect to France 
and to the world. I am acting more fairly and more 
usefully by my country, when I show that his conduct 
must be so swayed by the permanent pressure of his situ¬ 
ation, by the control of an unchangeable and inexorable 
necessity, that he cannot dare to relax or relent, without 
becoming the certain victim of his own humanity or con¬ 
trition. I may be asked, are these merely my own 
speculations, or have others in Ireland adopted them ? 
I answer freely, Non mens hie sermo est. It is, to my 
own knowledge, the result of serious reflection in numbers 
of our countrymen. In the storm of arbitrary sway, in 
the distraction of torture and suffering, the human mind 
had lost its poise and its tone, and was incapable of sober 
reflection; but, by removing these terrors from it, by 
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holding an even hand between all parties, by disdaining 
the patronage of any sect or faction, the people of Ireland 
were left at liberty to consider her real situation and 
interest; and, happily for herself, I trust in God, she has 
availed herself of the opportunity. With respect to the 
higher orders, even of those that thought they had some 
cause to complain, I know this to be the fact—they are not 
so blind as not to see the difference between being proud and 
jealous, and punctilious in any claim of privilege or right 
between themselves and their fellow-subjects, and the mad 
and desperate depravity of seeking the redress of any dis¬ 
satisfaction that they may feel, by an appeal to force, or 
by the dreadful recourse to treason and to blood. As 
to the humbler orders of our people, for whom I confess 
I feel the greatest sympathy, because there are more of 
them to be undone—and because, from want of education, 
they must be more liable to delusion, I am satisfied the 
topics to which I have adverted, apply with still greater 
force to them than to those who are raised above them. 
I have not the same opportunity of knowing their 
actual opinions; but if these opinions be other than I 
think they ought to be, would to God they were present 
in this place, or that I had the opportunity of going into 
their cottages! And they well know that I should not 
disdain to visit them, and to speak to them the language 
of affection and candour on the subject. I should have little 
difficulty in showing to their quick and apprehensive minds 
how easy it is, when the heart is incensed, to confound the 
evils which are inseparable from the destiny of imperfect 
man, with those which arise from the faults or errors of his 
political situation. I would put a few questions to their 
candid and unadulterated sense ; I would ask them, Do 
you think that you have made no advance to civil prospe¬ 
rity within the last twenty years ? Are your opinions of 
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modem and subjugated France the same that you enter¬ 
tained of popular and revolutionary France fourteen years 
ago ? Have you any hope, that, if the First Consul got 
possession of your island, he would treat you half so well 
as he does those countries at his door, whom he must 
respect more than he can respect or regard you ? And do 
you know how he treats those unhappy nations 1 You 
know that in Ireland there is little personal property 
to plunder—that there are few churches to rob. Can 
you, then, doubt that he would reward his rapacious 
generals and soldiers by parcelling out the soil of the island 
among them, and by dividing you into lots of serfs to till 
tho respective lands to which they belonged ? Can you 
suppose that the perfidy and treason of surrendering your 
country to an invader, -rwould to your new master be any 
pledge of your allegiance 1 Can you suppose that, while 
a single French soldier was willing to accept an acre of 
Irish ground, he would leave that acre in the possession of 
a man who had shown himself so wickedly and so stupidly 
dead to the suggestions of the most obvious interest, and 
to the ties of the most imperious moral obligations ? 
What do you look forward to with respect to the aggran¬ 
disement of your sect? Are you Protestants ?v- He has 
abolished Protestantism with Christianity. Are you 
Catholics ?—Do you think he will raise you to the level 
of the Pope ?—Perhaps—and I think he would not; but 
if he did, could you hope more privilege than he has left 
His Holiness**?- And what privilege has he left him 1— 
He has reduced his religion to be a mendicant for con¬ 
temptuous toleration ; and he has reduced his person to 
beggary and to rags. Let me ask you a further question : 
Do you think he would feel any kind-hearted sympathy 
for you ? Answer yourselves, by asking, what sympathy 
does he feel for Frenchmen, whom he is ready to bury by 
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thousands in the ocean, in the barbarous gambling of his 
wild ambition 1 What sympathy, then, could bind him to 
you ? He is not your countryman ; the scene of your 
birth and your childhood is not endeared to his heart by 
the reflection that it was also the scene of his. He is not 
your fellow-christian : he is not, therefore, bound to you 
by any similarity of duty in this world, or by any uuion 
of hope beyond the grave. What, then, could you suppose 
the object of his visit, or the consequence of his success ? 
Can you be so foolish as not to sec that he would use you 
as slaves, while he held you—and that, when he grew 
weary, which he soon would become, of such a worthless 
and precarious possession, he would carry you to market 
in some treaty of peace, barter you for some more valuable 
concession, and surrender you to expiate, by your punish¬ 
ment and degradation, the advantage you had given him 
by your follies and your crimes ? There is another topic 
on which a few words might be addressed to the deluded 
peasant of this country. He might be asked—What could 
you hope from any momentary success of any effort to 
subvert the Government by mere intestine convulsion '( 
Could you look forward to the hope of liberty or property ? 
Where are the characters, the capacities, and the motives 
of those that have embarked in these chimerical projects \ 
—You see them a despicable gang of needy adventurers ; 
desperate from guilt and poverty, un countenanced by a 
single individual of probity or name ; ready to use you as 
the instruments, and equally ready to abandon you, by 
treachery or flight, as the victims of their crimes. For a 
short time, murder and rapine might have their sway ; but 
don’t be such a fool as to think, that, though robbing might 
make a few persons poor, it could make many persons rich. 
Don’t be so silly as to confound the destruction of pro¬ 
perty with the partition of wealth. Small must be your 
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share of the spoil, and short your enjoyment of it. Soon, 
trust me, very soon, would such a state of things be 
terminated by the very atrocities of its authors. Soon 
would you find yourself subdued, ruined, and degraded. 
If you looked back, it would be to character destroyed, to 
hope extinguished. If you looked forward, you could 
only see that dire necessity you had imposed upon your 
governors of acting towards you with no feelings but those 
Of abhorrence and of self-preservation ; of ruling you by a 
$Rtcm of coercion, of which alone you would be worthy; 
and of loading you with taxes (that is, selling the food and 
raiment which your honest labour might earn for your 
family) to defray the expense of that force by which only 
you could be restrained. Say not, gentlemen, that I am 
inexcusably vain when I say, would to God that I had an 
opportunity of speaking this plain, and, I trust, not absurd 
language, to the humblest orders of my countrymen ! 
When I see what sort of missionaries can preach the 
doctrines of villany and folly with success, I cannot think 
it very vain to suppose, that they would listen with some 
attention and some respect to a man who was addressing 
plain sense to their minds, whose whole life ought to be a 
pledge for his sincerity and affection ; who had never, in 
a single instance, deceived, or deserted, or betrayed them; 
who had never been seduced to an abandonment of their 
just rights, or a connivance at any of their excesses, that 
could threaten any injury to their characters.” 

About this period Mr Curran was brought down special 
to Cork, in order to prosecute Sir Henry Hayes for the 
abduction of Miss Pike, a Quaker lady of considerable 
fortune. As the circumstances of the case are very ably 
detailed in the subsequent speech, it is unnecessary for me 
to recapitulate them. Sir Henry Hayes was convicted, 
and sentenced to death; which sentence was, however, 
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afterwards commuted to transportation for life. After 
passing some years in exile, he was pardoned by the 
Prince Regent, and returned to Cork. The speech is a 
very able one, and in some parts extremely beautiful. It 
is not in the published collection, and its discovery cost 
me some trouble. It has the rare advantage of having 
received its author’s correction. Sir Henry was very 
popular in Cork, among the lower orders particularly. 
An old fishwoman, who had known Curran for many 
years on that circuit, which he originally went, saluted 
him, as he was going into the court-house, with the common 
Irish cheer of encouragement—“ Huzza, Counsellor ! I 
hope you’ll gain the day !’—“ Take care, my good woman,” 
answered Curran, good-humouredly, “ if I should, that 
you don’t lose the knight.” The following is the speech 
which he then delivered :— 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, it is my duty, 
as one of the counsel in this prosecution, to state to your 
Lordship, and to you, gentlemen of the jury, such facts as 
I am instructed will be established by evidence, in order 
that you may be informed of the nature of the offence 
charged by the indictment, and be rendered capable of 
understanding that evidence, which, without some previous 
statement, might appear irrelevant or obscure. And I 
shall make a few such observations in point of law on the 
evidence we propose to adduce, with respect to the manner 
in which it will support the charge, if you shall believe it 
to be true, as may assist you in performing that awful 
duty which you are now called upon to discharge. In 
doing so, I cannot forget upon what very different ground 
■from that of the learned counsel for the prisoner I find 
myself placed. It is the privilege, it is the obligation of 
those who have to defend a client on a trial for his life, to 
exert every force, and to call forth every resource, that 
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zeal, and genius, and sagacity can suggest. It is an indul¬ 
gence in favour of life; it has the sanction of usage; it 
has the permission of humanity ; and the man who should 
linger one single step behind the most advanced limit of 
that privilege, and should fail to exercise every talent that 
Heaven had given him, in that defence, would be guilty of 
a mean desertion of his duty, and an abandonment of his 
client. Far different is the situation of him who is con¬ 
cerned for the Crown. Cautiously should he use his privi¬ 
leges ; scrupulously should he keep within the duties of 
accusation. His task is to lay fairly the nature of the case 
before the Court and the jury. Should he endeavour to 
gain a verdict otherwise than by evidence, he were un¬ 
worthy of speaking in a court of justice. If I heard a 
counsel for the Crown state anything that I did not think 
founded in law, I should say to myself, God grant that the 
man who has stated this may be an ignorant man, because 
his ignorance can be his only justification. It shall there¬ 
fore be my endeavour so to lay the matters of fact and of 
law before you, as shall enable you clearly to comprehend 
them; and finally, by your verdict, to do complete justice 
between the prisoner and the public. 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, this is an indict¬ 
ment found by the grand jury against the prisoner at the 
bar, for having feloniously carried away Mary Pike, with 
intent, against her will, to marry her : there is another 
charge also, that he did feloniously carry her away with 
intent to defile her. There was a former statute made on 
this subject, enacting the punishment of death against any 
man .that should by violence carry away a female, and 
actually marry or defile her; but it was found that young- 
creatures, the victims of this sort of crime, from their 
natural timidity, and the awful impression made upon 
tbrffh in an assembly like the present, were often unequal 
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to the task of prosecution, and that offences against that 
statute often passed unpunished, because the natural deli¬ 
cacy and modesty of the sex shrunk from the revolting 
details that were called for on such trials. It therefore 
became necessary to enact a new law upon the subject, 
making the taking away with intent to marry or defile, 
although, in fact, no such marriage or defilement had taken 
place, felony of death. Tims was suppressed the necessity 
of all those shocking but necessary details that were other¬ 
wise required. Of the enormity of the crime, I trust, I 
need say but little. I trust in God there could not be 
found in this great city twelve men to whom it could be 
necessary to expatiate on the hideous enormity of such an 
offence. It goes to sap the foundation of all civil society ; 
it goes to check the working of that natural affection which 
Heaven has planted in the breast of the parent for the 
child; in fact, gentlemen of the jury, if crimes like this 
shall be encouraged and multiplied by impunity, why should 
you defraud your own gratifications of the fruits of your 
industry ? Why lay up the acquisitions of self-denying 
toil as an advancement for your child ? Why check your 
own appetites, to give her all ? Why labour to adorn her 
person or her mind with useless, with fatal accomplish¬ 
ments ?—You are only decking her with temptations for 
lust and rapine ; you are refining her heart only to make 
her feel more profoundly the agony of violation and of dis¬ 
honour. Why, then, labour to multiply the inducements 
of the ravisher ? Why labour to augment and to perpetuate 
the sufferings of the victim ? Instead of telling you my 
opinion of the enormity of this crime, I will tell you that 
of the Legislature upon it—the Legislature has deemed it 
a crime deserving the punishment of death. I will now 
state to you the facts as I am instructed they will appear 
to you in evidence. 
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“ The prisoner at the bar (and, considering his educa¬ 
tion, his age, his rank, and situation in society, I do regret 
from my soul that he is there) married many years ago ; 
his wife died, leaving him the surviving parent of, I 
believe, many children. Miss Mary Pike is the only 
child of a person whom, I suppose, you all knew—Mr 
Samuel Pike, of this city. He had devoted a long life 
to a very persevering and successful industry, and died, 
advanced in years, leaving this only child entitled to all 
the fruits of his laborious and persevering application. 
The property she is entitled to, I understand, is very 
great indeed. At the time of the transaction to which 
your attention must be called, she was living in the 
house and under the protection of a universally-respected 
member of society, Mr Cooper Penrose. From the 
moment her mind was susceptible of it, no expense was 
spared to give her every accomplishment that she was 
capable of receiving; and in the house of her own father, 
while he lived, and in the house of Mr Penrose, when she 
came under his protection, her mind was formed to the 
most correct principles of modesty, and delicacy, and 
decorum, with the additional characteristic humility and 
reserve which belongs to that most respectable sect of 
which her father was a member. The prisoner at the 
bar, it seems, had heard of her, and had heard of her 
property; for it is a material circumstance in this case 
that he never, by any accident, had seen her, even for a 
moment, until he went to see and identify her person, and 
mark her out as the victim of his projected crime. He 
was not induced by the common motives that influence 
young men—by any individual attachment to the mind 
or the person of the lady; it will appear that his first 
approach to her was meanly and perfidiously contrived, 
with the single purpose of identifying her person, in order 
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that he might feloniously steal it, as the title-deed of her 
estate. Some time before the 22d of July, in the year 
1797, he rode down to the residence of Mr Penrose. Mr 
Penrose has a country-house, built in a very beautiful 
situation, and which attracts the curiosity of strangers, 
who frequently go to see it. The prisoner at the bar went 
into the grounds as one of these, and seemed to observe 
everything with great attention. Mr Penrose immediately 
came out to him, and conducted him to whatever objects 
he supposed might gratify his curiosity : he affected to be 
much entertained ; he lingered about the grounds till the 
hour of Mr Penrose’s dinner approached ; Mr Penrose, 
not having had even an introduction to the prisoner at the 
bar, was not, I suppose, very anxious to invite a perfect 
stranger in among his family—more desirous, probably, 
of enjoying the little exclusive confidential intercourse of 
that family; however, with that good nature which any 
man of his honest turn of mind will feel it his duty to 
exercise, he did invite Sir Henry Hayes to dinner. The 
invitation was accepted of; and thus the first step towards 
the crime he meditated, was an abuse of the sacred duty 
which the hospitality of his host imposed upon him as a 
man and as a gentleman. He placed himself at the 
friendly and unsuspecting board, in order to the accom¬ 
plishment of his design by the most unfeeling and unex¬ 
tenuated violation of the rights of the host, whom he made 
his dupe—of the lady, whom he marked as his victim— 
and of the law, which he determined to trample upon and 
disgrace by the commission of a felony of death. There, 
when the eye of the prisoner could escape from the smiles 
that were lavished upon him — those honest smiles of 
respect and cordiality that come only from the heart—it 
was to search the room, to find out who probably was the 
person that he had come to identify. He made his 
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observation, and took his departure ; but it was not a 
departure for the last time. Mrs Pike, the widow- 
mother of the prosecutrix, was then in Cork, in a danger¬ 
ous state of health. In order to get Miss Pike out of 
the hands of her protector, a stratagem was adopted. Dr 
Gibbings was the attending physician upon her mother ; 
it does not appear that the prisoner knew Dr Gibbings’s 
hand ; it was necessary that a letter should be sent as if 
from Dr Gibbings ; but, to do so with effect, it was neces¬ 
sary that a letter should be written to Mr Penrose in a 
handwriting bearing such a similitude to the Doctor’s as 
might be likely to pass for genuine. To qualify himself 
for this, the prisoner at the bar made some pretext for 
sending a written message to Dr Gibbings, which pro¬ 
cured in return a written answer from the Doctor. Thus 
was he furnished with the form of the handwriting of Dr 
Gibbings, which he intended to counterfeit; and accord¬ 
ingly there was written on the 22d day of July 1797, a 
letter, so like the character of Dr Gibbings, that he him¬ 
self on a slight glance would be apt to take it for his own. 
It was in these words : “ Dear Sir,—Our friend, Mrs 
Pike, is taken suddenly ill ; she wishes to see Miss Pike; 
we would recommend despatch, as we think that she has 
not many hours to live. Yours, Robert Gibbings.” 
Addressed “ To Mr Cooper Penrose.” The first step to 
the crime was a flagrant breach of hospitality ; and the 
second, towards the completion, was the inhuman fraud 
of practising upon the piety of the child, to decoy her 
into the trap of the ravisher ; to seduce her to destruction 
by the angelic impulses of that feeling that attaches her 
to the parent; that sends her after the hour of midnight, 
from the house of her protector, to pay the last duty, and 
to receive the parting benediction. Such was the inten¬ 
tion with which the prosecutrix, on a rainy night, between 
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one and two o'clock in the morning, rose from her bed ; 
such was her intention, it was not her destination; it 
was not to visit the sickbed of a parent; it was not to 
carry a daughter’s duty of consolation to her dying mother; 
it was not for that she came abroad; it was, that she 
might fall into the hands of preconcerted villany ; that 
she should fall into that trap that was laid for her, with 
the intention to despoil her of everything that makes 
human existence worth the having, by any female who has 
any feeling of delicacy or honour. 1 should state to you, 
that she left the house of Mr Penrose in his carriage, 
attended by two female relations, one of them his daughter; 
and when they had advanced about half-way to Cork, the 
carriage was suddenly met by four or five men. They 
ordered the coachman to stop. One of them was dressed 
in a great-coat, and armed with pistols, and had the lower 
part of his face concealed, by tying a handkerchief round it. 
The ladies, as you may suppose, were exceedingly terrified 
at such a circumstance as this ; they asked, as well as 
extreme terror would permit, what they sought for ; they 
were answered, “They must be searched:” on looking 
about, they observed another chaise stationed near the 
place where they were detained. It will appear to you, 
that Miss Pike was forcibly taken out of the carriage from 
her friends ; that she was placed in the other chaise which 
I have mentioned, in which she found—shame to tell it— 
she found a woman. The traces of Mr Penrose’s chaise 
were then cut; and the ladies that came in it, left of course 
to find their way as well as they could, and return in the 
dark. The carriage into which the prosecutrix was put, 
drove off towards Cork; the female that was with her, 
will appear to you to have been the sister of the prisoner. 
Happy, happy for her! that death has taken her away 
from being the companion of his trial, and of his punish- 

2 B 
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ment, as she was the accomplice of his guilt: but she is 
dead. The carriage drove on to the seat belonging to the 
prisoner at the bar, called V ernon Mount, in the liberties 
of the city. At the bottom of his avenue, which it seems 
is a steep ascent, and of considerable length, the horses 
refused to go on; upon which the prisoner rode up to the 
chaise ; dismounted from his horse, which he gave to one 
of his attendants, opened the door, took the prosecutrix 
out, and carried her struggling in his arms, the whole 
length of the avenue to his house. When he arrived there, 
he carried her up stairs, where she saw a man attired in 
somewhat like the dress of a priest; and she was then 
told that she was brought there to marry the prisoner at 
the bar. In what frame of mind the miserable wretch 
must have been, any man that has feelings must picture to 
himself. She had quitted the innocent and respectable 
protection of her friends and family; and found herself, 
good God!—where ?—in the power of an inexorable 
ravisher, and surrounded by his accomplices. She looked 
in every mean and guilty countenance ; she saw the base 
unfeeling accomplices induced by bribe, and armed for 
present force, bound and pledged by the community of 
guilt and danger, by the felon’s necessity, to the future 
perjury of self-defence. Thus situated, what was she to 
look to for assistance? What was she to do? Was 
she to implore the unfeeling heart of the prisoner ? As 
well might she have invoked her buried father to burst 
the cerements of the grave, and rise to the protection of 
his forlorn and miserable child. There, whatever sort of 
ceremony they thought right to perform, took place; 
something was muttered in a language which she partly 
did not hear, and partly could not understand; she 
was then his wife—she was Lady Hayes. A letter was 
then to be written to apprise her miserable relations of 
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their new affinity : a pen was put into her hand, and she 
consented to write, in hopes that it might lead to her 
deliverance; but when the sad scroll was finished, and 
the subscription only remained, neither entreaties nor 
menaces could prevail upon her, desolate and forlorn as 
she was, to write the odious name of the ravisher. She 
subscribed herself by the surname of her departed father : 
as if she thought there was some mysterious virtue in the 
name of her family to which she would cling, in that hour 
of terror, as a refuge from lawless force and unmerited 
suffering. A ceremony of marriage had taken place; a 
ring was forced upon her finger ; she tore it off, and indig¬ 
nantly dashed it from lier; she was then forced into an 
adjoining chamber, and the prisoner brutally endeavoured 
to push her towards the bed. 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, you will soon 
see this young lady. You will sec that whatever grace or 
proportion her person possesses, it does not seem formed 
for much power of resistance or of self-defence. But there 
is a last effort of sinking modesty, that can rally more 
than the powers of nature to the heart, and send them to 
every fibre of the frame, where they can achieve more than 
mere vulgar strength can do upon any ordinary occasion. 
That effort she did make, and made it with effect; and in 
that instance, innocence was crowned with success. Baffled 
and frustrated in his purposes of force, he sought to soften, 
to conciliate. He expostulated, he supplicated. ‘ And 
do you not know me % ’ said he. ‘ Don’t you know who I 
am 1 ’—‘ Yes,’ answered she, ‘ I do know you ; I do now 
remember you did go to my cousin’s, as you say you did. 
I remember your mean intrusion—you are Sir Henry 
Hayes.’ How naturally do the parties support their 
characters! The criminal puts his questions under the 
consciousness of guilt, as if under the forecast of his pre- 
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sent situation. The innocent victim of that guilt regards 
him already as his prosecutrix ; she recognises him, but it 
is only to identify him as a malefactor, and to disclaim 
him as a husband. 

“ Gentlemen, she remained in this captivity until her 
friends got intelligence of her situation. Justice was 
applied to. A party went to the house of the prisoner 
for the purpose of enlarging her. The prisoner at the 
bar had fled ; his sister, his accomplice, had fled. They 
left behind them Miss Pike, who was taken back by her 
relations. Informations were lodged immediately. The 
prisoner absconded. It would be base and scandalous to 
suffer a crime of that kind to pass with impunity, with¬ 
out doing everything that could be done to bring the 
offender to justice. Government was apprised of it. 
Government felt as it ought. There was offered by pro¬ 
clamation a reward to a considerable amount, for taking 
the prisoner. The family of Miss Pike did as they ought 
—they offered a considerable sum, as the reward for his 
apprehension. For some time he kept in concealment. 
The rewards were offered in vain ; the process of the law 
went on ; an indictment, to the honour of this city, to the 
honour of the national character, was found ; they pro¬ 
ceeded to the outlawry of the prisoner. What I have 
stated hitherto reflects honour upon all persons concerned, 
except the unhappy man at the bar and his accomplices; 
but what I am about to relate is a circumstance that no 
man of feeling or humanity can listen to without indigna¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding that outlawry, notwithstanding 
the publicly offered rewards, to the amount of near one 
thousand pounds, for the apprehension of the prisoner at 
the bar—would to God the story could not be told in a 
foreign country ! would to God it were not in the power 
of those so ready to defame us to adduce such a circum- 
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stance in corroboration of their charge!—for near two 
years did the prisoner live in public, almost in the heart 
of your city—reading in every newspaper, over his tea, 
the miserable proclamation of impotent public justice, of 
the laws defiled and trampled upon. The second city in 
the nation was made the hiding-place—no, no! not the 
hiding-place where guilt hid its head, but the receptacle 
where it walked abroad unappalled, and threw your 
degraded city into the odious predicament of being a sort 
of public accessary and accomplice in his crime, by giving 
it that hideous appearance of protection and impunity. 
Here he strayed, basking in the favour of a numerous 
kindred and acquaintance, in a widely extended city. Sad 
reverse ! It was not for guilt to fly—it was for guilt to 
stand, and bay at public justice. It was only for innocence 
to betake itself to flight. It was not the ravisher that 
fled—it was the helpless female, the object of his crime, 
the victim of his felony. It was hers to feel that she 
could despair even of personal protection in that country 
which harboured and cherished the delinquent. It was 
she who was hunted, a poor fugitive, from her family and 
her home, and was forced to fling herself at the feet of a 
foreign nation, a suppliant for personal protection. She 
fled to England, where she remained for two years. A few 
months ago, previous to the last term, a letter was written 
and sent to Miss Pike, the prosecutrix, by the prisoner. 
The purport of it was, to state to her that his conduct to 
her had been honourable and delicate, and asserting that 
any lady, possessed of the smallest particle of humanity, 
could not be so sanguinary as to wish for the blood of an 
individual, however guilty—intimating a threat, that her 
conduct upon this occasion would mark her fate through 
life—desiring her to withdraw her advertisements—saying 
he would abide his trial at the assizes of Cork—boasting 
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his influence in the city in which he lived—thanking God 
he stands as high as any man in the regards of rich and 
poor, of which the inefficacy of her present and former 
rewards must convince her. He thought, I suppose, that 
an interval of two years—during which he had been an 
outlaw, and had resided among his friends—had brought 
the public mind to such a state of honourable sympathy 
in his favour, as would leave any form of trial perfectly 
safe. After this, he thought proper to appear, and the 
outlawry was reversed without opposition by counsel for 
the prosecution, because their object was not to take any 
judgment of outlawry upon which he might be executed, 
but to admit him to plead to the charge, and take his trial 
by a jury of his country. He pleaded to that indictment 
in the Court above, and accordingly he now stands at the 
bar of this Court for the purpose of trial. The publicity 
of his living in this city, of his going to festivals and 
entertainments, during the course of two years, did impress 
the minds of the friends of this unhappy lady with such a 
despair of obtaining public justice, that they did struggle 
hard, not, as it is said, to try the offence by a foreign 
jury, but to try the offence at a distant place, in the capital, 
where the authority of the Court might keep public justice 
in some sort of countenance. That application was 
refused; and justly did you, my Lord, and the learned 
judges, your brethren, ground yourselves upon the reason 
which you gave. * We will not/ said you, ‘ give a judicial 
sanction to a reproach of such a scandalous atrocity upon 
any county in the land, much less upon the second city in 
it.’—‘ I do remember/ said one of you, ‘ a case, which 
happened not twenty years since. A similar crime was 
committed on two young women of the name of Kennedy: 
it was actually necessary to guard them through two 
counties with a military force as they went to prosecute ; 
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that mean and odious bias, that the dregs of every com¬ 
munity will feel by natural sympathy with everything 
base, was in favour of the prisoners. Every means was 
used to try and baffle justice, by practising upon the 
modesty and constancy of the prosecutrixes and their 
friends ; but the infatuated populace, that had assembled 
together to celebrate the triumph of an acquittal, were 
the unwilling spectators of the vindication of the law. 
The Court recollected that particular respect is duo to the 
female who nobly comes forward to vindicate the law, 
and gives protection to her sex. The jury remembered 
what they owed to their oaths, to their families, to their 
country. They felt as became the fathers of families, 
and foresaw what the hideous consequence would be of 
impunity in a case of manifest guilt. They pronounced 
that verdict which saved their characters, and the offenders 
were executed. 5 I am glad that the Court of King’s 
Bench did not yield to the despair which had taken place 
in the minds of those who were anxious to bring the pro¬ 
secution forward. I am glad the prisoner was sent to 
this bar, in order that you may decide upon it. I have 
stated to you, gentlemen of the jury, the facts that I con¬ 
ceive material. I have stated that it was necessary, and 
my duty as counsel for the Crown, to give you an exact 
idea of the nature of the offence, of the evidence, and of 
the law, that you may be enabled to combine the whole 
case together, and to pronounce such a verdict as shall 
fairly decide the question, which you are sworn to try, 
between the prisoner and *tke public. Anything I say, 
either as to the fact or as to the law, ought not to attract 
anything more than bare attention for a single moment. 
It should make no impression upon your belief unless 
confirmed by credible evidence. I am merely stating facts 
from instruction, but I am not a witness. I am also 
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obliged, as I told you, to make observations as to the law, 
but that is wholly submitted to the Court, to which it is 
your duty, as well as mine, to bow with all becoming 
deference and respect.” 

Having here stated the law as applicable to the facts, 
Mr Curran thus proceeded—“ I know what kind of defence 
may be set up. There are some defences, which, if they 
can be established clearly, must acquit the prisoner. If 
he did not do this, if she was not taken away, or if Sir 
Henry took no share in the transaction, there can be no 
doubt in the case. It will be for your consciences to say, 
whether this be a mere tale of the imagination, unsupported 
by truth, and uncorroborated by evidence. It is material, 
however, to state to you, that, as soon as guilt is once 
established in the eye of the law, nothing that the party 
can do can have any sort of retrospect, so as to purge 
that criminality, if once completed. It is out of the 
power of the expiring victim of a death-blow, to give any 
release or acquittal to his murderer ; it is out of the power 
of any human creature, upon whom an illegal offence has 
been committed, by any act of forgiveness, to purge that 
original guilt; and, therefore, the semblance of a marriage 
is entirely out of the question. In the case of the Misses 
Kennedy, the young ladies had been obliged to submit to 
a marriage and cohabitation for a length of time ; yet the 
offenders were most justly convicted, and suffered death. 
It is, therefore, necessary for you to keep your minds and 
understandings so fixed upon the material points of the 
charge, as that, in the course of the examination, no side¬ 
long view of the subject may mislead or divert your atten¬ 
tion. The point before you is, whether the crime was 
once committed; and if so, nothing after happening can 
make any sort of difference upon the subject. 

“ It has been,” continued he, “ my most anxious wish to 
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abstain, as far as was consistent with my duty, from every 
the remotest expression of contumely or disrespect to the 
unhappy prisoner at the bar ; or to say or to do anything 
that might unhinge his mind or distract his recollection, so 
as to disable him from giving his whole undisturbed reflection 
to the consideration of his defence; but it is also a sacred 
duty, which every man placed in my situation owes to 
public justice, to take care, under the affectation of false 
humanity, not to suffocate that charge which it is his duty 
to unfold, nor to frustrate the force of that evidence which 
it is his duty to develope. Painful must it be to the 
counsel, to the jury, and the Court, who are bound by their 
respective duties, to prosecute, to convict, and to pro¬ 
nounce ; and to draw' down the stroke of public justice, 
even upon the guilty head ; but despicable would they all 
be, if, instead of surrendering the criminal to the law, they 
could abandon the law to the criminal; if, instead of 
having mercy upon outraged justice and injured innocence, 
they should squander their disgraceful sympathy upon 
guilt alone. Justice may weep; but she must strike, 
where she ought not to spare. We, too, ought to lament; 
but, when we mourn over crimes, let us take care that there 
be no crimes of our own upon which our tears should be 
shed. Gentlemen, you cannot be surprised that I hold 
this language to you. Had this case no reference to any 
country but our own, the extraordinary circumstances 
attending it, which are known to the whole nation, would 
well warrant much more than I have said. But you can¬ 
not forget that the eyes of another country also are upon 
you; another country, which is now the source of your 
legislation. You are not ignorant of what sort of character 
is given of us there—by what sort of men, and from what 
kind of motive. Alas ! we have no power of contradicting 
the cruel calumnies that are there heaped upon us, in 
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defiance, of notorious truth, and of common mercy and 
humanity ; but, when we are there charged with being a 
barbarous race of savages, with whom no measures can 
be held, upon whose devoted heads legislation can only 
pour down laws of fire, we can easily, by our misconduct, 
furnish proof that a much less willing belief may corroborate 
their evidence, and turn their falsehood into truth. Once 
more, and for the last time, let me say to you, you have 
heard the charge. Believe nothing upon my statement. 
Hear and weigh the evidence. If you doubt its truth, 
acquit without hesitation. By the laws of every country, 
because by those of eternal justice, doubt and acquittal are 
synonymous terms. If, on the other hand, the guilt of the 
prisoner shall unhappily be clearly proved, remember what 
you owe to your fame, your conscience, and your country. 
I shall ttouble you no further, but shall call evidence in 
support of the indictment; and I have not a doubt that 
there will be such a verdict given, whether of conviction 
or acquittal, as may hereafter be spoken of without kindling 
any shame in yourselves or your country.” 
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Plate-warmer.—To Sleep.—The green Spot that blooms on the Dosert of 
Life.—Tlio Meridian is passed. 


From this period lie continued in considerable practice in 
his profession, alternately devoted to its duties, and to 
the enjoyments of society—enjoyments, indeed, which the 
business must have been very urgent that could tempt 
him to relinquish. An attention to the pleasures, to the 
exclusion of the labours of life, has been made a constant 
article of accusation against him, certainly not without 
some foundation ; but it is one to which he always gave a 
most indignant denial. However, his notions of industry 
were very ludicrous. An hour to him was a day to an¬ 
other man; and in his intellectual capabilities his idleness 
found a powerful auxiliary. His natural genius never 
deserted him—the want of legal learning was compen¬ 
sated by eloquence, ingenuity, and wit; and if it must 
be conceded that there were many men, as lawyers, his 
superiors, it may be maintained, with much more justice, 
that there was no one as advocate, his equal. A dis¬ 
tinction has, indeed, in almost all ages and all countries, 
been attempted to be drawn between the man of eloquence 
and the man of learning in this profession, as if it were 
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quite impossible for the same person to be at once brilliant 
and profound. The reason of this is very obvious. Genius 
is a gift but sparingly bestowed—industry is in the power 
of every blockhead ; and therefore it is that the multitude 
are interested in detracting from the excellence to which 
they aspire in vain. Pope’s learned serjeants in West¬ 
minster Hall, who undervalued the learning, because they 
could not rival the genius of Lord Mansfield, were, in their 
own parlance, human precedents for many of Curran’s 
calumniators— 

“ Each had a gravity would make you split, 

And shook his head at Murray as a icit.” 

It is, indeed, a very easy, but at the same time a very 
significant method of condemnation. Every barrister can 
“shake his head;” and too often, like Sheridan’s Lord 
Burleigh, it is the only proof he vouchsafes of his wisdom. 
Curran used to call these fellows “legal pearl-divers.” 
“You may observe them,” he would say, “their heads 
barely under water—their eyes shut, and ail index floating 
behind them, displaying the precise degree of their purity 
and their depth.” 

In his early day it is indisputable that black-letter 
learning was not so much cultivated by the profession as 
it is at present. The parliament was local. A seat in it 
was the aim of every young barrister’s ambition ; and to 
excel in that assembly, eloquence was much more neces¬ 
sary than learning. The consequence was, that most men 
calculated to shine in the courts, rather aimed at being 
advocates than lawyers ; and, indeed, the very highest 
forensic elevation too often depended upon political import¬ 
ance. That day has, however, now passed away; and 
let us hope that in the learning, the integrity, and the 
eloquence of her bench and her bar, Ireland may find 
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some compensation for the loss of her parliament, and the 
ruin of her independence. However, it is a great mistake 
to suppose that Mr Curran was universally indolent. It 
is quite impossible that any man who had not, at some 
time or other, devoted himself seriously to study, could 
have attained his acquisitions and his accomplishments. 
He was a most admirable classical scholar ; with the whole 
range of English literature he was perfectly acquainted ; 
he not only spoke French like a native, but was familiar 
with every eminent author in that language ; and he had 
acquired a knowledge of music, that entitled him more to 
the character of a master than a proficient. His execu¬ 
tion both on the violin and the violoncello was admirable, 
and the exquisite euphony of his sentences may perhaps 
be traced to his indefatigable attention to this study. 
Verbal discordance naturally enough offended the ear 
which had habituated itself to tones of harmony. 

He had also what I would rather call a propensity, than 
a taste, for poetry. Whether it resulted from an affecta¬ 
tion of singularity, or from the sincerity of judgment, his 
opinions upon this subject always struck me as very wild 
and whimsical. There are many, perhaps, who may 
remember his table dissertations upon Milton ; and I 
choose to call them dissertations, although delivered in 
conversation, because they were literally committed to 
memory. It was very easy, in vulgar phrase, to draw on 
him for the criticism ; and, to do him justice, he never 
refused acceptance. That criticism was certainly a 
finished specimen, at once of his want of taste, and of 
his wonderful talents. He hated Milton like one of the 
inhabitants of his own pandemonium. His choice of a 
subject, which had so long perplexed the poet, he thought 
peculiarly injudicious. “ If the theme was true,” he would 
say, “ it ought not to be the topic of profane poetry ; and 
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if it was not true, it would be very easy to have invented 
one more interesting.” He would then run through the 
management of the poem, in a strain of alternate ridicule 
and sublimity, that was quite amazing. It was as impos¬ 
sible to hear his disbelief that the Almighty could wage 
war upon his angels, without an awful admiration ; as 
it was his description of primitive simplicity, without 
laughter. Adam and Eve were certainly treated with very 
little filial reverence. However, here I must be under¬ 
stood to represent him rather as criticising the poet, than 
giving his own opinions upon those awful subjects. What¬ 
ever those opinions were, it was not for me to scrutinise 
them ; but it is only an act of strict justice to his memory 
to say, that I never heard from his lips an irreverent word 
against religion. He was far too wise for any such impiety. 
He was far too witty to have recourse for ridicule to such 
solemnities; and I am convinced, even if he had enter¬ 
tained any doubts upon the subject, he would have been 
horror-stricken at the thought of unfixing faith by their 
communication. Indeed, so little idea had he of any real 
happiness in this world without some religious reference 
to the next, that he had a two-fold recommendation which 
he advised every young man to adopt—first, to marry a 
manageable wife ; and next, if he had no religion, by all 
means to adopt one. Upon this subject, as well as upon 
many others, the vilest calumnies were let loose against 
him; but those who invented, and those who circulated 
such aspersions, knew him very little. It was the pitiful 
invention of defeated rivalry, echoed by the gossiping of 
habitual scandal; and the miserable intellect which could 
not emulate, resorted to the mean revenge of defamation. 
But it would ill become the man he honoured with his 
friendship, not to shield him from the heaviness of such 
an imputation. His speeches are full of the most sublime 
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illustrations from the sacred writings, all expressed with a 
manifest sincerity, and evincing a far from common fami¬ 
liarity with the holy volume. 

Proofs enough might be adduced both from his writings 
and his speeches, that his opinions were neither concealed 
nor sceptical. In a speech so far back as 1787, he thus 
answers a sneer upon this subject:—“I respect the clergy; 
I will never hear of any attempt to injure them. There 
is only one religion on earth I respect more than the 
Protestant, but I confess there is one — the Christian 
religion.” Again, after an interval of many years, in 
1814, we find him, in the confidence of private inter¬ 
course, thus unbosoming himself to a friend: “ I don’t 
like the state of my health. If it were merely maladie, 
under sailing orders for the undiscovered country, I 
should not quarrel with the passport. There is nothing 
gloomy in my religious impressions, and they are not 
shallow. I ought to have been better—I know also, that 
others have been as blameable; and I have rather a 
cheerful reliance upon mercy, than an abject fear of 
justice.” 

Let, then, no polluted hand presume to add the name 
of Curran to the accursed list of infidelity. He is passed 
away to the tribunal alone competent either to interrogate 
or to adjudge him ; and I have no doubt that I could 
have fully and perfectly attested his religious faith, if, 
during his life, I had had the temerity to inquire it. But 
it has always struck me that those are matters between 
man and his Creator, into which an inquisition is as 
impudent as it would be vain, and the assumption of 
which has been the origin of unutterable mischief. If 
Christians did not interfere with one another upon 
mysteries, perhaps the plain and indisputable essentials 
of Christianity might be more purely practised. But 
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•where each man, in place of attending to his own salva¬ 
tion, employs his time in erecting some standard by which 
his neighbour’s belief is to be adjudged, recrimination too 
often occupies the place of mutual forgiveness, and perse¬ 
cution follows the footsteps of religion, effacing them with 
blood. On this subject, Mr Curran had no idea of 
permitting human interference with regard to himself ; 
and he would never have thought of exercising it with 
respect to others. Provided the doctrines of the Gospel 
were practised, he thought it a matter of very little 
consequence in what garb they were preached. Religion 
was divine—its forms were human. There is no doubt 
there were times when lie was subject to the most extreme 
despondency; but the origin of this was visible enough, 
without having recourse to any mysterious inquiries. It 
was the case with him as it is with every person whose 
spirits are apt to be occasionally excited—the depression 
is at intervals in exact proportion. Like a bow over¬ 
strained, the mind relaxes in consequence of the exertion. 
He was naturally extremely sensitive—domestic misfor¬ 
tunes rendered his home unhappy—he flew for a kind of 
refuge into public life ; and the political ruin of his 
country, leaving him without an object of private enjoy¬ 
ment or of patriotic hope, flung him upon his own heart- 
devouring reflections. He was at those times a striking 
instance of his own remark upon the disadvantages 
attendant on too refined a sensibility. “ Depend upon 
it, my dear friend,” said he, “ it is a serious misfortune in 
life to have a mind more sensitive or more cultivated 
than common—it naturally elevates its possessor into a 
region which he must be doomed to find nearly unin¬ 
habited ! ” It was a deplorable thing to see him, in the 
decline of life, when visited by this constitutional melan¬ 
choly. I have not unfrequently accompanied him in his 
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walks upon such occasions, almost at the hour of midnight. 
He had gardens attached to the Priory, of which he was 
particularly fond ; and into these gardens, when so 
affected, no matter at what hour, he used to ramble. It 
was then almost impossible to divert his mind from 
themes of sadness. The gloom of his own thoughts 
discoloured everything, and from calamity to calamity he 
would wander on—seeing in the future, nothing for hope, 
and in the past, nothing but disappointment. You could 
not recognise in him the same creature who, but an hour 
preceding, had “ set the table in a roar ”—his gibes, his 
merriment, his flashes of wit, were all extinguished. He 
had a favourite little daughter, who was a sort of musical 
prodigy. She died at the age of twelve, and he had 
her buried in the midst of a small grove just adjoining 
this garden. A little rustic memorial was raised over her, 
and often and often have I seen him, “ the tears chasing 
each other ” down his cheeks, point to his daughter’s 
monumenjt, and “ wish to be with her, and at rest.” 

Such, at times, was the man before whose very look 
not merely gravity, but sadness has often vanished— 
who has given birth to more enjoyment, and uttered 
more wit, than perhaps any of his contemporaries in any 
country—who had in him materials for social happiness, 
such as we cannot hope again to see combined in any 
one ; and whose death has cast, I fear, a permanent 
eclipse upon the festivities of his circle. Yet even these 
melancholy hours were not without their moral. They 
proved the nothingness of this world’s gifts—the worse 
than inutility, of this world’s attainments ; they forced 
the mind into involuntary reflection ; they showed a 
fellow-creature enriched with the finest natural endow¬ 
ments, having acquired the most extensive reputation, 
without a pecuniary want or a professional rival, yet 
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weighed down with a constitutional depression that left 
the poorest wealthy, and the humblest happy, in the 
comparison. Nor were they without a kind of mournful 
interest: he spoke as under such circumstances no human 
being but himself could have spoken—his mind was so 
very strangely constituted; such an odd medley of the 
romantic and the humorous ; now soaring into regions of 
light and sublimity for illustrations, and now burrowing 
under ground for such ludicrous and whimsical examples ; 
drawing the most strange inferences from causes so 
remote, and accompanied at times with gestures so comic, 
that the smile and the tear often irresistibly met during 
the recital. Perhaps, after one of those scenes of misery, 
when he had walked himself tired, and wept himself tear¬ 
less, he would again return into the house, where the pic¬ 
ture of some friend, or the contingency of some accident, 
recalling an early or festive association, would hurry him 
into the very extreme of cheerfulness ! His spirits rose— 
his wit returned—the jest, and the tale, and the anecdote 
pushed each other aside in an almost endless variety, and 
day dawned upon him, the happiest, the pleasantest, and 
the most fascinating of companions. The friends whom 
he admitted to intimacy may, pei-haps, recognise him, even 
in this hurried sketch, as he must have often appeared to 
them in the hospitalities of the Priory ; but, alas! the 
look all-eloquent—the eye of fire—the tongue of harmony 
—the exquisite address that gave a charm to everything, 
and spell-bound those who heard him, are gone for ever! 

In order rather that as much as possible of him should 
bo preserved than that they should be considered as 
ostentatiously put forward, I have collected the follow¬ 
ing fragments of his poetry. They were written, it is 
true, more for amusement than for fame ; but everything 
left by such a man, no matter what may be its merit;, 
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deserves care, as a curiosity. During his lighter hours, 
he was fond of employing himself in this laborious trifling, 
not wishing, as he said, like Judge Blackstone, to take 
leave of the Muses until he had made their acquaintance. 
Such little efforts gave him the appearance of business 
and the relaxation of idleness ; and when he could not 
bring his mind to any serious study, he was willing to do 
anything rather than it should be supposed he was doing 
nothing. There is no doubt, however, that if, from his 
early years, he had made poetry his profession—for such, 
from modern copyrights, it may almost be called—he 
would have risen to very considerable eminence. I think 
no person who peruses his speeches with attention will 
feel disposed to deny that lie had the genuine elements 
of poetry in his mind—the fire, the energy, the wildness 
of imagination—the os magna soniturum , and all the 
requisites which criticism requires in the character. 

These specimens are selected from a great many ; and 
no matter what may be their intrinsic merit, the compo¬ 
sition of them had, no doubt, its use in matters of more 
importance. There are few studies which give the orator 
a greater copiousness, and, at the same time, a greater 
facility and felicity of phrase, than poetry. To suit the 
rhyme or harmonise the metre, requires not merely genius, 
but industry ; and the variety of words which must neces¬ 
sarily be rejected, gives at once a familiarity with the 
language, and a fastidiousness in the use of it. Thus, 
it is a truth, that many who have attained the greatest 
name in eloquence, commenced their career by the study 
of the Muses. Cicero himself did not disdain to be their 
votary, and, in more modern times, we find the names of 
Chatham, Fox, Lord Mansfield, and a number of other 
equally successful orators, courting their inspiration. In 
this point of view it is, rather than as soliciting for him 
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the name of a poet, that I have committed the following 
frauds upon the album of some fair one, now, perhaps, 
like Waller’s Sacharissa, grown too old for poetry. 


THE PLATE WARMER. 

In days of yore, when mighty Jove 
With boundless sway ruled all above, 

He sometimes chanced abroad to roam 
For comforts often missed at home : 

For Juno, though a loving wife, 

Yet loved the din of household strife ; 

Like her own peacocks, proud and shrill, 

She forced him oft against his will, 

Henpecked and overmatched, to fly, 

Leaving her, empress of the sky, 

And hoping on our earth to find 
Some fair, less vocal and more kind. 

But soon the sire of men and gods 
Grew weary of our low abodes ; 

Tired with his calendar of saints, 

Their squalling loves, their dire complaints,— 
For queens themselves, when queens are frail, 
And forced for justcst cause to rail, 

To find themselves at last betrayed, 

Will scold just like a lady’s-maid ; 

And thus poor Jove again is driven, 

O sad resource ! again to heaven. 

Downcast, and surfeited with freaks, 

The cropsick Thunderer upward sneaks, 

More like a loser than a winner, 

And almost like an earthly sinner : 

Half quenched the lustre of his eyes, 

And lank the curl that shakes the skies; 

His doublet buttoned to his chin, 

Hides the torn tucker folded in. 

Scarce well resolved to go or stay, 

He onward takes his ling’ring way, 

For well he knows the bed of roses 
On which great Juno’s mate reposes. 
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At length to heaven’s high portal come, 

No smile, no squeeze, to welcome home, 

With nose uptossed, and bitter sneer, 

She scowls upon her patient clear : 

From morn till noon, from noon till night, 
’Twas still a lecture to the wight; 

And yet the morning, sooth to say, 

Was far the mildest of the day ; 

For in those regions of the sky, 

The goddesses are rather shy 
To beard the nipping early airs, 

And, therefore, come not soon dow T n stairs; 

But, snugly wrapt, sit up and read, 

Or take their chocolate in bed. 

So Jove his breakfast took in quiet, 

Looks there might be, but yet no riot, 

And had good store of list’ners come, 

It might have been no silent room ; 

But she, like our theatric wenches, 

Loved not to play to empty benches. 

Her brows close met in hostile form, 

She heaves the symptoms of the storm ; 

But yet the storm itself, repressed, 

Labours prelusive in her breast, 

Reserved as music for that hour 
When every male and female power 
Should crowd the festive board around, 

With nectar and ambrosia crowned, 

In wreathed smiles and garlands dressed, 

With Jove to share the generous feast. 

’Twas then the snowy-elbowed queen 
Drew forth the stores of rage and spleen ; 
’Twas then the gathered storm she sped, 
Full-levelled at the Thunderer’s head. 

In descant dire she chanted o’er 
The tale so often told before— 

His graceless gambols here on earth, 

The secret meeting, secret birth ; 

His country freaks in dells and valleys, 

In town, o’er Strands and Cranbourne Alleys; 
Here lifts his burglar hands the latch, 

There scrambles through the peasant’s thatch : 
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When such a prowling fox gets loose, 

What honest man can keep his goose % 

Nor was the Theban feat untold, 

Trinoctial feat so famed of old; 

When Night the pandar vigil kept, 

And Phoebus snored as if he’d slept. 

And then Europa, hateful name ! 

A god, a bull ! 0 fie for shame ! 

When vagrant love can cost so dear, 

No wonder we’ve no nursery here ; 

No wonder, when imperial Jove 
Can meanly hunt each paltry love, 

Sometimes on land, sometimes on water, 

With this man’s wife and that man’s daughter, 
If I must wear a matron willow, 

And lonely press a barren pillow. 

When Leda, too, thought fit to wander, 

She found her paramour a gander ; 

And did his godship mount the nest, 

And take his turn to hatch and rest % 

And did he purvey for their food, 

And mince it for the odious brood ? 

The eagle winked and drooped his wing, 

Scarce to the dusky bolt could cling, 

And looked as if he thought his lord 
A captain with a wooden sword; 

While Juno’s bird displayed on high 
The thousand eyes of jealousy. 

Hermes looked arch, and Venus leered, 
Minerva bridled, Momus sneered ; 

Poor Hebe trembled, simple lass, 

And spilt the wine and broke the glass. 

Jove felt the weather rather rough, 

And thought long since’t had blown enough. 
His knife and fork unused, were crossed, 

His temper and his dinner lost; 

For ere the vesper peal was done, 

The viands were as cold as stone. 

This Venus saw, and grieved to see ; 

For though she thought Jove rather free, 

Yet at his idle pranks she smiled, 

As wanderings of a beast beguiled ; 
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Nor wondered if astray he run, 

For well she knew her scapegrace son ; 
And who can hope his way to find, 

When blind, and guided by the blind \ 

Her finger to her brow she brought, 

And gently touched the source of thought, 
The unseen fountain of the brain, 

Where Fancy breeds her shadowy train : 
The vows that ever were to last, 

But wither ere the lip they’ve passed; 

The secret hope, the secret fear, 

That heaves the sigh, or prompts the tear ; 
The ready turn, the quick disguise, 

That cheats the lover’s watchful eyes : 

So from the rock the sorcerer’s wand 
The gushing waters can command ; 

So quickly started from the mind 
The lucky thought she wished to find. 

Her mantle round her then she threw, 

Of twilight made, of modest hue : 

The warp by mother Night was spun, 

And shot athwart with beams of sun, 

But beams first drawn through murky air, 
To spunge the gloss and dim the glare ; 
Thus gifted with a double charm, 

Like love, ’twas secret and ’twas warm ; 

It was the very same she wore 
On Simois’ banks, when, long before, 

The sage Anchises formed the plan 
Of that so grave and godlike man, 

Whose fame o’ertopped the topmost star, 
For arts of peace and deeds of war ; 

So famed for fighting and for praying, 

For courting warm and cool betraying ; 
Who showed poor Dido all on fire, 

That Cyprus was not far from Tyre ; 

The founder of Hesperian hopes, 

Sire of her demi-gods and popes. 

And now her car the Paphian queen 
Ascends, her car of sea-bright green. 

Her Graces slim, with golden locks, 

Sat smiling on the dicky-box, 
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While Cupid wantons with a sparrow 
That perched upon the urchin’s arrow. 

She gave the word, and through the sky 
Her doves th’ according pinions ply; 

As bounding thought, as glancing light, 

So swift they wing their giddy flight; 

They pass the Wain, they pass the sun, 

The comet’s burning train they shun ; 

Lightly they skim the ocean vast, 

And touch the Lemnian isle at last. 

Here Venus checks their winged speed, 

And sets them free to rest or feed, 

She bids her Graces sport the while, 

Or pick sweet posies round the isle, 

But cautions them against mishaps, 

For Lemnos is the isle of traps ; 

Beware the lure of vulgar toys, 

And fly from bulls and shepherd boys. 

A cloud of smoke that climbs the sky, 
Bespeaks the forge of Vulcan nigh : 

Thither her way the goddess bends, 

Her darling son her steps attends, 

Led by the sigh that Zephyr breathes, 

That round her roseate neck he wreathes. 

The plastic god of fire is found, 

His various labours scattered round ; 

Unfinished bars, and bolts, and portals, 

Cages for gods, and chains for mortals : 

’Twas iron-work upon commission, 

For a romance’s first edition. 

Soon as the beauteous queen he spied, 

A sting of love, a sting of pride, 

A pang N of shame, of faith betrayed, 

By turns his labouring breast invade. 

But Venus quelled them with a smile 
That might a wiser god beguile : 

’Twas mixed with shame, ’twas mixed with love, 
To mix it with a blush she strove. 

With hobbling steps he comes to greet 
The faithless guest with welcome meet : 
Pyracmon saw the vanquished god, 

And gives to Steropes the nod ; 
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He winks to Brontes, as to say, 

We may be just as well away, 

They’ve got some iron in the fire : 

So all three modestly retire. 

“ And now, sweet Venus, tell,” he cries, 

“ What cause has brought thee from the skies ? 
Why leave the seat of mighty Jove ? 

Alas ! I fear it was not love. 

What claim to love could Vulcan boast, 

An outcast on an exile coast, 

Condemned in this sequestered isle 
To sink beneath unseemly toil ? 

’Tis not for me to lead the war, 

Or guide the day’s refulgent car ; 

’Tis not for me the dance to twine ; 

’Tis not for me to court the Nine; 

No vision whispers to my dream; 

No muse inspires my wakeful theme ; 

No string, responsive to my art, 

Gives the sweet note that thrills the heart; 

The present is with gloom o’ercast, 

And sadness feeds upon the past. 

Say then ; for, ah ! it can’t be love, 

What cause has brought thee from above ? ” 

So spoke the god in jealous mood ; 

The wily goddess thus pursued : 

“ And canst thou, Vulcan, thus decline 
The meeds of praise so justly thine ? 

To whom, the fav’rite son of heaven, 

The mystic powers of fire are given : 

That fire that feeds the star of night, 

And fills the solar beam with light; 

That bids the stream of life to glow 
Through air, o’er earth, and depths below. 
Thou deignest not to court the Nine, 

Nor yet the mazy dance to twine ; 

But these light gifts of verse and song 
To humbler natures must belong. 

Behold yon oak that seems to reign 
The monarch of the subject plain ; 

No flowers beneath his arms are found 
To bloom and fling their fragrance round ; 
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Abashed in his overwhelming shade, 

Their scents must die, their leaves must fade. 
Thou dost not love through wastes of war 
Headlong to drive the ensanguined car, 

That sweeps whole millions to the grave; 

Thine is the nobler art to save : 

Formed by thy hand, the tempered shield 
Safe brings the warrior from the field ; 

Ah ! couldst thou but thy mother see, 

Her every thought attached to thee! 

Not the light love that lives a day, 

Which its own sighs can blow away, 

But fixed and fervent in her breast, 

The wish to make the blesser blest. 

Then give thy splendid lot its due, 

And view thyself as others view. 

Great sure thou art, when from above 
I come a supplicant from Jove : 

For Jove himself laments, like thee, 

To find no fate from suffering free : 

"Dire is the strife when Juno rails, 

And fierce the din his ear assails; 

In vain the festive board is crowned. 

No joys at that sad board are found ; 

And when the storm is spent at last, 

The dinner's cold, and Jove must fast. 

Couldst thou not then with skill divine, 

For every cunning art is thine, 

Contrive some spring, some potent chain, 

That might an angry tongue restrain, 

Or find at least some mystic charm, 

To keep the sufferer’s viands warm ? 

Should great success thy toils befriend, 

What glory must the deed attend ; 

What joy through all the realms above ; 

What high rewards from grateful jove ! 

How blessed ! could I behold thee rise 
To thy lost station in the skies ; 

How sweet! should vows thou may’st have thought 
Or lightly kept or soon forgot, 

Which wayward fates had seemed to sever, 

Those knots retie, and bind for ever.” 
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She said, and sighed, or seemed to sigh, 
And downward cast her conscious eye, 

To leave the god more free to gaze ;— 

Who can withstand the voice of praise ? 

By beauty charmed, by flattery won, 

Each doubt, each jealous fear is gone ; 

No more was bowed his anxious head, 

His heart was cheered, he smiled, and said: 
“ And couldst thou vainly hope to find 
A power that female tongue can bind 
Sweet friend ! ’fcwere easier far to drain 
The waters from the unruly main, 

Or quench the stars, or bid the sun 
No more his destined courses run. 

By laws as old as earth or ocean, 

That tongue is a perpetual motion, 

Which marks the longitude of speech : 

To curb its force no power can reach ; 

Its privilege is raised above 
The sceptre of imperial Jove. 

Thine other wish, some mystic charm 
To keep the sufferer’s viands warm, 

I know no interdict of fate 

Which says that art mayn’t warm a plate. 

The model, too, I’ve got for that, 

I take it from thy gipsy hat; 

I saw thee thinking o’er, the past, 

I saw thine eye-beam upward cast, 

I saw the concave catch the ray. 

And turn its course another way; 

Reflected back upon thy cheek, 

It glowed upon the dimple sleek .” 

The willing task was soon begun, 

And soon the grateful labour done ; 

The ore, obedient to his hand, 

Assumes a shape to his command; 

The tripod base stands firm below, 

The burnished sides ascending grow; 
Divisions apt the interior bound, 

With vaulted roof the top is crowned. 

The artist, amorous and vain, 

Delights the structure to explain ; 
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To show how rays converging meet, 

And light is gathered into heat. 

Within its verge he flings a rose, 

Behold how fresh and fair it glows; 
O’erpowered by heat, now see it waste, 
Like vanished love its fragrance past; 
Pleased with the gift, the Papliian queen 
Remounts her car of sea-bright green ; 
The gloomy god desponding sighs, 

To see her car ascend the skies, 

And strains its less’ning form to trace, 

Till sight is lost in misty space. 

Then sullen yields his clouded brain 
To converse with habitual pain. 

The goddess now arrived above, 
Displays the shining gift of love, 

And shows fair Hebe how to lay 
The plates of gold in order gay. 

The gods and goddesses admire 
The labour of the god of fire, 

And give it a high-sounding name, 

Such as might hand it down to feme. 

If ’twere to us, weak mortals, given 
To know the names of tilings in heaven , 
But on our sublunary earth 
We have no words of noble birth, 

And e’en our bards, in loftiest lays, 

Must use the populace of phrase. 

However called it may have been, 

For many a circling year ’twas seen 
To glitter at each rich repast, 

As long as heaven was doomed to last. 

But faithless lord—and angry wife— 
Repeated faults—rekindled strife— 
Abandoned all domestic cares, 

To ruin sunk their own affairs. 

Th’ immortals quit the troubled sky, 

And down for rest and shelter fly. 

Some seek the plains, and some the woods, 
And some the brink of foaming floods. 
Venus, from grief, religious grown, 

Endows a meeting-house in town; 
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And Hermes fills the shop next door 
With drugs far brought, a healthful store ; 
What fate the Graces fair befell, 

The muse has learned, but will not tell. 

To try and make affliction sweeter, 

Momus descends and lives with Peter ; 
Though scarcely seen th’ external ray, 

With Peter, all within is day— 

For there, the lamp by nature given 
Was fed by sacred oil from heaven. 
Condemned a learned rod to rule, 

Minerva keeps a Sunday school. 

With happier lot, the god of day 
To Brighton wings his minstrel way. 

There come, a master touch lie flings, 

With flying hand across the strings ; 

Sweet flow the accents, soft and clear, 

And strike upon a kindred ear; 

Admitted soon a welcome guest. 

The god partakes the royal feast, 

Pleased to escape the vulgar throng, 

And find a judge of sense and song. 

Meantime, from Jove's high tenement, 
To auction everything is sent— 

O grief!—to auction here below ! 

The gazing crowd admire the show— 
Celestial beds, imperial screens, 

Busts, pictures, lustres, bright tureens. 
With kindling zeal the bidders vie, 

The dupe is spurred by puffer sly, 

And many a splendid prize knocked down, 
Is sent to many a part of town. 

But all that’s most divinely great 

Is borne to-'s, in-Street. 

Th' enraptured owner loves to trace 
Each prototype of heavenly grace— 

In ev’ry utensil can find 
Expression, gesture, action, mind. 

Now burns with gen’rous zeal to teach 
That lore which he alone can reach; 

And gets, lest pigmy words might flag, 

A glossary from Brobdignag; 
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To teach in prose, or chant in rhyme, 

Of furniture the true sublime, 

And teach the ravished world the rules 
For casting pans and building schools. 
Poor Vulcan’s gift, among the rest, 

Is sold, and decks a mortal’s feast, 
Bought by a goodly Alderman, 

Who loved his plate, and loved his can ; 
And when the feast his worship) slew, 

His lady sold it to a Jew. 

From him, by various chances cast, 

Long timo from hand to hand it past:— 
To tell them all would but prolong 
The lingering of a tiresome song ; 

Yet still it look’d as good as new, 

The wearing prov’d the fabric true ; 

Now mine, perhaps, by Fate's decree, 

Dear Lady R-, I send it thee; 

And when the giver’s days are told, 

And when his ashes shall be cold, 

May it retain its pristine charm, 

And keep with thee his mem’ry warm ! 


TO SLEEP. 

0 Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eyelid down, 

For Mem’ry, see! with Eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own : 

I know her by her robe of mourning, 

I know her by her faded light, 

When faithful with the gloom returning, 
She comes to bid a sad good-night. 

0 ! let me hear with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that's past; 
0 ! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 
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And now, O Sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore; 

While fearful hope through tears is beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more. 


THE GREEN SPOT THAT BLOOMS ON THE 
DESERT OF LIFE. 

O’er the desert of life where you vainly pursued 

Those phantoms of hope which their promise disown, 

Have you e’er met some spirit divinely endued, 

That so kindly could say, You don’t suffer alone ? 

And however your fate may have smiled or have frowned, 
Will she deign still to share as the friend and the wife ? 

Then make her the pulse of your heart, for you’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the desert of life. 

Does she love to recall the past moments so dear, 

When the sweet pledge of faith was confidingly given, 

When the lip spoke in voice of affection sincere, 

And the vow was exchanged and recorded in heaven ? 

Does she wish to rebind what already was bound, 

And draw closer the claim of the friend and the wife ? 

Then make her the pulse of your heart, for you’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the desert of life. 


THE MERIDIAN IS PAST. 


The Meridian is passed, and the comfortless west 
Now calls the dull evening of life to repose ; 

Say, then, thou worn heart, why not yield thee to rest ? 
Or, why court the return of thy joys or thy woes 1 
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If thy noon-tide affection so coldly was paid, 

With whateer it possessed, or of warmth or of light, 

Say, what can’st thou hope when thou sink’st to the shade, 
But in vain to lament by the cold star of night ? 

Or, perhaps thou but wishest those hours to review, 

Which so deeply thy pains and thy jfleasures could move 

When Hope, flattering Hope, to thy passion untrue, 

Called the soft voice of friendship the sweet note of love. 

Oh ! then let fond mem’ry recall every scene, 

Every word, look, or gesture, that touched thee the most 

Let her tears, where ’tis Aided, refresh the faint green, 

And though joy may escape, let no suffering be lost. 

Let each precious remembrance be cherished with care, 

Let thy inmost recess be their consecrate shrine, 

Let the form, too, of her so adored be found there, 

Such as friendship may wonder how love could design. 

And when oft the lone mourner her image reviews, 

Let her eye scorn to fill, or her bosom to heave ; 

And if infidel love to believe shall refuse, 

Be thou once more a dupe, and let fancy deceive. 
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Sketches of some of the more eminent legal characters in Curran’s time.— A list 
of a few duels fought by lawyers in those days.—Judge Fletcher’s charge th 
Rex v. Fenton, at the assizes of Sligo.—Lord Norbury.—Specimen o£ his 
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Before Mr Curran passes away from the scene of his 
professional triumphs, it may not be uninteresting to cast 
a glance at some of the associates from whom he sepa¬ 
rated.* It was a generation without parallel, perhaps, in 
legal annals, and furnished characters so peculiar, and 
details so whimsical, that our more disciplined posterity m%y 
well doubt the recordt—to the truth of which, however, 

, 4 ' ' 

* In this sketch the reader will pardon one or two anachronisms. These 
chiefly occur in the notices of Lord Plunket and Chief-Justis^; Bushe, and 
seemed necessary, in order that their subsequent splendid car^m||buld not be 

omitted. ifllP 

f As a proof of how different Ireland was, not many years the birth of 

some of the persons alluded to in this book, from what it is no 1 #, I may mention 
that Mr Fitzstephen French, the present member for the county of Roscommon, 
has in his possession a paper in the hand-writing of one of his ancestors, dated 
1695 , and headed, u The names of the men who ave to level the ditches 
/or me between Frenchparlc and Dublin (about eighty miles /) when I go to P dr liar 
ment/ n 

2 D 
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there are still many witnesses. I shall portray few scenes 
of which I was not a spectator, and no persons with whom 
I was not myself familiar. Of the more prominent actors 
on that stage, Lord Plunkct alone remains—and remains, 
I rejoice to hear, with his fine intellect shedding its “ glow 
serene” upon the evening of his eighty-eighth year. The 
bar of Ireland now is, according to report, no more like that 
learned body in the times of which I speak, than are the 
squires of the present day like those of Castle Rackrent. 
The fire and the fun of the squirearchy arc gone. The 
morning of whisky, the noon of duelling, and the nights of 
claret, have all passed away, and days of vulgar reckoning 
have succeeded—days, a dream of which never disturbed 
the Milesian imagination—days, forsooth, when an Encum¬ 
bered Estates Bill tells landlords that they must pay, and 
tenants that they may live ! The then bar partook, as 
might have been expected, very much of the character of 
the gentry. Enjoyment of the present, and defiance of 
the future, constituted its characteristics. Law was scarce, 
and, to say the truth, its acquisition somewhat dangerous, 
when to demur to a declaration amounted to a personal 
offence. Of course, there were exceptions, and both sound 
and shining ones ; but we speak of the rule. Zeal sup¬ 
plied the want of learning ; each man became the cham¬ 
pion of his brief, and “ wager of battle ” was the plea most 
recognised. The reports in vogue were those of the pistol. 
A duel was an indispensable diploma, quite essential to 
success at the bar, and sometimes leading even to the bench. 
Barrington declares that, during what he quaintly calls his 
“ climacteric,” no less than 227 single combats came under 
his notice—a list, be it observed, to which he amply contri¬ 
buted. This may well affright the credulity of our more 
peaceful day ; but, to silence scepticism, I beg to refer the 
reader to a few of the recorded cases in which the after 
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attained rank of the belligerents challenges our especial 
wonder. 

Lord Clare, afterwards Lord Chancellor, fought Curran, 
afterwards Master of the Rolls! So much for equity ; 
but common law also sustained its reputation. 

Clonmcll, afterwards Chief-Justice, fought two lords 
and two commoners—to show his impartiality, no doubt. 

Medgc, afterwards Baron, fought his own brother-in- 
law and two others. 

Toler, afterwards Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, 
fought three persons, one of whom was Fitzgerald—even 
in Ireland, the “ fire-eater ” par excellence. 

Patterson, also afterwards Chief-Justice of the same 
Court, fought three country gentlemen, one of them with 
guns, another with swords, and wounded them all! 

Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer, fought Mr 
Grattan. 

The Provost of Dublin University, a Privy-Councillor, 
fought Mr Doyle a Master in Chancery, and several 
others. 

His brother, Collector of the Customs, fought Lord 
Mountmorris. 

Harry Deane Grady, Council to the Revenue, fought 
several duels ; and “ all hits,” adds Barrington, with 
unction. 

Curran fought four persons, one of whom was Egan, 
Chairman of Kilmainham, afterwards his friend in the 
duel with Lord Buckinghamshire. A duel in these days 
was often the prelude to intimacy. 

What a picture does the above list (a meagre selection) 
present of the then state of society! Now, a barrister 
would be almost disqualified for the Bench by what, in 
those days, seemed to operate as a recommendation to it! 
The consequences were obvious. I remember well, at the 
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Sligo summer assizes for 1812, being of counsel in the case 
of the King v. Fenton, for the murder of Major Hillas in 
a duel, when old Judge Fletcher thus capped his summing 
up to the jury :—“ Gentlemen, it’s my business to lay 
down the law to you, and I will. The law says, the 
killing a man in a duel is murder, and I am bound to 
tell you it is murder; therefore, in the discharge of my 
duty, I tell you so ; but I tell you at the same time, a 
fairer duel than this I never heard of in the whole coorse 
of my life !! ” It is scarcely necessary to add that there 
was an immediate acquittal. For the elevation of Toler 
to the Chiefship of the Common Pleas, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to assign any other cause than his bellicose propensi¬ 
ties, and the service they occasionally did the Government. 
As a specimen of his proficiency in this line, I select his 
onslaught on Mr George Pousonby in the Irish House of 
Commons. Mr Ponsonby was afterwards Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and subsequently leader of the Whig Opposi¬ 
tion in the Imperial Parliament. 

“ What! was it come to that in the Irish House of 
Commons, that they should listen to one of their own 
members degrading the character of an Irish gentleman, 
by language that was fit but for hallooing a mob \ Had 
he heard a man out of doors using such language as that 
by which the honourable gentleman had violated the 
decorum of Parliament, lie would have seized the ruffian 
by the throat, and dragged him to the dust. What was 
the House made of which could listen with patience to 
such abominable sentiments \ —sentiments, thank God, 
■which were acknowledged by no set of men in this country, 
except that infamous and execrable nest of traitors who 
were known by the name of United Irishmen, who sat 
brooding in Belfast over their discontents and treasons, 
and from whose publications he could trace, word for 
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word, every expression the honourable gentleman had 
used.” Mr Ponsonby, much to his credit be it spoken, did 
not accept this provocation. Even if he had, however, it 
would not, as we have seen, have impeded his promotion 
to the Irish woolsack. Instances enough have been already 
given to prove that the reputation of a duellist was con¬ 
sidered no impediment to promotion even to the Bench. 
In Toler’s case it seems to have been a principal recom¬ 
mendation. It was a favourite boast of his that lie 
“ began the world with fifty pounds and a pair of hair- 
trigger pistols.” Tliey served his purpose well. A quarrel 
with Nappcr Tandy, one of those ephemeral demagogues 
in which Ireland is so prolific, was the immediate ladder 
by which he ascended the bench. To such compensation 
for such service, Lord Clare, the then chancellor, was 
vehemently and naturally opposed. “ Make him a Chief- 
Justice ! ” he exclaimed ; “ oh, no ; if he must mount the 
bench, make him a bishop or an archbishop, or—anything 
but a Chief-Justice ! ” The luck, however, of the hair- 
triggers triumphed, and Toler not only became Chief- 
Justice, but the founder of two peerages, and the testator 
of an enormous fortune. After his promotion, the code of 
honour became, as it were, engrafted on that of the Com¬ 
mon Pleas ; the noble chief not nnfrequently announcing 
that he considered himself a judge only while he wore his 
robes! 

Despite of many drawbacks, Norbury was, neverthe¬ 
less, a very extraordinary man. If he was deficient in 
learning, he abounded in common sense; if divested of 
genius, he was given, as its substitute, a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the world, and, consequently, as thorough a con¬ 
tempt for it. His very appearance set dignity at defiance, 
and put gravity to flight. The chivalry of Quixote was 
encased in the paunch of Sancho Panza. Short and pursy, 
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with a jovial visage, and little, grey, twinkling, laughing 
eyes, he had a singular habit of inflating his cheeks at the 
end of every sentence, and, with a spice of satire, was 
called j Vuffendorf in consequence. The conventional 
decorum of the judgment-seat was banished often enough 
by some such expression as “ Come, Mr Everard, mur 
your demurrerand the court but too often adopted the 
manner of its chief. There was something infectious in 
his hearty Falstaff chuckle, and in the joyousness that 
revelled over his countenance. In truth, a stranger 
traversing the hall of the Four Courts might at any time 
distinguish that of the Common Pleas by the bursts of 
merriment which issued through its portals. Of that place, 
during the sittings at Nisi Prius, especially in summer, it 
is difficult even to shadow forth a description. As a matter 
of course, it was always crowded to the very ceiling, with 
an atmosphere almost tropical. In this, above all things, 
Norbury delighted. There he sat in all his glory, good 
humour personified, puffing and punning and panting, till 
his ruddy countenance glowed like a full moon. At last, 
grilled beyond all endurance by the atmosphere, off went 
the gown, and round went the wig, till its tails, reversed, 
dangled from his forehead. 

He was himself of his court the principal curiosity, but 
he had his competitors. Amongst thoso might be daily 
seen a personage who fancied that Toler had usurped his 
place, and that he was in reality the Chief-Justice. Long 
and good-naturedly were his pretensions tolerated, till at 
last, emboldened by forbearance, he threatened to depose 
the impostor from the bench. Then, and not till then, 
might be heal’d the tardy mandate, “ Jackson, turn Lord 
Norbury out of court.” A nonsuit was never heard of in 
his time. Ill-natured people said it was to draw suitors 
to the court; Toler’s reason was, he was too constitutional 
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to interfere with a jury ! Be this as it may, a nonsuit 
was a nonentity. “ I hope, my Lord,” said counsel, in a 
case actually commanding one, “ your Lordship will for 
once have the courage to nonsuit.” In a moment the 
hair-triggers were uppermost. “ Courage! I tell you what, 
Mr Wallace, there arc two kinds of courage—courage to 
shoot, and courage to nonshoot, and I hope 1 have both ; 
but nonshoot now I certainly will notand argument 
was only a waste of time. On a motion once before him, 
a sheriff’s officei’, who had the hardihood to serve a pro¬ 
cess in Connemara, Dick Martin’s territory, where the 
King’s writ did not run , swore that the natives made him 
cat and swallow both copy and original: Norbury, affecting 
great disgust, exclaimed, “Jackson, Jackson, I hope it’s 
not made returnable into this Court.” 

Norbury hated a bill of exceptions almost as much as he 
did a nonsuit, and for the same reason. Never shall I for¬ 
get a scene on this subject between him and Mr O’Connell. 
They detested each other. Daniel, to Norbury’s great 
dissatisfaction, tendered his bill of exceptions to the Judge 
for his signature, which, if he refused, subjected him to a 
penalty of, I think, £500. “ You’re surely not in earnest, 

Mr O'Connell 1 ”—“ 1 never was more in earnest in my 
life,” said Daniel, bowing both lowly and leeringly ; “ I 
hope I know my duty to the Court.”—“ No man knows 
it better, or performs it better : Jackson, call the next—■” 
“ May I, my Lord, without offence, request your signature 
to the bill of exceptions 1”—“ Offence! offence, Mr O’Con¬ 
nell ! you never offended me in your life—nor anybody 
else, 1 do believe ; you’re too good-natured and good- 
humoured a man, and you look it” —“Oh, my Lord, let 
me at least implore of you to spare your compliments.” 
“ Truth—truth, Mr O’Connell—and you know truth’s no 
compliment.”—“ Once more, my Lord, I very deferentially 
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ask your signature, or —your refusal. All I want is a 
categorical answer.”—“ No doubt, no doubt, you’d be 
satisfied with a refusal. But I don’t refuse you—indeed, 
I don’t think 1 could refuse you anything—so mind, I 
don’t refuse, but I do nothing in a hurry ; come to me in 
my chamber when the Court rises—your time’s valuable, 
and so it ought—your talents make it so.”—“ My Lord, 
my Lord, you at least may spare me the infliction of your 
panegyric.” Daniel departed, the victim of the moment’s 
cajolery; but Norbury in private gave the autograph, and 
saved at once the publicity and the penalty. His own law, 
extending little beyond the names of cases, he was induced 
little to respect, and, indeed, sometimes to ridicule any 
display of it in others. An entire day having been con¬ 
sumed in very learned argument, ho thus wound up a 
judgment which, it may be readily affirmed, scarcely 
deserved that character:—“ I must say, in conclusion, 
that counsel have done their duty. They are not merely 
all good, but they arc all best. I can make no distinc¬ 
tions. However, as to their cases, and their crotchets, 
and their quiddities, and their knotty points, they are 
every one of them —like a hare in Tipperary —to be found 
in fern,” (Fcarne.) 

In all this there was a drollery not to be resisted, 
which accompanied and almost counteracted an occasional 
bitterness. 

Norbury was all things to all men, and equally sincere 
to all ; that is, meaning nothing to any. Amongst 
his other virtues, in the most hospitable of countries, ho 
was the most hospitable of men—so far as invitations 
went. He invited every one to his country-house; and 
such was his cordiality, that a novice could never doubt 
that the obligation conferred by the visit would be in 
proportion to its length. The invitations were always 
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to the country-seat, the town residence being inconve¬ 
niently near. There was a ludicrous story rife in those 
days of a downright old couple who were simple enough to 
believe that the “ When will you spend a week with me 
at Cabra 1 ” * really meant what it expressed. Packing 
up, therefore, the requisites for a week, they innocently 
presented themselves at “ the country-house.” The truly 
hospitable inviter, but most unintentional host, received 
them with his usual self-possession. His presence of mind 
quailed not at the lady’s maid and the band-boxes, and 
the heavy imperial, and sundry other indications of a pro¬ 
tracted sojourn. Far from it; he sprang forward, as it 
were, radiant with delight : “ My kind friends—my dear 
old friends—this is so very like you. Now, no excuses— 
not a word, not a word—I must positively insist on— 
your staying to dinner When subsequently a gang of 
burglars visited the country-house, the jest went that it 
was by “ a general invitation.” 

It was a singular characteristic of this very singular 
man, that, with good humour ever in his looks, and mer¬ 
riment, also, ever on his lips, he was, by nature, fierce, 
obdurate, and callous. Utterly reckless of life himself, he 
seemed scarcely to comprehend how others could value it. 
Selfish he was, and intensely so, but his selfishness extended 
solely to his pecuniary interests : it included neither his 
personal safety nor his personal sufferings: and hence, 
either not feeling or defying pain, he was a stranger to 
sympathy. Social and severe, playful and unpitying, 
commanding the smile and heeding not the sigh, let 
philosophy solve this human paradox if it can. It is 
in no unfriendly spirit, and with a pencil used even 
reluctantly, that I add the shadows to this portrait. 
Willingly indeed would I have dispensed with them, 

* His country residence. 
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had fidelity permitted it. Norbury’s good temper was 
imperturbable. It was, therefore, a most difficult matter 
to inccnsc him; but the danger of the achievement was 
proportionably formidable. Few cared to meddle with 
a man who valued not his life at a pin’s fee. His per¬ 
sonal interests were his tender point. An intended 
interference with these occasioned an incident towards 
the close of his life, in which his shrewdness and his 
determination were humorously exhibited. A report 
having circulated that his faculties were decaying, the 
then Lord-Lieutenant decided on giving him a hint to 
resign, through the well-known under-secretary, Mr 
Gregory. No sooner had Norbury got scent of this 
than his campaign was sketched. He sent for Gregory, 
led him to his library, and, as he turned the key, assumed 
that fiery scowl which Gregory knew well meant imminent 
mischief. “Gregory, you arc my oldest friend, and I 
have had no scruple in sending for you. It seems I am 
about to be grossly and publicly insulted—I who never 
brooked even a saucy look ! Will you believe it, Gregory, 
our mock-monarch of the Phoenix Park means to demand 
my resignation !! Of course the puppet poltroon himself 
is irresponsible. But, my mind’s made up. The Castle 
hack he sends shall be his proxy. I’ll have his life or ho 
shall have mine — ay, though he were my brother. 
Gregory, my old, my valued friend, will you stand by me ? 
The hair-triggers are ready, as in the days of Tandy and 
Fitzgerald.” On the noon of that day, a solemn under¬ 
secretary might bo seen slowly wending his way up the 
back stairs, revolving the alternative of death or disobe¬ 
dience. But the blow, however adroitly parried, came at 
last—not, however, through the forewarned Gregory, but 
by letter. Norbury asked but a postponement to consult 
a friend. It was granted of course: the friend was in 
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India! and—a year was gained. At length, however, 
having fallen asleep during a trial for murder, a petition 
to Parliament, through Mr O’Connell, enforced the resig¬ 
nation. His last act was characteristic. He had for his 
neighbour an old nobleman, who had been bed-ridden for 
years. Hearing from his physician that, without any 
immediate danger, his doom must be the same, he instantly 
called his servant: “ James, go next door, and tell Lord 
Erne, with my compliments, that it has now become a 
dead heat between us.” In all his leisure hours, Nor- 
bury was on horseback, and almost as frolicsome as if 
he was on the bench. Meeting one day a barrister 
of the name of Speare, lie immediately joined him, 
“ I protest, Speare, that’s a very fine horse.” “ He’s 
a very high trotter, my Lord, and 1 have been ordered 
to ride him for the sake of the exercise.” “ What’s his 
name V’ “He has no name, my Lord,” said Speare. 
“ Well then, in honour of his paces and his rider—call 
him— Shake — speare.” 

One of his brethren in the Common Pleas, to whom 
allusion has before been made, deserves a passing notice. 
Mr Justice Fletcher was, in his own way, almost as quaint 
an original as his chief;—a sound lawyer, for the time in 
which he lived, and, what was not a superfluity in that 
time, a very humane judge. But a rugged surface disguised 
a kindly nature: uncouth in manner, and independent 
in principle, he neither studied what he said, nor cared 
whom he encountered. The ultra-liberalism of a charge 
which he delivered to the Wexford grand-jury, threw all 
Ireland into a flame, and wellnigh invoked on him the 
vengeance of the Government. True to his nature, by 
way of smoothing matters, Fletcher revised, strengthened, 
and published it as a pamphlet. It is curious to observe 
how perfectly innocuous the discussion of the topics con- 
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tained in that celebrated charge would appear in our day. 
Yet, at the time, it was considered little short of treason. 
Its sum and substance is a classification of the evils of 
Ireland under the following heads :—“ An enormous paper 
currency, a meddling and incapable magistracy, absentee 
landlords, Orange societies, illicit distillation, and tithes.” 
Without discussing the soundness of these opinions, which 
is quite apart from the purport of this work, there can be 
no doubt that the bench of justice was not the fitting place 
for their enunciation. But remonstrance with such a man 
only produced exasperation, and any attempt at persua¬ 
sion was as promising as the endeavour to smooth down a 
porcupine. About five o’clock every day, Fletcher became 
so ravenously hungry, that the peasantry agreed he had a 
wolf in his stomach. On one occasion, just on the advent of 
the ominous hour, a circuit counsel of the name of French 
commenced a pompous cross-examination. Sundry and 
wryful were the contortions of Fletcher, and dogged in 
proportion became the pertinacity of French. At length 
the hour of six sounded audibly. Flesh and blood—at all 
events, flesh and blood like Fletcher’s—could stand it no 
longer, and the outburst came. “ Lord of heaven ! Mr 
French, do you mean to keep me here all night, like a bear 
tied to a stake 1” “O no,” my Lord, answered French, 
bowing reverentially, “ not tied to a stake." In allusion 
to this failing, Bushe used humorously to describe him, 
when pacified by substantials, “ playing on an cel,”—the 
process being, his taking the head in one hand, and the tail 
in the other, and then, Pandean fashion, running the body 
through his teeth ! No two men could possibly be more 
dissimilar than these ermined brethren. Fletcher, humane, 
learned, and intemperate ; Norbury, shallow, severe, and 
imperturbable. The one all rude sincerity, meaning what 
he said ; the other, all surface smoothness, meaning nothing 
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at all. They felt towards each other very much alike, but 
gave to those feelings a different expression. Fletcher’s 
contempt was as clownish as Norbury’s was decorous— 
both were sincere. 

The Court of Common Fleas at Nisi Priiis was one of 
the sights of Dublin, and once seen, was never to be 
forgotten. Every avenue was crowded long before it 
opened. When it did open, what a spectacle was there ! 
Aloft sat Nor bury, with the glow of Bacchus and the 
cheeks of Eolus : immediately below, the fidus Achates, 
his registrar, Jackson ; and, right opposite, the established 
and recognised gladiators of the arena, Tom Goold and 
Harry Grady. They arc worth the sketching. They 
were racy originals, and, like Norbury and Fletcher, 
human antipodes. Goold was a little man, well formed, 
and of considerable accomplishments. Sensitive and 
fastidious, he acknowledged but one earthly model of 
perfection, which, however, ho viewed with Eastern 
idolatry, and that was—himself. With the versatility of 
a Crichton, and the politeness of a Chesterfield, all airs 
and graces, master of everything and neglecting nothing, 
he was “ himself alone,” unapproachable and inimitable, 
judice Tom. He not only argued, declaimed, and philo¬ 
sophised better than any one else, but he sang, he danced, 
he rode, he even brushed his hat, so as to set rivalry at 
defiance. Guileless and harmless vanity! counterpoised 
by a thousand sterling qualities. He was an excellent 
Nisi Pnus fencer, and even rose at times to a high order 
of eloquence. A pamphlet, published by him in early 
life, in answer to Burke’s celebrated Reflections, attracted 
the notice of that great man, and procured for him the 
distinction of an invitation to Beaconsfield. Had Goold 
been contented with the world’s estimate of him as he 
really was, all would have admitted him to be an eminent 
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man. But he sharpened censure, and excited ridicule, by 
aspiring to be what no man ever was—in every art, trade, 
science, profession, accomplishment, and pursuit under the 
sun, a ne plus ultra. The pitch to which lie carried this 
foible was incredible. Expatiating one day on the risk 
he ran from a sudden rise of the tide when riding on the 
North Strand, near Dublin, lie assured his hearer, “ had 
he not been the very best horseman in existence, he must 
inevitably have been drowned : in short, never was human 
being in such danger.” “ My dear Tom,” his friend 
replied, “ there was one undoubtedly in still greater, for a 
poor man was actually drowned there on that morning.” 
“ By heaven ! sir,” bellowed Goold, “ I might have been 
drowned if I chose'' 

Such was the man upon whose harmless peculiarities 
Harry Grady delighted to practise, and Munden’s Nip- 
perkin displayed not broader farce. Grady was like 
Goold, short in stature, but, unlike him, of very clumsy 
form. To a rich fund of genuine Irish fun and constitu¬ 
tional vivacity, he mischievously added a vulgarity not his 
own, for the sole purpose of shocking his refined antagonist. 
Goold manifestly looked on him as a male Moll Flagon, 
and instinctively recoiled from the humiliation of a contact 
which his tormentor courted. His face frowned horror, 
his fastidiousness was in fits, and, as he affected alternately 
to despise and disdain what he could not avoid enduring, 
his agitated dignity became exquisitely ludicrous. All 
would not do. The ground and lofty tumbling was irre¬ 
sistible. Grady rolled and revelled in drollery. The 
broad coarse jest, and the eternal chuckle, now disgusted 
and now distracted Goold. But, poor man, what was he 
to do ? If he tried a bland remonstrance, Grady met it 
with a shrug or a grin, and coolly assured him “his relief 
was in equity." If he appealed to the bar, he plainly saw 
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the titter was but suppressed ; if lie turned to tlie gallery, 
less polite, its roar was audible and universal; still, lie had 
the bench—the solemn bench—to look to, and there sat 
Norbury, rolling to and fro, his face radiant with undis¬ 
guised delight. It was on such occasions that the late 
excellent Dr Shepherd of Gateacrc used to excuse himself 
for frequenting the Common Pleas, on the ground that 
“ his profession excluded him from the theatre, and—ho 
was very fond of farce.” Goold possessed powers of elo¬ 
quence to which Grady knew he could not aspire, and his 
sound common sense forbade the ambition. But ho was 
not wanting in a counterpoise. Upon features capable of 
the most comic expression, he performed a running accom¬ 
paniment to the other’s sublimities. When Goold was 
careering in the clouds, Grady was cutting capers on the 
earth, to which gravity was a stranger. Often enough, 
when Tom soared highest, was he horror-stricken at the 
roar with which the pantomime, of which he was uncon¬ 
scious, checked his flight. One of Grady’s most efficient 
weapons was his right eye. By mere dint of winking, it 
seemed smaller than the left one. One day, in Court, his 
mirth seemed quite extinguished. A friend remarked it. 
“ My dear fellow,” was the answer, “ I’m ruined outright 
—my jury eye’s out of order.” He could say bitter things 
too, and with an air of pleasantry, but the honey was not 
always an antidote to the sting. Allusion has been reluc¬ 
tantly made to Toler’s taste for a capital conviction. 
Chafed during a trial, he took his revenge by thus alluding 
to it: “ The incident reminds me, ray Lord, of a judge I 
once heard of who was never known to weep but once, and 
that was in a theatre.” “ Deep tragedy, I suppose, Mr 
Grady.” “ No indeed, my Lord; it was at the Beggars’ 
Opera, when Macheath was reprievedl” I cannot vouch 
for the veracity of the incident, but I can Grady’s narra- 
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tion of it, for I was his junior in the case. True or false, 
however, it was voted fact by acclamation, and ever after 
became of Norbury’s life the least apocryphal particular. 
Everybody said it was so natural, that it must be true. 
Goold died a Master in Chancery, and Grady also enjoyed 
to the last, official prosperity. So much for the Common 
Pleas, tempore Norbury. 
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But we have lingered in the Common Pleas so long, that we 
have scarcely time for a stroll through the Four Courts. 
Yet it is worth the trouble. The hall of this building is a 
spacious circle, surmounted by a beautiful dome, beneath 
which were then daily collected all the bar bustlers and all 
the idlers of Dublin, a numerous congregation. Let us sup¬ 
pose ourselves there in the year 1805, and commence our 
introductions. And stop !—Mark well that slight short 
figure, with restless gait, and swaying motion, and speaking 
gesture—he with the uplifted face, protruded under-lip, 
and eyes like living diamonds. See how the young men 
cluster round him. Observe the spell-bound gaze—hark 
to the ringing laughter. That is Curran—the unique, 
the wondrous, the inimitable Curran—who spake as poets 
in their inspiration wrote, and squandered wit with Rabe¬ 
lais profusion. Curran, whose words, merry or mournful 

2 12 
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as his country’s music, commanded tears or laughter * at 
his bidding. Curran, in evil days, erect amidst the gro¬ 
velling, pure amidst the tainted ; in public life, the most 
consistent of patriots ; in private, the most social, exquisite, 
enchanting of companions. 

Pass we away from him. Times never to return or be 
forgotten—hours to which his genius gave the wings of 
angels, as bright and swift, and, sad to say, as transient in 
their flight, rise up before me, and forbid .aught else to 
mingle with their memory. And lo ! singularly enough, 
here comes MacNally — Leonard MacNally — Curran’s 
junior in most of the state trials consequent on the rebel¬ 
lion of 1798. When the cessation of martial law opened 
once more the gate of the Four Courts, MacNally appeared 
prominently on the scene. Ilis very appearance fixed 
attention. Not naturally deformed, he seemed so. lie 
had had the misfortune, at one time or other, to have had 
every bone in his body broken ; and lost, I believe, both, 
but certainly one of, his thumbs, but how, lie either would 
not or could not tell: the latter probably, as he always 
accounted for it—but never was there an air richer in 
variations. Poor liurkc Bothell, who was an admirable 
mimic, invented an amusing scene, founded on the thumbs, 
lie personified the leaders of the bar in turn, each, after 
some casual conversation, interrogating the victim as to 
tho manner of the loss. MacNally never failed to tell, 
but told to every one a different story ; till, his patience 
fairly exhausted, he squeaked out, “ I’m tired telling it— 

* I never met a person who possessed this wonderful faculty before. Lord 
Brougham one day, in my presence, asked the late Dr Birkbcck, who knew 
Curran, whether my estimate of him was not exaggerated ) “ All I can say,” was 
the answer, “ is, that for tho five weeks lie and I lodged together in Paris during 
tho peaco of Amiens, there wore not five consecutive minutes within which he 
could not make mo both laugh and cry / " Ten years later, Lord Byron says of 
him , <c I have met Curran at Holland House. He beats everybody. His ima¬ 
gination is beyond human, and his humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) 
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I don’t know how I lost them.” Both his legs and his 
arms totally differing from each other, he limped like a 
witch. His eye and voice pierced you through like arrows, 
and served him well in cross-examination. Had MacNally 
devoted himself to literature, he would very probably have 
been distinguished. His opera of Robin Ilood, once very 
popular, still keeps the stage. His faculty of invention 
has already been alluded to, and this production occasioned 
its very frequent exercise. It was a common practice 
with the juniors to play upon his vanity, by inducing him 
to enumerate the vast sums lie made by it. The wicked 
process was thus. They first got him to fix the aggregate 
amount; and then, luring him into details, lie invariably, 
by third nights and copyright, quintupled the original. 
This was a good pendant to the story of the thumbs. 
But it was all the consequence of his imagination being 
stronger than his memory. Woe to the wight, however, 
luckless enough to have been detected in this waggery. 
He was ready with his pistol. Ilis distress at one time 
was truly pitiable, at not being able to induce anybody to 
fight him. Being, it seems, under some cloud, Harry 
Grady, who wounded everybody with whom he fought, re¬ 
fused that favour to MacNally. The whole bar followed 
this inhuman example. The poor man could get nobody 
to shoot him, and was the picture of misery. In vain he 
fumed, and fretted, and affronted ; all seemed determined 
on being “guiltless of his blood.” Never was Irish gentle¬ 
man so unfortunate. At length Sir Jonah Barrington, 

perfect. He has fifty faces, and twice as many voices, when ho mimics. 1 
never met his equal” Again—“ Curran ! Curran’s the man who struck me most. 
Such imagination ! There never was anything like it. Ho was wonderful oveu 
to ine who had seen many remarkable men of the time.” “ The riches of his 
Irish imagination were exhaustions, 1 have heard that man speak more poetry 
than 1 have ever seen written , though I saw him seldom, and hut occasionally — 
Mooiie's Life of Byron . 
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out of Christian charity, accepted his cartel, and shot him 
into fashion. MacNally was a man again. He was more 
fortunate in dramatic than in legal literature. As his 
chief practice at the bar, at one time considerable, lay in 
the criminal courts, he thought himself called on to write 
a law-book, for which in truth, popular as his name was, 
he was little qualified. He produced, accordingly, his 
Justice of the Peace, circulating everywhere that he meant 
it to be a practical work, a perfect treasure to gentlemen 
residing in the country. He kept his word. Eminently 
practical it soon became, and a treasure too—to the 
country attorneys. Before six months had elapsed, most 
magistrates knew the nature of a writ. It was a high 
treat to hear the author’s cross-examination of one of the 
victims. “In the name of heaven ! my good man, what 
could have prompted you to act in such a manner V’ 
“ Prompted me ! 0 counsellor, I’m more than astonished 
at you—I’m perfectly ashamed of you! Why, I acted 
on the authority of your own book.” This was rather 
a puzzler, certainly. But the counsellor’s coolness did 
not desert him. “ Oh! as to that, my dear sir, the 
work has its human defects, no doubt, but I’ll correct 
them all when it comes to a second edition." MacNally’s 
originality and supposed patriotism rendered him an 
especial favourite with Curran. Ilis was the last hand 
he shook in Ireland previous to his final visit to this coun¬ 
try. Associated intimately in the treason trials, malice 
attributed to them a sympathy with those they defended. 
They indeed gave some ground for the report, by refusing 
to become members of the lawyers’ corps during the 
rebellion. MacNally, for some reason, changed his mind. 
“ Have you considered the risk you run, my dear Mac \ ” 
said Curran. “ What risk ?” Why, the danger of being 
shot.” “ Do you doubt my courage, Curran 1” “ Not I 
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indeed, Mac; the risk I mean is from mutiny—from 
disobedience of orders. Why, man, when the adjutant 
cries ‘ march,’ you’ll unquestionably— halt.” 

T have used the words “ supposed patriotism ” advisedly 
in speaking of MacNally. I have done so because it 
has been repeatedly asserted, and in print too, that he 
was a pensioner on the Castle list!!! MacNally a pen¬ 
sioner ! If this be false, why is it not contradicted 1 If 
it be true, for what services was that pension given ? Dr 
Madden, in his Life of Robert Emmett, a work of great 
research and value, broadly states the fact, but docs not 
give, as ho usually docs, his grounds for so stating it. The 
thing is incredible ! If I was called upon to point out, 
next to Curran, the man most obnoxious to the Govern¬ 
ment of that day—who most hated them, and was most 
hated by them—it would have been Leonard MacNally. 
That MacNally who, amidst the military audience, stood 
by Curran’s side while ho denounced oppression, defied 
power, and dared every danger! Who echoed his expres¬ 
sions, reflected his principles, joined in his daily anathema 
against Government, and seemed almost to idolise his 
glance, when, with the bayonets at his breast, the glorious 
advocate exclaimed, “ Proceed to your office. Assassinate 
me you may—intimidate me you cannot.” 

Observe, on the steps of the Court of Chancery, that 
Mirabcau-formed figure, gazing abstractedly upon the 
crowd below. Mirabcau, indeed, in shape and genius, 
without the alloy of his vices or his crimes. What 
sweetness there is in his smile!—what thought upon his 
brow !—what pure benevolence in the beaming of his blue 
unclouded eye! Observe him well; he will repay the 
study. Had that man been born in England, with a 
theatre worthy of his powers, and an audience capable of 
appreciating them, he must have commanded a European 
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reputation. That is Bushe—Charles Kendal Bushe—the 
future Chief-Justice of Ireland, with powers worthy of a 
world’s admiration, and a name “ cribbed and cabined ” 
within a province. By nature enriched with the rare gift 
of genius, lie engrafts on it every grace that art can furnish. 
The sweet-toned tongue lavishing profusely the treasures 
of language, intellect, and learning, speaks not more 
expressively to heart or head, than the glance, the action, 
and the attitude which wait upon his words, as it were, 
with an embodied eloquence. This is the day of Kemble 
and of Siddons, yet the stage possesses no more consum¬ 
mate actor. Consummate truly, for not one trace of art 
betrays the toil by which it lias been fashioned into 
Nature’s image. For five consecutive hours have I 
listened to that man,* and I was grieved when he sat 
down. It was impossible not to be so. During all that 
time, he held alternately the passions, the understanding, 
and the senses captive—willingly captive to the might of 
his reasoning, the music of his diction, and the absolute 
enchantment of his exquisite delivery. A wit as well as 
an orator, Bushe is the delight of every social circle; and 
a model of domestic virtue, he is the idol of his own. 
There is a peculiarity about him which renders descrip¬ 
tion difficult. His wit, like his eloquence, seems to flow 
from him without effort. He is all smoothness. He 
wants the lines, as sculptors call them, by which a resem¬ 
blance, becoming deepened, is defined. Duly to appreciate, 
you must see and hear him. One half his effect is lost, 
either in description or perusal, and hence his posthumous 
fame must be inadequate. The following extract from a 
little poem called “ The Metropolis,” and published anony¬ 
mously in Dublin in 1805, conveys but a feeble impression 
of his powers :— 


In the great Trimblcstou eaae. 
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« SeJato at first, at length his passion warms. 

And ev'ry word and ev’ry gesture charms; 

Sunk to no meanness, by no flourish swelled, 

The copious stream its course majestic held: 

The Graces to his polished wit gave birth, 

Which wakes the smile, but not the roar of mirth. 

His legal tenets stand on stablest ground, 

His moral precepts novel .and profound— 

Well has ho traced the law’s unbounded chart. 

Well searched each corner of the human heart - 
Iu triumph his resistless march proceeds, 

Reason and Ration follow whore lie leads. 

Js justice his inalienable trust i 

Or docs he deem each cause he battle's, just ? 

Suffice it—ev’ry energy of zeal 

Marks that conviction lie makes others feel.” 

The wit of Bushc has not a tinge of ill-nature, and 
springs directly and naturally from the occasion. A few 
specimens may convey a feeble, and, when robbed of his 
manner, but a feeble idea of its character. 

A company of amateurs, persons of rank and fortune, 
established a private theatre in Kilkenny, where the per¬ 
formances rivalled even those of the metropolis. The local 
influence of the performers filled Kilkenny with visitors 
during the season, which, for the time, was gay, prosperous, 
and fashionable. Bushe, during a visit in the neighbour¬ 
hood, regularly attended the theatre, and being intimate 
with the company, they requested his opinion as to their 
respective merits. “ My good friends,” said he, “ com¬ 
parisons at best arc but invidious. Besides, how can I 
give a preference where all arc perfect V’ Nothing, how¬ 
ever, would satisfy them. “We arc unanimous,” they 
replied; “ all jealousy is out of the question, and your 
opinion we must have.” “ Well, well,” gravely replied 
Bushe, “ I give it most reluctantly. I protest to you I 
prefer the prompter, for I heard the most and saw the 
least of him.” Those who knew Bushc well, will smile at 
the familiar dexterity with which he evaded the question. 
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When the Ecclesiastical Board was established in 
Dublin, the Commissioners met to choose its officers. 
Amongst those members who attended, there were two 
eminent and truly grateful prelates, upon whom the 
individual merits of the candidates were pressed. The 
candid answer was, that “ Owing their mitres to the 
minister, they felt bound to support his nominees ! ” On 
this, somewhat startling announcement, Bushe quietly 
wrote across to Lord Plunket, “ It is he that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves. We are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture.” One day after Mr Plunket had 
concluded a most able argument, Bushe’s neighbour said 
to him, “ Well, I declare, if it wasn’t for the eloquence, 

I’d as soon listen to M-.” “No doubt,” said Bushe, 

“just as our countryman, in his eulogium on whisky, 
declared, ‘ Upon my conscience, if it wasn’t for the malt 
and the hope. I’d as soon drink ditch-water as porter.’ ” 

On a Leinster circuit, the bar were once prevented by 
a violent storm from crossing a ferry called Ballinlaw. 
Amongst its members there was a Mr Caesar Colclougli, 
whose usual travelling appendages consisted of a pair of 
saddle-bags. Magnanimously heedless of danger, he flung 
the luggage into the boat, and ordered that it should 
proceed. Bushe, somewhat disconcerted, penned his 
revenge in the following impromptu :— 

*■ While meaner souls the tempest keeps in awe, 

Intrepid Colclougli, crossing Ballinlaw, 

Shouts to the boatman, shivering in his rags, 
c You carry Crcsar—and- his saddle-bags ” 

One of the Chief-Justice’s brethren, a rigid teetotaller, 
amused himself during a long vacation by making a tour 
in Germany, Bushe described it as a traverse absque 
hoc ^k!) 

A relative of Bushe’s, not remarkable for bis Hindoo 
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ablutions, once applied to him for a remedy for a sore 
throat. “ Why,” said Bushe gravely, “ fill a pail with 
water, as warm as you can bear it, till it reaches up to 
your knees; then take a pint of oatmeal, and scrub your 
legs with it for a quarter of an hour.” “ Why, hang it! 
man,” interrupted the other, “ this is nothing more than 
washing one's feet." “ Certainly, my dear Ned,” said he, 
“ I do admit it is open to that objection." There was a 
barrister named Hillas on the Connaught circuit who had 
much criminal business. One day during the assizes of 
Sligo, he happened to go into the civil court, when the 
prisoners in the dock began one and all to call out, “ Mr 
Hillas, Mr Ilillas.” Bushe, who presided, immediately 
exclaimed, “Tray, send for Mr Hillas. Indeed, he should 
be here. ‘ Hilas, Hilas omne nonius rcsonat.’ ” 

There is an impromptu of his upon two political agita¬ 
tors of the day who had declined an appeal to arms, one 
on account of his wife, the other from the affection in 
which he held his daughter :— 

“ Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 

Improved on the Hebrew command— 

One honoured his wife, and the other his daughter. 

That * their days might be long in the land.* ” 

We have scarcely time to linger, though in such pleasant 
company; but one more mot of Bushe’s cannot be omitted. 
Although attached to what was called the Tory party, and, 
in virtue of that attachment, their Solicitor-General, he 
was more than suspected of entertaining liberal opinions, 
particularly on the Roman Catholic question. During the 
reign of the Duke of Richmond, politics ran high, and it 
is needless to specify the banner of his Grace. The Duke, 
however, as a convivial spirit, much cultivated—as who 
would notl—the society of his accomplished Solicitor- 
General. Dining one day with a right-trusty Orangeman 
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and “ something more,” the charter toast, as a matter of 
course, was given. Buslic seemed to hang fire. The 
Duke vociferated, “ Come, come, Mr Solicitor, do justice 
for once to the ‘ immortal memory.’ ” Hours passed on, 
and the master of the revels did it such ample and such 
repeated justice, that at last lie tumbled from his chair. 
The Duke immediately raised and re-installed him. 
“Well, my Lord Duke,” said Bushc, “this is indeed 
retribution. Attached to the Catholics you may declare 
me to be—but, at all events, I never assisted at the eleva¬ 
tion of the Host.” * 

In Bushc’s eloquence, as in his wit, there is no effort 
visible. No straining after effect. And yet the effect is 
produced. The language, the look, the action wonderfully 
harmonise. The words which flow from his lips so 
smoothly and so sweetly, tell not more surely on his 
audience than docs the gesture which accompanies them. 
The passions invoked by the incantations of his tongue 
seem to dwell for the moment on his countenance. There 
never perhaps lived a more splendid illustration of the 
mighty Greek’s eulogy on actiou.f Every attitude is 
grace; every pause, expression; every play of the fea¬ 
tures a visible portraiture of the thoughts uttered, and 
the sincerity which seems to inspire them. It was not 
without frequent experience of it that Plunket said, “ He 
charms a verdict from the jury by tho silent witchcraft of 
his look.” While Bushc enchains you by the magic of 
his diction, he also so enchants you by the charm of his 
manner, that ear and eye and understanding own the 
spell together. Bushc sustained on the bench his fame as 
an orator, but ho was no longer the advocate. Between 
high and low, rich and poor, friend and enemy, he made 

* Ex relatione Sir Robert Peel. 

+ John Kemble said of Bushe that tf lie was the best actor off the stage” 
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uo distinction, seeing in each and all only his fcllowman 
invoking justice; and, without favour, or affection, or 
hostility, justice lie administered. 

“ In Israel’s courts there sate no Abctlidin 
Of more discerning eyes, or 1 lands more clean.” 

I believe he was himself the only sceptic as to his 
deserved pre-eminence. There were occasions on which 
he was actually timid. Never shall I forget tho state of 
nervous excitement into which lie worked himself on being 
summoned to give evidence before the Irish committee in 
the House of Lords in 1839. I think I sec him at this 
moment as I saw him then, hawking his carpet-bag full of 
documents up and down the corridors, now walking him¬ 
self out of breath, now pausing to recover it, now eyeing 
the bag, on which lie much counted, and again gazing 
about in absolute bewilderment. At last, in much per¬ 
turbation, lie exclaimed—“ The character of a witness is 
new to me, Phillips. I am familiar with nothing here. 
The matter on which I come is most important. I need 
all my self-possession ; and yet 1 protest to you I 
have only one idea, and that is, Lord Brougham cross- 
examining me! ” My reply consoled him but little. 
“ Indeed, Chief, I rather think you fortunate in meeting 
your retribution here. There can be no doubt that all 
the cross-examinations of your life will be expiated by 
you to-day.” I laughed at him without scruple, as I 
knew well lie had nothing to fear either for himself or 
from his imaginary tormentor. Little then did either of 
us think that the time was near (alas! too near) when 
that day’s ordeal was thus to be chronicled by the kind 
and kindred spirit whose scrutiny so alarmed him : “ On 
one remarkable occasion,” says Lord Brougham, in his 
Statesmen, “I saw Chief-Justice Buslie examined as a 
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witness, upon matter partly of fact and partly of opinion. 
No one who heard that very remarkable examination 
could avoid forming the most exalted estimate of his 
judicial talents. Many of the questions to which he 
necessarily addressed himself, were involved in party con¬ 
troversy, exciting on one side and the other great heats, 
yet never M'as a more calm or a more fair tone than that 
which he took and preserved throughout. Some of the 
points were of great nicety, but the discrimination with 
which he handled them was such as seemed to remove all 
difficulty, and dispel whatever obscurity clouded the 
subject. The choice of his words was most felicitous ; it 
always seemed as if the form of expression was selected 
which was the most peculiarly adapted to convey the 
meaning, with perfect simplicity, and without the least 
matter of exaggeration or of softening. The manner of 
giving each sentence, too, betokened an anxiety to give 
the very truth ; and the slowness oftentimes showed that 
each word was cautiously weighed. There was shed over 
the whole the grace of a delivery altogether singular for 
its combined suavity and dignity. All that one had 
heard of the wonderful fascination of his manner, both at 
the bar and upon the bench, became easily credible to 
those who heard his evidence.” 

After this day’s introduction, Lord Brougham cultivated 
the intimacy of Bushe ; and this consummate judge of men 
and manners thus relates the impression made on him by his 
accomplished guest in private intercourse :—“ Nothing, 
indeed, could be more delightful than his conversation. It 
had no effort—not the least attempt at display ; and the 
few moments that he spoke at a time, all persons wished 
to have been indefinitely prolonged. There was a concise¬ 
ness and point in his expressions which none who heard 
him could forget. The power of narrative, which so 
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<reatly distinguished him at the bar, was marvellously 
shown in his familiar conversation ; but the shortness, 
the condensation, formed, perhaps, the feature that took 
most hold of the hearer’s memory.” Lord Brougham 
alludes to a dinner at which Bushe earned this brilliant 
panegyric. He forgets to say, however, that he was 
himself the host, and that his hospitable and splendid 
board was on that occasion surrounded by men amongst 
whom distinction was indeed most difficult. It is remem¬ 
bered in Grafton Street as “ the dinner of the Chiefs, 
and was got up on purpose to do honour to the stranger. 
There were two ex-Chanccllors, one Chief-Baron, and 
four Chief-Justices !—an assemblage to which Ireland 
contributed Bushe and Doherty, neither of them impedi¬ 
ments either to the wit or the wine. There were also 
Lords Abinger and Denman, and one whose loss England 
will long mourn—Chief-Justice Tindal. When to these 
names I add the noble host himself, and Lord Lyudhurst, 
(a host in himself,) need I say that the party was perfec¬ 
tion ? It was, however, somewhat difficult of achieve¬ 
ment. Bushe had declined, and the task of securing 
him was assigned to me. A task it was. He dreaded 
the dinner almost as much as the cross-examination. 
“ He felt in a strange place ”—“ infirmities were growing 
on him ”—“ there could be no old associations in such a 
company” — besides, “for the last four years he had 
never dined out of his own house.” Such were the 
excuses beneath which he strove to hide the timidity 
which made him hesitate. At length, however, he yielded, 
and “ the old man eloquent ” soon gave token of what 
life’s noonday must have been, by the serene and softened 
radiance of its evening. He was the delight of every 
one, and had tribute paid to him by those who were 
themselves accustomed to receive it. As there is no 
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authorised record of Bushe’s eloquence extant, I hesitate 
much in extracting even the few following specimens, 
which I have found in the publications of the day. They 
arc selected from a former compilation of mine, a volume 
of which has had the invaluable advantage of his own 
revision, and which has been kindly intrusted to me by 
his sons. Even though divested of the graces of his 
delivery, they still will well repay perusal. 


DRSCKIFTION OF THE GKNEROU8 CONDUCT OF LORD OLONCURRY, ON 
HEARING FROM IIIH WIFE TIIE CONFESSION OF I1ER CRIMINALITY. 

“ Gentlemen—It requires obdurate and habitual vice 
and practised depravity to overbear the natural workings 
of the human heart: this unfortunate woman had not 
strength further to resist. She had been seduced—she 
had been depraved—her soul was burthened with a guilty 
secret, but she was young in crime, and true to nature. 
She could no longer bear the load of her own conscience ; 
she was overpowered by the generosity of an injured hus¬ 
band, more keen than any reproaches ; she was incapaci¬ 
tated from any further dissimulation ; she flung herself at 
his feet—‘ I am unworthy,’ she exclaimed, ‘ of such tender¬ 
ness and such goodness: it is too late—the villain has 
ruined me, and dishonoured you : I am guilty.’ Gentle¬ 
men, I told you I should confine myself to facts. I have 
scarcely made an observation. I will not affront my 
client’s case, nor your feelings, nor my own, by common- 
placing upon the topic of the plaintiff’s sufferings. You 
are Christians—men; your hearts must describe for me. 
I cannot—I affect not humility in saying that I cannot— 
no advocate can, as I told you : your hearts must be the 
advocates. Conceive this unhappy nobleman, in the bloom 
of life, surrounded with every comfort, exalted by high 
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honour and distinctions, enjoying great property, the proud 
proprietor of an elevated rank and a magnificent mansion 
—the prouder proprietor, a few hours before, of what ho 
thought an innocent and an amiable woman—the happy 
father of children whom he loved, and loved the more as 
children of the wife whom he adored—precipitated in one 
hour into an abyss of misery which no language can repre¬ 
sent—loathing his rank, despising his wealth, cursing the 
youth and health that promised nothing but the protrac¬ 
tion of a wretched existence—looking round upon every 
worldly object with disgust and despair, and finding in 
this complicated woe no principle of consolation, except 
the consciousness of not having deserved it. Smote to the 
earth, this unhappy man forgot not his character: he raised 
the guilty and lost penitent from his feet; he left her 
punishment to her conscience and to Heaven—her pardon 
he reserved to himself. The tenderness and generosity of 
his nature prompted him to instant mercy ; lie forgave her 
—he prayed to God to forgive her : lie told her she should 
be restored to the protection of her father—that until then 
her secret should be preserved, and her feelings respected, 
and that her fall from honour should bo as easy as it 
might, llut there was a forgiveness for which she suppli¬ 
cated, and which he sternly refused : lie refused that for¬ 
giveness which implies the meanness of the person who 
dispenses it, and which renders the clemency valueless, 
because it makes the man despicable; he refused to take 
back to his arms the tainted and faithless woman who 
had betrayed him; he refused to expose himself to the 
scorn of the world and to his own contempt: he submit¬ 
ted to misery—lie could not brook dishonour.” 

There is no remark annexed to this passage by the 
gifted speaker ; but it is very curious, at this distance of 
time, to read in marginal notes, his own criticism on some 
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of the quotations. He "was a more severe censor on him¬ 
self than he would have been on anybody else.* Thus, on 
the very beautiful speech delivered from the chair of the 
Historical Society of Dublin College, on closing its twenty- 
fourth session, in June 1794, I find in his handwriting, 
“ mostly puerile —1827.” He has, however, corrected 
the whole speech carefully, and to the following passage 
appended the word “ good.” He might have gone farther. 
The striking figure contained in it seems to mo one of 
those which, in Lord Brougham’s words, is “ an argument 
in itself.”'—“ But let me repeat, what I cannot say too 
often, that the voluntary nature of this association—the 
independence of its constitution—is the essence of such an 
institution as this; everything that would abridge that 
freedom would go towards your destruction. Everything 
that would make you more a collegiate appendage would 
make you less the Historical Society. Your pursuits, 
which are the belles-lettres, languished in college ; they 
have flourished in this society—they can never be forced 
in any soil—the principle of emulation alone can produce 
them, and emulation is neither solitary nor compulsory. 
If it is attempted to be applied to insulated individuals, 
it will perish, like the electric shock, the moment it is com¬ 
municated, and never go beyond the person who receives 
it; if one spark is struck in a society united and connected 
by the chain of sympathetic ambition, it will run through 
them all from the first to the last, and every man of them 
will feel its influence tingle through him.” To some of the 
extracts he prefixes, “ I think not goodto others, “ bad.” 
Opposite to the following there is no remark, so we may 
take for granted that even his fastidiousness found no fault 

* Bushe has left some manuscripts, both in prose and poetry. I fear, how¬ 
ever, they are lost to the world, as, with his extreme fastidiousness respecting 
his own compositions, he has prohibited their publication. 
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with it:—“ What man can answer for himself in going 
into such a self-constituted political society '( His first 
steps are deliberate, his motives are good—his passions 
warm as he proceeds—the applause, never given to mode¬ 
ration, intoxicates him—the vehemence of debate elates, 
the success of eloquence inflames him—he begins a patriot 
—he ends a revolutionist. Is this fancy or history ? I 
well remember—who can forget ?—the first National 
Assembly of France. Composed of everything the most 
honourable, gallant, venerable, and patriotic in that king¬ 
dom ; called together for the noblest and the purest 
purposes, the nobility and the prelacy united with the 
representatives of the people, and the three estates pro¬ 
mised the regeneration of the country. What was the 
result ? The Aviso, and the good, and the virtuous, were 
put down or brought over by the upstart, and the factious, 
and the demagogue ; they knew not the lengths they were 
going ; they were drawn on by an increasing attraction— 
step after step, and day after day—to that vortex in 
which have been buried even the ruins of every establish¬ 
ment, religious and political, and from whose womb has 
sprung that colossal despotism which now frowns upon 
mankind. What has become of that gallant nobility ? 
Where arc the pious prelates of that ancient kingdom ? 
One by one, and crowd by crowd, they have fallen on the 
scaffold, or perished by insurrection. Some, less fortunate, 
drag out a mendicant exile in foreign lands ; and others, 
condemned to a harder fate, have taken refuge in a tyrant’s 
court, and are expiating the patriotism of their early by 
the servility of their latter days. . . . What man in 

a popular and self-constituted assembly would venture to 
interrupt 1 The very nature and constitution of the 
assembly generates danger, and encourages excess. Com¬ 
pare such a constitution with the established authorities of 

2 F 
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the land, all controlled, confined to their respective spheres, 
balancing and gravitating to each other—all symmetry—all 
order—all harmony. Behold, on the other hand, this pro¬ 
digy in the political hemisphere, with eccentric course and 
portentous glare, bound by no attraction—disclaiming any 
orbit—disturbing the system, and affrighting the world!” 

Bushc was constantly claimed by the liberals as a friend 
in disguise. His principles seemed to me to be soundly 
constitutional, with a leaning, if to any party, towards 
conservatism. Among his papers was found a Chris¬ 
tian treatise ; and one of his earliest productions was an 
antidote to the revolutionary theories of Paine. “ I 
love liberty,” he writes, “ as much as Mr Paine, but differ 
from him in my opinion of what it is. I pant not for the 
range of a desert, unbounded, barren, and savage; but 
prefer the limited enjoyments of cultivation, whose con¬ 
fines, while they restrain, protect us, and add to the quality 
more than they deduct from the quantity of my freedom. 
This I feel to be my birthright as a subject of Great 
Britain, and I cannot but tremble for my happiness when 
a projector recommends that we should level the wise and 
ancient landmarks, break down the fences, and disfigure 
the face of every inheritance. 1 have no wish to return 
to the desert in search of my natural rights : I consider 
myself to have exchanged them for the better, and am 
determined to stand by the bargain.” 

The reader who remembers Mr Grattan’s fine sketch of 
Dean Kirwan, will doubtless welcome one on the same 
subject from this gifted speaker. 

ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

“ Kirwan—that great man—revived, if he did not 
create, the eloquence of the pulpit. The dulness of man- 
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kind had conspired with their vices to fetter the pulpit 
in the slmeklcs of incxcrtion. The smallest attempt at 
composition was spurned at as conceited. Any approach 
to oratory was derided as theatrical. But the mighty 
powers of that man broke down the despotism of preju¬ 
dice ; and what was the consequence 1 The churches 
overflowed ; religion disdained not the aid of genius ; with 
a holy indignation lie smote the mighty ones of the earth, 
and denounced them before God. Pride, like Felix, 
trembled before him. ITis eloquence, at once command¬ 
ing and pathetic, opened all the sources of compassion, 
and forced all the fortresses of vice. Flinty avarice— 
callous profligacy—sellish ambition, all melted before him : 
their tears and their alms flowed together. Captivity was 
released—the fatherless were adopted—the widow’s heart 
sang for joy. Nor did it end here. The example was 
infectious. A sanctified emulation pervaded the profes¬ 
sion—universal exertion took place—universal benevolence 
has followed it, and public charity has become the 
characteristic of our country. Bring me, then, the cold- 
hearted theologian, who tells mo that oratory is anti¬ 
clerical, and I will tell him that he is unfit for his high 
calling, because his soul warms not his intellect in the 
discharge of it. lie will never do the good to others, 
which is the essence of his duty. He may serve out 
homilies with the phlegm of a Dutchman—he may 
laboriously entangle the simple tenets of the Gospel in 
the embarrassing mazes of a learned controversy, and 
profane its mysteries by presumptuous explication. He 
may make the Prophecies a riddle, and the Revelations 
a conundrum, and think himself, like CEdipus, in virtue 
of his blindness, entitled to solve the enigma; but he 
is not the sanguine, the zealous, the efficient officer of 
God, who is to turn many to righteousness, and whose 
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reward is, that he shall shine like the stars, for ever and 
ever.” 

A very incomplete estimate of liuslic s powers can be 
formed by the mere perusal of the few specimens which I 
have thus presented. Beautiful as the language unques¬ 
tionably is, its effect is comparatively lost on paper. lie 
was emphatically the orator of scanner. I am not 
disposed to shelter my own opinions under the authority 
of a name, however great, or however much I may both 
love and venerate it. Nevertheless, I cannot refuse to 
this great man’s memory a testimony which I know, were 
he alive, he would prize before that of any living person 
on such a subject. And well indeed he might. Most 
assuredly, if the laudari a laudato was ever precious, it 
is precious hero. “ His merit as a speaker,” writes Lord 
Brougham, “was of the highest order. His power of 
narration has not perhaps been equalled. If any one 
would see this in its greatest perfection, lie has only to read 
the inimitable speech on the Trimblostou cause. The narra¬ 
tive of Livy himself docs not surpass that great effort. 
Perfect simplicity, but united with elegance; a lucid 
arrangement and unbroken connection of all the facts; 
the constant introduction of the most picturesque expres¬ 
sions, but never as ornaments ; these, the great qualities 
of narration, accomplish its great end and purpose ; they 
place the story and the scene before the hearer, or the 
reader, as if ho had witnessed the reality. It is unneces¬ 
sary to add, that the temperate, and chaste, and oven 
subdued tone of the whole is unvaried and unbroken ; but 
such praise belongs to every part of this great speaker’s 
oratory.” This is praise indeed ! Alas! that it should 
be offered on the grave! But so it is. Within that sad 
and mournful asylum are now inurned the tongue which 
spoke in music, the eye which now flashed fire, now beamed 
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with sweetness, the brow on which expression sat en¬ 
throned, and all the graces which adorned, and all tho 
virtues which gave dignity to life. Noble and beloved old 
man! Upon that honoured grave let me too shed the 
unavailing tear, and cast the tributary garland. 

u His, saltern, accuimilem don is, cfc fungar inani 
Mimcre.” 
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Behold — prominent in the crowd, stands Peter Bur¬ 
rowes. Peter Burrowes, the friend of Grattan, of Plunket, of 
Tone, and to the last, and devotedly, of the exiled Emmett. 
He was a most singular personage, uniting to an intellect 
the most profound, the most childlike simplicity. Though 
walking on the earth, he seldom saw or heard anything 
around him. As he rolled his portly figure through the 
streets, his hands in his breeches’ pockets, and his eyes 
glaring on his oldest friend as if he had never seen him, it 
was plain to all men that Peter was in the moon. It is 
recorded of him, that, on circuit, a brother barrister found 
him at breakfast-time standing by the fire with an egg in 
his hand and his watch in the saucepan ! * This absence 
of mind was invincible, and sometimes produced the most 
ludicrous effects. I was present once when, in a case of 
crim. con., intending to cast ridicule or something worse 

* Grattan's Life and Times. 
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upon the opposing counsel, he thus broke forth, -with his 
most unmusical voice, and gasping enunciation, “ But, 
gentlemen, did you observe the glowing description my 
young friend gave of the lady ? With what gusto he 
dwelt upon each charm ! May heaven forgive me, but 
strange thoughts forced themselves uppermost! The 
couplet of the poet flashed on me as he proceeded,— 

* He l>ossfc can paint a star 
Who iii-st has dipped his pencil in —' ” 

Ilis breath here caught, and he came to a dead stop : a 
roar from the bar broke upon the silence, when the uncon¬ 
scious Peter, looking as if but just awake, brayed out to 
his junior, “ In the name of Providence, what arc they all 
laughing at?” and lie gave, as was his custom, a very 
elongated grunt. The odd stop, the vacant stare, the 
somewhat terrified interrogatory, produced an effect that 
baffles all description. Let it not be supposed that, in 
relating these harmless peculiarities, I would have it 
understood that this man had not qualities vastly over¬ 
balancing them. It would be doing a double injustice to 
him and to myself. Devoid of every grace and every art, 
ungainly in figure, awkward in action, and discordant in 
voice, no man more riveted the attention of an audience or 
more repaid it. His mind was of the very highest order 
—his manner forced the conviction of his sincerity, and his 
arguments were clothed in language chaste and vigorous. 
For pure, simple, absorbing, unadorned narrative, there 
can be nothing finer than his speech against Robinson for 
bigamy. It is quite perfect. What can be more beautiful 
than the following portraiture of a daughter’s value ? 

“Gentlemen, the hapless heroine of the sad story of this 
unfortunate family was but in her sixteenth year. She 
was in her person lovely, in -her manners interesting, in 
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female accomplishments eminently cultivated, in domestic 
virtues and female duty pre-eminent. She had an ardent 
and elevated mind—a warm and affectionate heart. She 
was the delight of her parents at home, tlicir pride abroad, 
the solace of their labours and their cares, and the antici¬ 
pated hope and joy of their declining years. Tho love of 
offspring, the most forcible of all our instincts, is even 
stronger towards the female than the male child. It is 
wise that it should be so—it is more wanted ; it is just 
that it should be so--it is more requited. There is no 
pillow on which the head of a parent, anguished by sick¬ 
ness or by sorrow, can so sweetly repose as on tho bosom 
of an affectionate daughter. Her attentions are unceasing. 
She is never utterly fores-familiated. The boy can afford 
occasional comfort and pride to his family ; they may 
catch glory from his celebrity, and derive support from his 
acquisitions, but lie never can communicate the solid and 
unceasing comforts of life which are derived from the care 
and tender solicitude of the female child : she seems 
destined by Providence to be the solace and happiness of 
her parents.” This description, so true to nature, was not 
uselessly or ostentatiously introduced. It was necessary 
to his case, and exhibits skill and judgment. 

His character of Mr Grattan is worthy of perusal, both 
for its justice and its eloquence. It was spoken in reply 
to some remarks of the late Lord Londonderry during the 
violence of the Union debates. Mr Grattan not being 
present, there was a general call upon Mr Burrowes, as 
his friend ; so that tho sketch thus felicitously thrown off 
was altogether without premeditation. 

“I feel but little any portion of the noble Lord’s obloquy 
which may attach to me or my humble efforts; but I own I 
cannot repress my indignation at the audacious boldness of 
the calumny which would asperse one of the most exalted 
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characters which any nation ever produced, and that in a 
country which owes its liberties and its greatness to the 
energy of his exertions, and in the very house which has 
so often been the theatre of his glorious labours and splen¬ 
did achievements. I remember that man the theme of uni¬ 
versal panegyric—the wonder and the boast of Ireland 
for his genius and his virtue. Ill's name silenced the 
sceptic upon the reality of genuine patriotism. To doubt 
the purity of his motives was a heresy which no tongue 
dared to utter. Envy was lost in admiration, and even 
they whoso crimes lie scourged, blended extorted praises 
with the murmurs of resentment. lie covered over the 
unfledged constitution with the ample wings of his talents, 
as the eagle covers her young ; like her he soared, and like 
her lie could behold the rays, whether of royal favour or 
of royal anger, with undazzlcd, unintimidated eye. If, 
according to Demosthenes, to grow with the growth, and 
to decay with the decline of our country, be the true 
criterion of a good citizen, how infinitely did this man, 
even in the moment of his lowest depression, surpass 
those upstart patriots who only become visible when their 
country vanishes! 

“ Sir, there is something most singularly curious, and 
according to my estimation of things, enviable, in the fate 
of this great man. His character and his consequence are, 
as it were, vitally interwoven with the greatness of his 
country : the one cannot be high and the other low—the 
one cannot stand and the other perish. This was so well 
understood by those who have so long meditated to put 
down the constitution of Ireland, that, feeling they could 
not seduce, they have incessantly laboured to calumniate 
her most vigilant sentinel and ablest champion. They 
appealed to every unguarded prejudice, to every assailable 
weakness, of a generous but credulous people: they watched 
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every favourable moment of irritation or of terror to pour 
in the detested poison of calumny. Sir, it will be found, 
on a retrospect of Ireland since 1782, that her liberties 
never received a wound, that a correspondent stab was not 
levelled at his character ; and, when it was vainly hoped 
that his imperishable fame was laid in the dust, the time 
was deemed ripe for the extinction of our constitution. 
Sir, these impious labours cannot finally succeed. Glory 
and liberty are not easily effaced. Grattan and the con¬ 
stitution will survive the storm.” 

The following description of the injustice and severity 
of the penal code in Ireland will be read with the more 
pleasure, as all its barbarous vestiges arc now removed. 
Who can wonder at the errors or excesses of a people at 
once injured and insulted by such misguided policy ? 

“ Gentlemen, it would be a bitter reflection on your 
character as Irishmen, to presume you to be hostile to 
the principles or pursuits of the Catholic committee. 
Persuaded I am that, whatever your religion may be, or 
your zeal for that religion—whatever your natural, manly, 
and constitutional hatred of slavish principles—whatever 
your predilection for your own creed may be, there is not 
a man of you who docs not rejoice at the blessings which 
have flowed from the breaking down of the penal code. 
Some of you are old enough to remember this country in 
a state of the lowest degradation. Half a century back, 
it was so squalid and contemptible, that any stranger, 
whom chance or curiosity brought to our shores, entered 
with terror, and left them with disgust. No historian, 
no tour-writer named Ireland but in terms of reproach. 
The code which caused this lamentable condition has been 
broken in upon by Protestant liberality going hand in 
hand with Catholic zeal. It was a code calculated to 
degrade the Catholics, not merely to the state of the 
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beasts of the field, but far beneath them; to deprive 
them, not only of every natural and civil right, but of 
everything that could improve or embellish the nature of 
man. Every inlet of knowledge was closed against them. 
No Roman Catholic could be taught even the rudiments 
of learning, but upon the terms of abdicating his prin¬ 
ciples, and surrendering bis conscience by renouncing his 
creed. Harsh measures were adopted to keep their minds 
as grovelling as their personal condition was abject. Not 
a ray of light could approach them, except such pilfered 
literature as persecuted pedagogues coidd convey, or such 
barbarous philosophy as could be supplied from foreign 
universities, under the severest prohibitions: as if igno¬ 
rance were an antidote to superstition—as if the light of 
science would extinguish the light of the gospel! ” 

No apology, I am sure, is necessary for the introduction 
of these quotations. It woidd have been an injustice to a 
most superior man to let his delineation consist merely of 
his whimsicalities. Art had nothing at all to do with Peter 
Burrowes. lie was a pure child of nature—a creature of 
impulses, all leading in a right direction. 

Peter repaid the friendship of Lord Plunkct with a 
return almost bordering on idolatry. Jn the memorable 
contest between his friend and Mr Crokcr for the repre¬ 
sentation of the university of Dublin, the state of the poll 
might have been gathered from his aspect—bright or 
black, as the votes happened to preponderate. At last 
victory declared itself, and out he rushed into the court¬ 
yard, as thoroughly intoxicated with joy as was ever Irish 
gentleman with whisky. In aught which affected tho 
interests of his friend, his faculties enlisted themselves, till 
they became perfectly bewildered. Some still living, 
perhaps, may remember his motion in the case of Hodges, 
the publisher, respecting the speech of Robert Emmett. 
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It was a subject which deeply affected the feelings of Mr 
Plunket; and no wonder. Emmett was represented as 
having in his speech, when called up for judgment, 
reproached him as the teacher of the principles for which 
ho was about to suffer ; as having been the constant 
guest at his father’s table ; and of having, after being 
warmed in his very bosom, stung his child to death ;— 
a dreadful accusation, but never made, and utterly 
unfounded. The charge, however, was persisted in with 
malignant perseverance. Mr Plunket, in two several 
affidavits, hoped lie had sufficiently established his vindi¬ 
cation. The hope, however, was a vain one. There is 
nothing which possesses such vitality as slander. Dissect 
it as you may, the dissevered serpent will still quiver with 
a simulated animation. He was compelled to appear in 
Court again ; and the following is an extract from his 
third affidavit :—After denying the imputations stated 
above, he proceeds to vindicate his having spoken at all, 
when, in fact, the prisoner, so far from denying his guilt, 
gloried in its avowal, and almost invoked an adverse 
verdict. “ This deponent says that he was then of 
opinion that it would be some service to the public that 
this deponent should avail himself of the public opportu¬ 
nity of speaking to the evidence in the said trial, by 
pointing out the folly and wildness, as well as the wicked¬ 
ness, of the treasonable conspiracy which at that time 
existed. And this deponent says, that in the observa¬ 
tions which ho made on the said trial, this deponent did 
remark on the xinworthy use which the said Robert 
Emmett had made of his rank in society, and of his 
high abilities, in endeavouring to dissatisfy the lower 
orders of labourers and mechanics with their lot in life, 
and engaging them in schemes of revolution, from which 
they could reap no fruit but distress and death. And 
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this deponent did also remark on the danger and ruin to 
which the said Robert Emmett had exposed his country, 
by having proposed (as this deponent conceives the fact 
to be) to call in the assistance of the French. But this 
deponent says, that ho is not conscious of having made 
use of any expressions, on that occasion, which were 
calculated to give unnecessary pain to the said Robert 
Emmett, or which in any degree departed from the respect 
which was due to a gentleman in his unfortunate situa¬ 
tion.” I have spoken elsewhere on this subject, and given 
Mr Plunket’s own reasons for having spoken at all—the 
only charge, in fact, on which his bitterest enemies could 
rest. Vuleant quanlum. Everybody knows that he had 
three names—William Conyngham Blanket; and no one 
knew it better than Bnrrowcs, who, as his oldest and 
most familiar friend, was intrusted with the motion. Boor 
Be ter, big with its importance, was himself no longer, 
lie read, but understood not; lie gazed, but saw not. 
“ Chaos was come again.” His heart began to palpitate; 
the throb by degrees mounted to his head, till head and 
heart together danced the hays through the three luckless 
names. It was now, “ Mr Conyngham, ” now “ Mr 
William Conyngham,” now Mr William Blunkct Conyng¬ 
ham ; but by no chance did he ever stumble on the right 
one. 

II is grandest exploit, however, in this line, came off on 
one of the assize towns on his circuit. A murder, which 
caused much excitement, had been committed, and he had 
to state the case for the prosecution. In one hand— 
having a heavy cold—he held a box of lozenges, and in 
the other, the small pistol-bullet by which the man met 
his death. Ever and anon, between the pauses in his 
address, he kept supplying himself with a lozenge, until at 
last, in the very middle of a sentence, his bosom heaving 
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and bis eyes starting, a perfect picture of horror, Peter 
bellowed out, “Oh—h—h—gentlemen—by the heaven 
above me— I’ve swallowed the bull — llet.” It is attempted 
by the orthography to give a faint idea of the pronun¬ 
ciation ; as to the manner, neither pen nor pencil could 
convey it. It is gratifying to record, that through Lord 
Plunket’s friendship, the last days of Burrowes were those 
of case and contentment. About six years ago he died in 
London, at the age of ninety, in the enjoyment of sixteen 
hundred a-ycar, that being the retiring allowance of an 
Insolvent Commissioner in Ireland. Some short time 
before his death, Lord Plunket, on his way through town 
to visit Italy, called on him to say farewell: it was soon 
manifest to both that it was to bo for ever : Lord Plunket 
was obliged to be assisted to his carriage, and Burrowes 
never recovered the shock. The friends were to meet no 
more, lie and John Parsons, uncle to Lord Rosse, 
were the first Irish commissioners of insolvency, and the 
appointments were understood to have come just in time. 
Kites—in matter-of-fact England prosaically called accom¬ 
modation bills—had long llown between them ; so long, 
indeed, that the flight grew somewhat feeble. Parsons 
was himself an original and a wit. A tall, lanky man, his 
waggeries gained effect from the peculiarity of a lisp. The 
retrieved associates, on their way to court for the first 
time, indulged, as was natural, in mutual gratulations. 
“What a lucky hit!” said Peter; “who could have 
expected it?” “Everybody, Peter; what else had we 
before us but the benefit of the act ?" There was a grave 
literal meaning about Parsons’ notabilia, which at once 
affiliated them. One instance occurs in his answer to a 
Crown solicitor on circuit. The man had an awful halt 
in his gait, and limped hastily up to Parsons in the street 
with, “ Pray, Mr Parsons, did you see Mr MacNally walk- 
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ing this way V’ “ Upon my word, sir,” was tlio answer, 
“ I never saw him walking any other way.” There is a 
terseness in the following, which seems to me inimitable. 
Norbury was travelling with him : they passed a gibbet. 
“ Parsons,” said Norbury with a chuckle, “ where would 
you be now if every one had his due 1” “ Alone in my 

carriage,” replied Parsons. 

But, stop!—Who is that square-built, solitary, ascetic¬ 
looking person, pacing to and fro, his hands crossed behind 
his back, so apparently absorbed in self—the observed of 
all, and yet the companion of none 1 It is easy enough 
to designate the man, but difficult adequately to delineate 
the character. Perhaps there never was a person less to 
be estimated by appearances: he is precisely the reverse 
of what he seems. Externally cold, yet ardent in his 
nature ; in manner repulsive, yet warm, sincere, and stead¬ 
fast in his friendships ; severe in aspect, yet in reality 
social and companionable. That is I'lunkct—a man of 
the foremost rank, a wit, a jurist, a statesman, an orator, 
a logician—the “ Irish Gylippus,” as Curran called him, 
“ in whom arc concentrated all the energies and all the 
talents of his country.” Eminent at the bar, it is in 
parliament wo sec his faculties in their fullest development. 
Yet, in the Irish House of Commons, his chief displays 
were on a single question—that of the Union ; and in the 
British parliament—that of the Roman Catholic question. 
His stylo was peculiar, and almost quite divested of the 
characteristics generally to be found in that of his country¬ 
men. Strong cogent reasoning—plain, but deep sense— 
earnest feeling and imagery, seldom introduced except to 
press the reasoning or to illustrate it, were the distinguish¬ 
ing features of his eloquence; he by no means rejected 
ornament, but he used it severely and sparingly; and 
though it produced its effect, it was not directly, but 
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rather collaterally and incidentally. He always seemed 
to speak for a purpose, never for mere display ; and his 
wit, like his splendour, appeared to bo struck out by the 
collision of the moment. In this, indeed, his art was 
superlative. There were passages which could not have 
been flung off extempore, and must have been the result of 
very elaborate preparation. The following noble burst, 
fervid though it is, seems to me stamped, particularly in 
its commencement, with the impress of deep thought. It 
is extracted from his speech on the Union, pronounced in 
the Irish House of Commons on the 16th of January 
1800. 

“ There arc principles of repulsion ; yes, but there arc 
principles of attraction, and from these the enlightened 
statesman collects the principles by which the countries 
arc to be harmoniously governed. As soon would 1 listen 
to the shallow observer of nature who should say there is 
a centrifugal force impressed upon our globe, and there¬ 
fore, lest we should be hurried into the void of space, let 
us rush into the centre to be consumed there. No ; I say 
to the rash arraigner of the dispensations of the Almighty, 
there are impulses from whose wholesome opposition eter¬ 
nal wisdom has declared the law by which wc revolve in 
our proper sphere, and at our proper distance. So I say 
to the political visionary, from the opposing system which 
you object to, I see the wholesome law of imperial con¬ 
nection derived. I see the two countries preserving their 
due distance from each other, generating and imparting 
heat, and life, and light, and health, and vigour; and I 
will abide by the wisdom and experience of the ages which 
are past, in preference to the speculations of any modern 
philosopher. Sir, I warn the ministers of this country 
against persevering in their present system. Let them 
not presume to offer violence to the settled principles, or 
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to shake the attached loyalty of the country. Let them 
not persist in the wicked and desperate doctrine which 
places British connection in contradiction to Irish freedom. 
I revere them both. It has been the habit of my life to 
do so. For the present constitution I am ready to make 
any sacrifice. I have proved it. For British connection 
I am ready to lay down my life. My actions have proved 
it. Why have I done so t Because I consider that con¬ 
nection essential to the freedom of Ireland. Do not, 
therefore, tear asunder, to oppose each other, the principles 
which are identical in the minds of loyal Irishmen. For 
me, I do not hesitate to declare, that if the madness of the 
revolutionist should tell me, ‘you must sacrifice British 
connection,’ I would adhere to that connection in prefer¬ 
ence to the independence of my country ; but I have as 
little hesitation in saying, that if the wanton ambition of a 
minister should assail the freedom of Ireland, and compel 
me to the alternative, I would fling the connection to the 
winds, and I would clasp the independence of my country 
to my heart. I trust the virtue and wisdom of the Irish 
Parliament and people will prevent the alternative from 
arising. If it should come, be the guilt on the heads of 
those who make it necessary.” 

There is a fervour burning throughout these impassioned 
words seldom discernible in his English speeches. Indeed, 
it always has appeared to me that there is a palpable 
difference to be found in the style of this great speaker in 
the Irish and in the Imperial Parliament. In the latter, 
whether from his more mature years, or from his studiously 
adapting himself to the genius of the people, he becomes 
comparatively chastened and severe. Although obnoxious 
to Grattan’s admonition to Flood, that “ an oak of the 
forest was too old and too great to be transplanted at 
fifty,” he ventured, after seven years’ hesitation, into the 

2 a 
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English House of Commons. His name was scarcely 
known there, but, on his very first speech, he was at once 
and unanimously recognised as an orator of the highest 
class. He burst abruptly upon Parliament in all the 
effulgence of his genius. The almost unexpected appear¬ 
ance of so brilliant a luminary above the political horizon, 
immediately attracted every eye, and fixed the public 
attention. It stood alone and incomparable. Neither 
to the two great luminaries which had just set, nor to the 
lesser lights which still shone, did it, in any portion of 
its phases, bear resemblance. There was nothing of Pitt’s 
majestic diction—nothing of the fierce vehemence of 
Fox. The sparkling fancy of Canning was not there, nor 
Sheridan’s adorned declamation, nor Windham’s Attic 
graces. He stood alone, isolated and original. This speech 
was delivered in 1807, and was on the Roman Catholic 
question. Carefully nursing his fame for six years in 
silence, he re-entered Parliament in 1813, where he spoke 
but twice in two sessions, and both times on the same 
subject. On each occasion he was eminently successful. 
In the second of these sjieechcs, he thus finely alluded to 
the penal laws:—“ Those mighty instruments, why arc 
they hung up like rusty arms '( Does not every man know 
that they are endured only because they are not executed; 
and that they never are referred to in any discussion what¬ 
ever, without pleading their inactivity as the only excuse 
for their existence 1 The taste and sense of the public is 
in this respect a reproach to the tardy liberality of the legis¬ 
lature.” In that same speech there is a passage happily 
combining brilliant eloquence with sarcasm, the more biting 
because apparently unintentional. It was addressed to 
Abbot, the Speaker, an opponent of the Roman Catholic 
claims, and whose duty it was to convey ex officio the 
thanks of the House to the Generals to whom they had 
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been voted. After referring to the usage at a Roman 
triumph, of having a whispered humiliation to lower the 
victor’s pride, and a passing allusion to the victories of 
Wellington, he said—“ But you, sir, while you were bi’ d- 
ing the wreath round the brow of the conqueror, assured 
him that his victorious followers must never expect to 
participate in the fruits of their valour j but that they 
who shed their blood in achieving the conquest, were the 
only persons who were never to share the profits of success 
in the rights of citizens ! ” This was keen, polished, and 
the more cutting, because abundantly deserved. It was 
suited also to the taste of his audience, and contrasts 
curiously to the different style in which lie thus dealt with 
Lord Castlcreagli in his native parliament—“ There are 
no talents too mean—there are no powers too low, for the 
accomplishment of mischief; it is the condition of our 
nature ; it is part of the mysterious and inscrutable dis¬ 
pensation of Providence, that talents and virtues and 
wisdom are necessary for the achievement of great good ; 
but there is no capacity so vile or so wretched as not to 
be adequate to the perpetration of evil.” His speech also 
on the Roman Catholic question, in February 1821, 
absolutely electrified the House, and drew from Sir J ames 
Mackintosh the declaration, that “ it proved him to be 
the greatest master of eloquence and reasoning then exist¬ 
ing in public life.” It is a model of cogent and profound 
reasoning, impassioned declamation, and the happiest 
historical allusions. But it affords little opportunity of 
selection and citation. One passage, however, deserves a 
record. After referring to the many great men who had 
borne their parts in the discussion of the question, he says 
—“ Walking before the sacred images of the illustrious 
dead, as in a public and solemn procession, shall we not 
dismiss all party feeling, all angry passions, and unworthy 
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prejudices 1 I will not talk of past disputes ; I will not 
mingle in this act of national justice anything that can 
awaken personal animosity.” 

There is a faculty possessed by him, of very rare acqui¬ 
sition, and certainly exercised with a facility without 
example—that of embodying his whole argument in some 
simile or allusion, never expected, but still marvellously 
and felicitously appropriate. This cannot be better 
exemplified than by the noble image so justly lauded by 
Lord Brougham in his sketch of Mr Grattan. It is taken 
from one of his speeches in the Irish Court of Chancery, 
where, adverting to the limitation of suits by lapse of 
time, lie so finely says, “ Time is ever mowing down, with 
his scythe in one hand, the evidences of title, wherefore 
the humane and considerate wisdom of the law places 
in his other hand an hour-glass, by which he metes out 
the periods of possession that shall supply the place of 
the muniments the scythe has destroyed.” Surely never 
before, from materials so ordinary, nay, homely, was so 
just and beautiful an illustration deduced. The skill, 
too, with which he extricated himself from a difficulty 
was often admirable. Tims, in the debate on the Reform 
Bill, when compelled to reconcile his former hostility to 
such changes with his present advocacy of that great 
measure, he said, “ In those days reform came like a 
felon, and was to bo resisted ; it now comes as a creditor; 
you admit the justice of the demand, and only haggle on 
the instalments by which it shall be paid.” 

During the greater portion of Mr Blunkct’s professional 
life, he almost exclusively confined his practice to the 
Court of Chancery, a court affording but few opportunities 
for any display of eloquence. This is much to be regretted, 
and all will think so who have been fortunate enough to 
hear any of his addresses to a jury. To those who have 
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not, let me present the following noble passage from his 
speech, when, as Attorney-General, he prosecuted the 
rioters in the celebrated “ bottle case,” during the Vice¬ 
royalty of the Marquis Wellesley, on the third of Feb¬ 
ruary 1823. The nature of the orator’s mind precludes 
the idea that what might at first sight seem a digression 
was one in reality. He never did anything merely for 
display. The allusion to William the Third was forced 
upon him by the nature of the trial, and nothing can be 
more admirable than the skill displayed in it, when it is 
remembered that it was a paramount object to conciliate 
the Orange jury he was addressing. Considered merely 
as a historic sketch, it seems to me, for depth of thought, 
condensed and nervous expression, masterly results, and 
a noble and inspiring eloquence, worthy of the highest 
place in English literature. 

“Perhaps,” said he, “my Lords, there is not to be found in 
the annals of history a character more truly great than that 
of William the Third. Perhaps no person has ever appeared 
on the theatre of the world who has conferred more essential, 
or more lasting, benefits on mankind : on these countries, 
cortaiuly none. When I look at the abstract merits of 
his character, I contemplate him with admiration and 
reverence. Lord of a petty principality, destitute of all 
resources but those with which nature had endowed him, 
regarded with jealousy and envy by those whose battles 
he fought, thwarted in all his councils, embarrassed in all 
his movements, deserted in his most critical enterprises, 
he continued to mould all those discordant materials— 
to govern all these warring interests; and merely by the 
force of his genius, the ascendency of his integrity, and 
the immoveable firmness and constancy of his nature, to 
combine them into an indissoluble alliance against the 
schemes of despotism and universal domination of the 
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most powerful monarch in Europe, seconded by the 
ablest generals, at the head of the bravest and best dis¬ 
ciplined armies in the world, and wielding, without check 
or control, the unlimited resources of his empire. He 
was not a consummate general: military men will point 
out his errors: in that respect fortune did not favour 
him, save by throwing the lustre of adversity over all his 
virtues. He sustained defeat after defeat, but always 
rose ‘ adversd rerum immersabilis undd.’ Looking 
merely at his sinning qualities and achievements, I 
admire him as I do a Scipio, a Regulus, a Fabius. 
A model of tranquil courage, undeviating probity, and 
armed with a resoluteness and a constancy in the cause 
of truth and freedom, which rendered him superior to 
the accidents that control the fate of ordinary men. 

“ But this is not all. I feel, that to him, under God, 
I am at this moment indebted for the enjoyment of the 
rights which I possess, as a subject of these free countries; 
to him I owe the blessings of civil and religious liberty ; 
and I venerate his memory with a fervour of devotion 
suited to his illustrious qualities and to his godlike acts.” * 

On the bench he w r as remarkable for the care and 
diligence with which lie performed his high judicial duties. 
Nothing could exceed the attention which lie bestowed on 
every case ; having little regard to their relative import¬ 
ance ; justly considering that nothing could come before 
a judge without calling for all the care he could bestow on 
it. Though not claiming to rank with the Eldons or 
Mansfields, either at common law or in equity, still he 
had a completely legal understanding; and his judgments 
abundantly attest this, whether dealing with the law or 
the facts. Several of his decrees in the Court of Chancery 
had been reversed by his successor, Sir Edward Sugden, 

* Hex v. Forbes and others. 
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one of the greatest equity lawyers that Westminster Hall 
ever produced ; but the reversals were afterwards, in some 
cases, set aside by the House of Lords. It) one of these, 
his judgment was sustained against that of this great juris¬ 
consult, on a point of property law—a department which 
the latter had almost made his own. 

When in Parliament, Mr Plunkct filled such a space 
as a senator in the public eye, that justice has scarcely 
been done to his merits as an advocate in the courts 
of law. Yet he was a great and a successful one. The 
marvellous power which is said, in 1821, to have converted 
nine hostile votes on the Itoman Catholic question in the 
British House of Commons, lost none of its cllicacy in 
an Irish court of law. The grave senator, discussing in 
Parliament the interest of nations with a statesman’s 
wisdom, will hardly be recognised in the dexterous 
tactician of a country assize. Yet such w r as his versa¬ 
tility, and so much was lie at home in each variety of his 
efforts, that it w r as difficult to say which deserved the 
preference. When we behold the minister quailing 
beneath his rebuke, the bigot abashed by his exposure 
or silenced by his reasoning, the slave freed, and the 
constitution’s outlaw recalled and recognised at the man¬ 
date of a tongue which taught all who heard it that 
“ Attic voices ” were no longer mute ; imagination itself 
can scarcely picture him the hero of a country court, 
awakening the wonder of its peasant audience. Yet 
circuit anecdotes enough attest his talent and its exer¬ 
cise. It is recorded that, in his own county town of 
Enniskillen, he defended a horse-stealer with such con¬ 
summate tact, that one of the fraternity, in a paroxysm 
of delight, burst into an exclamation, “ Long life to you, 
Plunket! The first horse I steal, boys, by Jekurs, I’ll 
have Plunket! ” The Court of Chancery latterly mono- 
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polising his attention, all opportunity for display was lost. 
Yet here, so eminently useful was lie, that he could afford 
to play with his business, deserting it for Parliament, and 
certain of finding it awaiting his return. 

The witticisms of Mr Plunket had a causticity about 
them which, with many, added to their relish. They were 
always ready, and most of them manifestly struck off at 
the moment. The following is a fair specimen of his 
promptness and his sarcasm. On the formation of the 
Grenville administration, Bushe, who had the reputation 
of a waverer, apologised one day for his absence from 
Court, on the ground that he was “ cabinet-making.” The 
Chancellor maliciously disclosed the excuse on his return. 
“ Oh, indeed, my Lord! that is an occupation in which 
my friend would distance me, as I never was either a 
turner or a joiner .” Of a similar character was his 
remark on being told that his successors in the Court of 
Common Pleas had little or nothing to do. “ Well, well,” 
said he, “ they’re etjual to it.” A very amusing bon-mot 
of his, in itself precludes the possibility of preparation. 
There was a clerk in the Court of Chancery, of the name 
of Moore, who plumed himself on his superior penmanship, 
and an attorney of the name of Morris, an exquisite in his 
dress, which generally had the finish of a bunch of 
geraniums in his button-hole. “ Plunket,” said Bushe, 
one day while they were waiting for the Chancellor, “ why 
should this court remind us of the road to Chester 1 ” “I 
give it up,” replied Plunket. “ Don’t you see,” said 
Bushe, “ we are under Penman Moore?” “ Well, Bushe,” 
rejoined Plunket, “ I was stupid indeed, with Beau Morris 
opposite me.” Being told of the appointment of a person, 
who had the reputation of indolence, to a judicial office 
where there was little business, “ It’s the very court for 
him! ” he exclaimed; “ it will be up every day before 
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himself.” A witness, being much pressed by him in cross- 
examination, suddenly refused to answer, declaring that 
the counsel threw him into a “ doldrum .” “ A doldrum! ” 
exclaimed Lord Avonmore ; “ what is a doldrum 1 I 
never heard the word.” “ Oh, my Lord,” said Plunket, 
“it’s a well-known affection ; merely a confusion of the 
head arising from a corruption of the heart.” This 
answer has been erroneously attributed to Curran. Ho 
could jest sometimes even at his own expense. Everybody 
knew how acutely lie felt his forced resignation of the 
Chancellorship, and his supersedeas by Lord Campbell. 
A violent tempest arose on the day of his expected arrival, 
and a friend remarking to him how sick of his promotion 
the passage must have made him : “ Yes,” said Plunket, 
ruefully, “ but it won’t make him throw up the seals.” 

This singular coincidence occurs in the judicial history 
of Lord Plunket and Mr Curran, that whereas the one 
came into collision with his party on his elevation to the 
bench, so did the other on his retirement from it. When 
the Melbourne administration was within three months of 
its dissolution, the Irish Lord Chancellor received a hint 
that liis resignation would not be unacceptable! Conscious 
of having performed his high duties with honour to himself 
and utility to the nation, and feeling also that he was at 
that moment in the fullest possession of his faculties, he 
disregarded the intimation. It is not impossible that an 
occurrence, of a few years’ standing, personal to himself, 
was not forgotten on this occasion. On the formation of 
the Canning ministry, he had accepted the office of Master 
of the Rolls in England, but reluctantly gave way to a 
cabal which had been raised against him as a stranger. 
Its members forgot how many Chancellors the English 
bar had vouchsafed to Ireland—a few, too, whom it could 
afford to spare without loss or inconvenience; but Lord 
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Plunket did not. Doubtless he recollected some of the 
luminaries before whom he had so often pleaded, and felt 
that his own light, feeble though they thought it, was 
scarcely extinguished by their brilliancy. Finding, there¬ 
fore, that the rule by which a stranger, no matter how 
high his qualifications, was excluded from the English 
bench, was not meant to be reciprocated in Ireland, he 
felt it to be his bounden duty to the bar to withhold his 
acquiescence. His retiring address not only discloses 
why at length that acquiescence was accorded, but con¬ 
tains a hint to future ministers (on which Lord John 
Russell has most wisely and honourably acted) as to 
the paramount claims of the Irish bar to the highest 
judicial office in their own country. Rut though the Irish 
Chancellor felt himself, under all the circumstances, com¬ 
pelled to give way, he never forgot or forgave what he 
not unnaturally considered both a national and a personal 
indignity, and declined all further association with the 
minister by whom it was offered. Ilis farewell to the bar 
is not to be misuuderstood. “ Mow, with respect to the 
particular circumstances which have occurred, and the 
particular succession which is about to take place in this 
court, it will become me to say very little. For the indi¬ 
vidual who is to occupy the situation I now fill, 1 entertain 
the highest political and personal respect. No one can 
feel it more ; but I owe it as a duty to myself and the 
members of the bar to state, that for the changes which 
are to take place I am not in the slightest degree answer- 
able. I have no share in them, and have not, directly 
or indirectly, given them my sanction. In yielding my 
assent to the proposition which has been made for my 
retiring, I have been governed solely by its having been 
requested as a personal favour by a person to whom I owe 
so much, that a feeling of gratitude would have rendered 
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it morally impossible that I could have done otherwise 
than resign. When I look at the bar before me, and 
especially at the number who might have sat efficiently in 
this judicial place, I am bound to say, that for all those 
great ingredients which arc calculated to enable them to 
shine as practitioners, as members of the bai’, or as gentle¬ 
men—for candour, courtesy, knowledge, and ability—I 
challenge competition. 1 challenge the very distinguished 
bars of either England or Scotland, and I do not fear 
that those I have the honour of addressing will suffer in 
the comparison. To them, for their repeated kindnesses, 

I am deeply indebted. I do assure them, when T retire 
into quiet life, I will cherish in my heart the affectionate 
kindness and attention I have experienced at their hands.” 
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Let us not leave the scene without one passing glance at 
thee, quaiut Allen—and at thee, albeit nondescript and 
indescribable, old Jerry Keller ! Allen was a person sui 
generis —a phenomenon, a lawyer “without guile;” simple, 
learned, abstracted ; though in the world, he was scarcely 
of it. Foiled in four attempts to obtain a fellowship in 
Dublin University, there can be no doubt that he was 
somewhat crazed by the continued application. For an 
examination, comprising all the sciences and all the classics, 
carried on in Latin, the preparation is necessarily painful 
and laborious. Thus soured in the outset of life, he con¬ 
tracted peculiarities with which it was not at any time 
oversafe to tamper. An insolent attorney once woefully 
rued the experiment in the Hall of the Four Courts, Allen 
dashing his bar-wig in his face, very nearly blinding him 
with the powder! They met, as a matter of course. 
The attorney fired and missed ; Allen, who had purposely 
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reserved bis fire, brandishing his pistol furiously about, to 
the imminent danger of all within its range, wildly 
demanded of his awe-struck second, in whose mind’s eye 
the gallows largely loomed—“ Shall 1 rush on him with a 
shout, after the manner of the ancients ? ” 

Many, still surviving, recollect the memorable “ appeal 
of murder Allen being for the appellant, MacNally for 
the respondent, and Downes presiding. What a scene it 
was! The solemn and ponderous old chief almost justified 
Curran's soubriquet of the “ Human quagmire,” so awfully 
did he shake. Perplexed, and somewhat terrified, ho 
addressed himself to Allen—“ Have you any precedent, 
sir—any authority to cite to us for this most extraordinary 
proceeding ? ”—“ f have, my lord,” said Allen, whose 
enunciation was slow, measured, and solemn, and whose 
bearing at the moment by no means invited familiarity— 
“ 1 have the authority of the most august court on record— 
that of the Athenian Areopagus.”—“ And I,” squeaked 
out MacNally, “ meet it with the authority of the immor¬ 
tal Shakspearc. Your lordship must remember the cut¬ 
throat invitation to poor Barnardine—‘ Barnardine, come 
out and be hanged.' ‘ Not I,’ quoth Barnardine, ‘it’s not 
convenient.’” Allen, however, despite the Areopagus, 
produced many and apposite authorities, and drew largely 
from the most recondite sources. Long and sorely did 
this chafe MacNally, upon whom the barbarous Latin and 
the Norman French might, without risk of detection, have 
been palmed for Hebrew. Much did he silently endure, 
rather than expose his deficiency ; but, at last, page after 
page of gibberish set him almost beside himself. “ In the 
name of justice, I ask it, is a living man to be sacrificed 
to the dead languages 1 Give us plain English. I demand, 
at least, the benefit of the vernacular." The arguments 
proceeded. The advocates waxed warmer, and Downes 
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shook most awfully : it was little wonder. From the 
authorities cited, there appeared every probability that the 
“ battle ” must be fought; and there was Downes, grown 
gray upon the bench, the very model of ermined proprieties 
—the “ Virgin Judge,” as he was called, about to become, 
in his old age, a kind of judicial bottle-holder! “ Can it 

be possible,” he piteously exclaimed, “ that this ‘ wager of 
battle ’ is seriously insisted on 1 Am I to understand 
this monstrous proposition as being propounded by the bar 
—that we, the judges of the Court of King’s Bench—the 
recognised conservators of the public peace, are to become 
not merely the spectators, but the abettors, of a mortal 
combat ? Is this what you require of us V —“ Beyond all 
doubt,” said Allen ; “ and from the ancient books the 
manner of it is thus :—Your Lordship is to be elevated 
on a lofty bench, with the open air above you, the public 
before you, and a spacious platform beneath you, on which 
the combatants are to do battle till one or both of them 
dies.”—“ Ay,” again shrilly squeaked MacNally, “ from 
daylight to dusk, until your Lordship calls out to us—‘ I 
sec a star’—such is the consequence of Mr Allen’s pro¬ 
ceedings ! ” As good luck, however, would have it, at this 
critical moment the case of Abraham Thornton turned up 
in England, quite as much to the horror of Lord Ellen- 
borough as to the relief of Downes. 

The appeal failiug in England, the Irish proceeding 
shared its fate, and the legislature has since rendered the 
recurrence of this barbarous process impossible. Perhaps 
here it may be only right to add, in reference to the Irish 
Chief-Justice, some of whose peculiarities have been noted, 
that he was patient, pains-taking, and, for the times, 
learned. He was, however—why, I never was able to 
ascertain—the object of Mr Curran’s especial aversion. 

Of Keller, Jeremiah Keller, (familiarly called Jerry,) 
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it is difficult to speak—speaking justly ; mirth and melan¬ 
choly so blend with the recollection. Possessing talents of 
the very highest order, he dwindled into a mere cypher. 
Capable of anything, ho achieved nothing. An independent 
spirit more than counteracted his superior powers. Ho 
was ignorant of the mean and manifold arts by which 
blockheads distanced him. Simpleton enough to rely on 
merit in a venal age, when all around him was corruption, 
when the bench was purchased by the sale of the country 
—and it was said of many that they never had been 
advocates until they became judges—no great wonder 
Keller rose not. lie failed in the very elements of success. 
He sought to gain no character for himself by whispering 
away another’s. He had not council even the alphabet of 
buggery. He was neither obsequious to an attorney’s 
wife, nor amorous of an attorney’s daughter, nor even 
ambitious of being an attorney’s host. When many men 
around him laid out much of their profits upon the 
prandial investment, Keller gave no dinners, and so gained 
no clients. This degrading custom was so notorious in 
those days, (now, of course, become obsolete,) that Grady 
alludes to the failure of the speculation in his own case, 
actually as a reason for relinquishing the profession. He 
plaintively exclaims in his poem called the “ Nosegay,” 

“ t lost in mutton what I gained by briefs.” 

It is to be hoped that all who embark in similar specu¬ 
lations may meet a similar result, and find also, to their 
cost, that an attorney’s appetite “ grows by what it feeds 
on.” Keller, at last, worn out by hope deferred, in an 
evil hour sought refuge in society. That wounded spirit 
which might have led juries captive or enchained a senate, 
contented itself with “ setting the table in a roar.” Tho 
bottle, if it must be told, became a substitute for the 
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brief; and all that remains of talents sadly sacrificed, are 
the random sallies which sprang from its inspiration. 
Bitterly conscious must he have boon of this, when, seeing 
Maync— the dull and solemn May lie, who never learned a 
laugh—taking his seat upon the bench, he was overheard 
muttering to himself, “ What is Newton worth, when 
there’s Maync risen by his gravity, and here’s Keller sunk 
by his levity ! ” Keller’s person was portly, his demeanour 
grave and sedate, and his whimsicalities so peculiar, that 
they might be recognised at once. As Curran said, 
“there was no mistaking them —the name was on the 
blade r 

There was on the Munster circuit, which lie went, a 
Roman Catholic barrister of the name of O’Gorman, a most 
excellent man, whom Lord Anglcsca did himself credit by 
promoting. This gentleman naturally took part in the 
emancipation struggle, but, as Keller chose to fancy, some¬ 
what too prominently. Observing him one day at the bar 
mess, rather mistaking his dish, lie called out, “ What, 
O’Gorman! you of all men eating meat on a Friday !” 
“ l)o you think, Jerry,” said O’Gorman, “ that I have the 
Pope in my stomach ?”—“No, but quite enough of the 
Pretender in your head.” It may easily be surmised from 
what has been stated, that Jerry’s law was not weightier 
than lie could carry, lie was, however, by no means 
pleased at any allusion to the subject, nor very particular 
in the mode of avenging himself, if it was made. There 
was a luckless attorney in the city of Cork, who happened 
to have a malformation of the hands. He and Keller 
differed at sessions on the construction of an act of Parlia¬ 
ment. Both were warm and pertinacious. At length the 
attorney sent for the statute, and, spreading his unfortu¬ 
nate fingers over a section, exclaimed in triumph, “ I 
knew I was right—the barrister’s beaten—here’s the 
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clause for you.” “You are right for once,” cried Jerry ; 
“ they’re a great deal likcr claws than hands! ” Not¬ 
withstanding an occasional moroseness, Keller was much 
beloved by the profession. The successful had no cause 
for envy, and others, whom his sarcasms wounded, found 
an apology in his disappointments. There were times, 
however, when forbearance was in danger of being 
exhausted, especially after dinner. Mr Nicholas Philpot 
Leader fell one evening under his extreme displeasure, 
and was belaboured accordingly. Leader’s hair, it must 
be premised, was somewhat frizzled, and his principles 
liberal, to say the least of them. The difference arose 
out of that cvcr-fortilc source of differences in Ireland, a 
political discussion ; and Keller, foiled in argument, had 
recourse to the most outrageous personalities. The outside 
of poor Leader’s head, and its interior conformation, 
divided between them sarcasms the most offensive. 
Leader felt called upon to notice this, and a man of war 
at daylight invaded Jerry’s slumbers. Loudly and gruffly 
did he grumble at the intrusion, as he poked his red 
woollen nightcap over the counterpane. “ In the very 
grey of the morning too,” said Keller. “ I suppose you 
call this good breeding.” “ I tell you what, Mr Keller, I 
want none of your waggery. I’m not here to be trifled 
with : Mr Leader’s wrongs must be atoned for within the 
hour. You had full notice. Look at your dressing-table, 
and you will see ; we are prepared.” He looked up, and, 
sure enough, the W ogdens were there 1 Things looked 
very serious—Jerry thought so. “I hope, sir,” said he, 
“you don’t mean to offer any violence to me in my bed” 
“ You need not fear that, sir.” “ Have I your honour 
for thatl” “Why, the question’s somewhat offensive, 
sir; but I do pledge my honour.” “ Very well, then,” said 
Jerry, “I’ll not get up to-day, so, now, be off to your 
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principal, and tell the woolly-headed republican I forgive 
him." A day thus passed over the wrath of Leader, 
whose good-nature yielded to the general decree, that 
after dinner Jerry was to be privileged. 

His rebukes sometimes were more merited, and he did 
not spare them. There was a Sir Judkin Fitzgerald, 
who, being sheriff of Tipperary, had, it was said, during 
the rebellion of 1798, practised great cruelties. Among 
other things, he was reported to have dipped the cat-o’- 
ninc-tails in brine before a flogging! By way of excuse 
to Keller, he boasted that, by his firmness, he had “ pre¬ 
served the county.” “No,” said Jerry, “but you pickled 
it.” Keller and some of his companions were one evening 
enjoying themselves rather freely at the lodging of a Mend 
with whom they had dined, when an intimation was given 
them that the lady of the house had just been unexpectedly 
confined. The host considerately proposed an adjourn¬ 
ment of the sitting to an hotel opposite—“ Oh, certainly,” 
said Keller, “ pro re natd." The story will not lose its 
interest from the circumstance that the young stranger 
was the poet Moore. When Lord Avonmorc was raised 
to the peerage, the draft of the patent was sent to him 
for his approval. He called a few friends together, 
amongst whom was Keller, to hear it read. The 
wording ran in the usual form: “ To all to -whom these 
letters-patent shall come, greeting. We of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland—” “Stop, 
stop ! ” cried Keller. “ Why should he stop 1 ” said 
Lord Avonmore. “ Because it strikes me, my lord,” said 
Keller, “that the consideration is set out too early in 
the deed.” He was ennobled for his vote on the Union. 

And now farewell, my old and dear associates! and 
peace be to thy frailties, much-beloved old Jerry ! Heirs 
enough to them are left behind thee, but to thy numerous 
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atoning qualities a populace of sneerers can offer no suc¬ 
cession. 

Mr Curran’s place at the Irish bar has not even been 
approached since his departure. There is no man not 
merely next him, but near him. I have heard the best 
efforts of the ablest amongst them, and though they were 
brilliant in their way, it was as the brilliancy of the morn¬ 
ing star before the sunbeam. One, perhaps, is witty, sar¬ 
castic, argumentative ; another fluent, polished, plausible ; 
a third, blunt, vehement, and energetic : but there is not 
one like him, at once strong, persuasive, witty, eloquent, 
acute, and argumentative, giving to every argument the 
charm of his imagery, and to every image the magnificent 
simplicity of his manner; not one who, when he had 
touched all the chords of pity, could so wrinkle up the 
cheek with laughter, that the trickling tear was impeded 
in its progress ; not one who, when he had swept away 
the heart of his hearer, left at the same time such an 
impression upon his memory, that the judgment, on reflec¬ 
tion, rather applauded the tribute which, at the moment 
of delivery, had been extorted from the feelings. Who, at 
any bar, was ever like him at cross-examination ? Eng¬ 
land possessed in Mr Garrow a man of unquestionable 
power in this particular; but that natural shrewdness did 
not in him, as in Mr Curran, act merely as a pioneer to 
the brilliant and overwhelming force which was to follow. 
“ The most intricate web,” says the learned editor of his 
Speeches, “that fraud, malice, or corruption ever wove 
against the life, character, or fortune of an individual, he 
could unravel. Let truth and falsehood be ever so inge¬ 
niously dovetailed into each other, he separated them with 
facility. He surveyed his ground like a skilful general, 
marked every avenue of approach, knew when to yield or 
attack, instantly seized the first inconsistency, and pursued 
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his advantage till lie completely involved perjury in the 
confusion of its contradictions.” I shall gratify both 
myself and my readers, I am sure, by giving, in the elo¬ 
quent language of my friend Dr Croly, a comparison 
between the circumstances under which the two great 
rival forensic orators of the day addressed their audi¬ 
ences. “ When Erskinc pleaded, he stood in the midst 
of a secure nation, and pleaded like a priest of the temple 
of justice, with his hand on the altar of the constitution, 
and all England waiting to treasure every deluding oracle 
that came from his lips. Curran pleaded—not in a time 
when the public system was only so far disturbed as to 
give additional interest to his eloquence—but in a time 
when the system was threatened with instant dissolution ; 
when society seemed to be falling in fragments round 
him ; when the soil was already throwing up flames. 
Rebellion was in arms. He pleaded, not on the floor of 
a shrine, but on a scaffold; with no companions but the 
wretched and culpable beings who were to be flung from 
it, hour by hour ; and no hearers but the crowd, who 
rushed in desperate anxiety to that spot of hurried exe¬ 
cution—and then rushed away, eager to shake off all 
remembrance of scenes which had torn every heart among 
them.” Ilis effect at times was electric and universal. 
The judge and the mob, the jury and the bar, were 
equally excited; and Lord Clonmel himself, his bitter 
enemy, rising on the judgment-seat to restrain the popular 
enthusiasm, confessed himself overcome by the eloquence 
that had produced it. In our estimate of him as a bar¬ 
rister, we must not omit the noble and dignified intrepidity 
with which he resisted any judicial encroachment on the 
privileges of the profession. In such instances the dock 
or the dungeon had for him no terrors, and to his anta¬ 
gonist neither talents nor authority gave protection. Nor 
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was this spirit the result of any captiousucss of disposition. 
To his fellow-labourers at the bar ho was all amenity, but 
most particularly to the young and inexperienced. There 
was no young man of his time, of any promise, to whom 
he did not hold out the hand, not only of encouragement, 
but of hospitality ; and so far was ho from indulging an 
ungenerous sally at their expense, that it would have been 
a dangerous experiment in another to have attempted it 
in his presence. No person, who has not been educated 
to the profession, can estimate the value, or the almost 
peculiarity, of this trait of character. But his was a 
mind originally too grand to found its distinction on the 
depreciation of his inferiors ; and were it even necessary, 
his spirit was too lofty to stoop to the expedient. He 
affected no importance from the miserable accident of 
seniority or station, and laughed to scorn the pretension- 
less stupidity that sought, like the cynic, an enforced 
reverence to its rags and its dotage. During the thirty- 
two years of his professional life, there is not on record 
of him an unkindness to a junior, an asperity to a senior, 
an undue submission to overweening power, or a single 
instance of interested servility. Sincerely were it to be 
wished that all his contemporaries had acted towards 
him with the same generosity which he uniformly evinced. 
But, alas ! there were some who hated him for his talents, 
some who envied him for his fame ; and mean malignity 
too often led them to depreciate the one and undermine 
the other. The faults and the foibles to which the very 
best are subject were in him observed with an eagle’s eye, 
and held with the tenacity of an eagle’s grasp. He was 
docile even to a fault, often relinquishing his own fine 
intellect to very inferior guidance. Did a casual indiscre¬ 
tion arise from such docility l it was carefully noted down, 
recalled periodically, and then religiously returned to the 
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malignant register, to be again declaimed upon when any 
future exhibition of his genius provoked afresh the hostility 
of his enemies. Thus the most unfortunate occurrence of 
his life (his domestic calamity) was made the theme of 
perpetual depreciation ) whereas the fact was, that a mis¬ 
guided and misjudging friendship forced it into publicity 
against his own inclination. I have often heard him 
dwell, painfully dwell, on the particulars of that melan¬ 
choly transaction ; and I can avouch it, that no bitterness 
of recollection ever led him into an ungenerous reflection 
even upon those who had acted towards him with a very 
discreditable hostility. 

From the portions of Mr Curran’s speeches which have 
been given, an idea may be formed of his general style. 
It is a mistake to suppose that he either trusted to the 
impulse of the moment, or was careless as to the graces of 
composition. A word cannot be displaced in any of his 
principal passages, such as the description of an informer, 
or that on universal emancipation, without destroying the 
euphony of the whole. As this, however, was a moot 
poiut, 1 ventured one day, after dinner at the Priory, to 
put the question to him directly. “ My dear fellow,” 
said he, “ the day of inspiration is gone by. Everything 
I ever said, which was worth remembering, my de bene 
esses, my white horses, as I call them, were all carefully 
prepared.” Ho used to lie awake half the night, he said, 
sometimes laughing loudly at his own jokes, and sometimes 
thumping the backboard of his bed, much to the discom¬ 
fort of the adjoining dormitory. At the same time, it 
would be doing Mr Curran a gross injustice to assert that 
he never rose high except from previous reflection. The 
fact is otherwise. He seldom produced a more powerful 
impression, or blazed into a more cloudless meridian, than 
when he was inflamed or exasperated by the opposition of 
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the moment. Of this, the reprisal upon Lord Clare, before 
quoted, is a prominent instance. It is a very foolish, but 
a very favourite opinion of some, that the merit of a speech 
is much diminished by the circumstance of its preparation. 
But it appears to me just as possible to produce a la w 
argument upon the spur of the occasion, replete with intui¬ 
tive learning, and fortified by inspired authorities, as any 
of those sublime orations to which mankind have decreed 
the palm of eloquence. The greatest orators of antiquity 
were not ashamed to confess the industry of the closet. 
Demosthenes gloried in the smell of the lamp ; and it is 
recorded of Cicero, that he not only so laboriously pre¬ 
pared his speeches, but even so minutely studied the effect 
of their delivery, that on one occasion, when he had to 
oppose Hortcnsius, the reiterated rehearsals of the night 
before so diminished his strength as almost to incapacitate 
him in the morning. Lord Erskine corrected his very 
eloquent orations, and Mr Burke literally worried his 
printer into a complaint against the fatigue of his continual 
revisals. Indeed, it is said, such was the fastidiousness of 
his industry, that the proof-sheet not unfrequently exhi¬ 
bited a complete erasure of the original manuscript! 
Such is the labour of those who write for immortality. 

The time was at length arrived when Mr Curran was to 
resign for the judicial robe the gown which, for so many 
years, he had worn with dignity to himself, with advantage 
to his clients, and with honour to the country. Taking now, 
therefore, my leave of him as a barrister, I do so in, let me 
hope, the prophetic words of the editor of his Speeches— 
“ The bar of Ireland will long hold in affectionate recol¬ 
lection the man who always lived in an ingenuous and 
honourable intercourse with his competitors for fame, as 
Cicero did with Hortensius; who never, on any occasion, 
was frowned by power, or seduced by mean ambition, into 
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an abandonment of liis client, but in every situation 
intrepidly performed the duties of an advocate ; who, if 
he had been a man quoque facinore properus clarescere, 
instead of disdaining to acquire honours by means which 
would have rendered him unworthy of wearing them, 
might early in life have attained the proudest professional 
situation ; who cherished with the kindest notice every 
appearance of excellence in the junior part of the profes¬ 
sion ; who never ostentatiously displayed his superiority ; 
who, conscious of his great talents, bestowed praise wher¬ 
ever it was deserved, and was incapable of meanly detracting 
from the merit of another to enhance his own. They will 
never forget him who, on every occasion, proudly asserted 
the dignity and independence of the advocate, and never 
servilely surrendered the least privilege of the profession ; 
—while his name will live for ever hallowed in the 
grateful remembrance of his country, unless the heart of 
man shall become so corrupt, and his mind so perverted, 
that public virtue will neither be felt nor understood.” 

On his appointment being made known, the bar pre¬ 
sented to him the following address :— 

“ Sir,—In your recent appointment to a high and dig¬ 
nified situation, the just pride of the Irish bar feels itself 
gratified, that independent spirit, pre-eminent talents, and 
inflexible integrity have recommended their possessor to 
the royal favour, and procured his advancement to the 
bench of justice. 

“ Yes, sir, we trust that the lustre which shone upon 
your distinguished progress as an advocate, will beam with 
a milder but more useful influence from the bench, and 
that the unbiassed, impartial, and upright judge will be 
found in the person who exalted the character of the Irish 
bar by his eloquence, and uniformly supported the rights, 
and privileges of an honourable profession.” 
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MR CURRAN’S ANSWER. 

“ Gentlemen,—I thank you from my heart for this proof 
of your confidence and affection. The approving opinion 
of so enlightened and independent a body as the Irish bar 
would ho a most valuable reward of merit much superior 
to mine, which I am conscious has gone little beyond a 
disposition—but I trust an honest and ardent disposition 
—so to act in my public and professional character as not 
to be altogether unworthy of the name of an Irishman. 
Of that disposition I receive your kind commendation with 
pride. I feel that probity of intention is all that we can 
be responsible for. 

I am peculiarly gratified by the flattering attestations 
you are pleased to bestow on my endeavours to support 
the privileges of our profession. They arc vitally and 
inseparably connected with the enjoyment of constitutional 
liberty and the effectual administration of justice. The 
more active part which I may have taken in the defence 
of these privileges I bequeath to you ; but be assured that 
I bring with me, to the situation where it has been the 
pleasure of his Majesty to place me, the most perfect con¬ 
viction that, in continuing to maintain them, I shall co¬ 
operate with you in the discharge of one of the most 
important duties that can bind us to our country.” 

When the party with which Mr Curran had so long 
acted, aud for which he had sacrificed so much, at last 
assumed the government, strange to say, it seemed for 
some time doubtful whether either his services or his 
sacrifices were to be remembered. We have it on good 
authority that, at a private meeting, the question was 
discussed, and, it is to be regretted, with somewhat of 
levity, Mr Grattan proposing that ho should be made a 
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bishop! * Mr Grattan, however, had no selfish interest 
in such arrangements, he having uniformly declined any 
office; and Mr William Ponsonby, much to his honour, 
saved his friends from the discredit of what must have for 
ever subjected them to the imputation of ingratitude. 
Had mere place been Mr Curran’s object, he would not 
have withstood the munificent offers sedulously pressed 
upon him by his friend Lord Kil warden ; but no tempta¬ 
tion could overcome his invincible fidelity. The office 
which was most congenial to his habits, and which was 
certainly best suited to his talents, was that of Attorney- 
General ; this was refused, and he was appointed Master of 
the Rolls, for which he had scarcely a single qualification. 
To add to his mortification, this untoward appointment led 
to a disagreement between him and Mr George Ponsonby, 
a person whom he much respected, and who was then in 
Ireland the acknowledged head of the party. The facts, 
as alleged by Mr Curran, were these. In order to induce 
Sir Michael Smith, the then Master of the Rolls, to resign, 
it was necessary not only to pension himself, but also his 
four inferior officers. This Mr Ponsonby guaranteed upon 
the part of the Government. The administration was 
shortlived; they cither forgot or neglected to grant the 
pensions, and, after their resignation, expected that Mr 
Curran would defray the eight hundred a-year, to which 
amount either their neglect or their indolence had caused 
a deficiency. Mr Curran, of course, refused, and Mr 
Ponsonby was obliged to make his engagements good out 
of his own private fortune, or rather out of the four 
thousand a-year pension, to which his six months’ Chan¬ 
cellorship entitled him, from the country. Such an Irish 
cry was immediately raised by the Ponsonby partisans 
against Mr Curran, that one would imagine his appoint- 

* Grattan's JAfe . 
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ment was a mere eleemosynary gift granted out of their 
great bounty, and not the trifling reward of many a long 
year’s toilsome fidelity. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
of the entire party there was no man who brought more 
talent to the cause, exerted it more zealously, or incurred 
more personal hazard and professional loss, than did Mr 
Curran by his political consistency. For a long time he 
despised too much the clamour which had been raised, to 
condescend to reply. At length, however, lie addressed a 
letter to Mr Grattan on the subject, which was never 
answered—for the best of all reasons, because it was 
unanswerable. The defence was very simple. In 1789 
a party was formed, by whom it was agreed, that, if ever 
they attained office, Mr Ponsonby was to have the first 
and Mr Curran the second place in professional advance¬ 
ment. Curran acted ably and honestly. The time came. 
Mr Ponsonby got the Chancellorship without a shilling 
personal expense. Curran was promised the next, the 
Attorney-Generalship : he did not get it; but, after the 
most vexatious delays, he was thrust upon the Equity 
Bench, nolens volens —a situation for which he was alto¬ 
gether unfit. Such an appointment was very far from 
being any fair return to him, and was both an insult apd 
an injury to the nation. In the letter alluded to, indeed, 
Mr Curran has had the candour to confess his own incom¬ 
petency, while ho naturally complains of the broken faith 
which thus exposed it to the profession. “As to the 
place itself,” says he, “it was the last I should have 
chosen ; it imposed upon me a change of all my habits of 
life ; it forced my mind into a new course of thinking, and 
into new modes of labour—and that, increased labour ; it 
removed me from that intellectual exercise which custom 
and temper had rendered easy and pleasant; it excluded 
me from the enjoyment of the honest gratification of an 
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official share of an Administration which I then thought 
would have consisted principally, if not altogether, of the 
tried friends of Ireland. When the party with which I 
had acted so fairly had, after so long a proscription, come 
at last to their natural place, I did not expect to have 
been stuck into a window , a spectator of the procession. 
From the station which I then held at the bar, to accept 
the neutralised situation of the Rolls appeared to mo a 
descent, and not an elevation. It had no allurement of 
wealth; for, diminished as my income had been by the 
most remorseless persecution for years, by which I was 
made to expiate the crime of not being an alien to my 
country by birth or by treachery, it was still abundant 
when compared with my occasions, and was likely to con¬ 
tinue so long as those occasions should last.” Such was 
the place to which Mr Curran was appointed, and for 
which judicial exposure it was expected lie should pay 
eight hundred pounds a-year, which Mr Ponsonby had 
promised should be defrayed by the pension list, and even 
concerning which stipulation he had not previously con¬ 
sulted Mr Curran. In truth, it was not necessary, for 
Mr Curran had as little to say to the transaction as any 
other man in the community. His letter is simple and 
satisfactory. There is a passage in it so exceedingly 
characteristic, that I need offer no excuse for quoting it, 
particularly as the letter itself was only printed for private 
circulation, and is therefore difficult of access. It is 
indeed a compendium of the entire defence, and is 
expressed in a strain of bitter jocularity, to which, when 
Curran had recourse, he was as far as possible from 
anything like good-humour. He is supposing one of 
the party to have proposed to him the office under the 
conditions to which they pretended he should have 
acceded. “ They would speak to mo, I suppose,” says 
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ho, “ something in the following manner : — ‘ Sir, you 
have entered many years ago into a compact ; you 
have observed it faithfully ; you suffered deeply by 
that observance. When the time of performing it to you 
arrived, it was ratified in London ; in Dublin the substi¬ 
tution of something else, supposed to be a performance, 
was adopted without your privity or consent : the substi¬ 
tution, too, was accompanied by collateral circumstances of 
much humiliation and disrespect towards you. By unfore¬ 
seen events, that substitution has been attended with some 
pecuniary charges ; it is hoped that, having so patiently 
borne this, you will take it cum onere , and not think it 
unreasonable to defray those incidental expenses ; it is 
trusted you will have no objection to the mode proposed, 
as unconstitutional or dishonourable. You have a judicial 
office—all that is required of you is, to accept a lease of 
that office from the deputy and three inferior officers of 
your predecessor, at the small rent of £800 a-ycar : of 
these four landlords, there will be the former train-bearer, 
tipstaff, and crier of your court. As the rent must be for 
their lives, you will see the necessity of insuring your own 
—or you may redeem the whole for a sum of £8000, if so 
much personal fortune has escaped the wreck to which you 
were exposed by your political fidelity; the entire emolu¬ 
ments of your office will then be generously left to your 
disposal.’ ” 
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Mr Curran sat upon the Rolls bench about six years. 
Mr Ponsonby and he were never reconciled ; but on the 
former gentleman’s last illness, Mr Curran, who happened 
to be then in London, left a card at his house. 

There was one case, that of “ Merry v. Power,” which 
went before him as Master of the Rolls, in which his 
powers as an orator were strikingly contrasted with his 
deficiency as a judge. One Mary Power by will be¬ 
queathed considerable property to the Rev. John Power, 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and others, in trust for chari¬ 
table purposes. It came before him on motion to appoint 
a receiver, and compel the acting executor to bring the 
effects into Court, during the pendency of a suit to set the 
will aside on the ground of fraud, and that the bequest, 
being for Popish uses, was void. The following portion of 
Mr Curran’s judgment is in every way characteristic :— 

“ But I am called upon to interfere, it being a foolish 
bequest to superstitious, and those Popish, uses ! I have 
looked into those bequests. I find the object of them is 
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to provide shelter and comfortable support for poor help¬ 
less females, and clothes and food and instruction for poor 
orphan children. Would to God I could see more fre¬ 
quent instances of such bequests ! Beautiful in the sight 
of God must it be—beautiful in the sight of man ought it 
to be—to see the dying Christian so employed—to sec the 
last moments of human life so spent in acts of gratuitous 
benevolence, or even of interested expiation. How can 
we behold such acts without regarding them as forming a 
claim to, as springing from a consciousness of, immortality \ 
In all ages the hour of death has been considered as an 
interval of more than ordinary illumination; as if some 
rays from the light of the approaching world had found 
their way to the darkness of the parting spirit, and revealed 
to it an existence which could not terminate in the grave, 
but was to commence in death. 

“ But these uses are condemned, as not being merely 
superstitious, but Popish uses. As to that, 1 must say 
that I feel no disposition to give any assistance to the 
orthodox rapine of the living, in defeating even the hetero¬ 
dox charity of the dead. I am aware that this objection 
means somewhat more than exactly meets the car, if it 
means anything. The objects of these bequests, it seems, 
are Catholics, or, as they have been called, Papists; and 
the insinuation clearly is, that the religion of the objects 
of this woman’s bounty calls upon me to exercise some 
peculiar vigour of interference to abridge or defeat her 
intentions. Upon this point I wish to be distinctly under¬ 
stood. I don’t conceive this to be the spirit of our exist¬ 
ing law; nor, of course, the duty of the Court to act upon 
that principle in the way contended for. In times, thank 
God, now passed, the laws would have warranted such 
doctrines. Those laws owed their existence to unfortunate 
combinations of circumstances that were thought to render 
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them necessary. But if we look back with sorrow to their 
enactment, let us look forward with kindness and gratitude 
to their repeal. Produced by national calamity, they were 
brought by national benevolence, as well as by national 
contrition, to the altar of public justice and concord, and 
there offered as a sacrifice to atone, to heal, to conciliate, 
to restore social confidence, and to give us that hope of 
prosperity and safety which no people ever had, or deserved 
to have, except where it is founded on the community 
of interests, a perfectly even and equal participation 
of just rights, and a consequent contribution of all the 
strength—of all the parts, so equally interested, in the 
defence of the whole. 

“ I know they have been supposed to originate in reli¬ 
gious bigotry—that is, religious zeal carried to excess. I 
never thought so. The real spirit of our holy religion is 
too incorruptibly pure and beneficent to be depraved into 
any such excess. Analyse the bigot’s object, and we see 
he takes nothing from religion but a flimsy pretext in the 
profanation of its name, lie professes the correction of 
error and the propagation of truth. But when he has 
gained the victory, what are the terms he makes for him¬ 
self 1 Power and profit. What terms does lie make for 
religion ? Profession and conformity. What is that pro¬ 
fession ? The mere utterance of the lips—the utterance 
of sounds that, after a pulsation or two upon the air, are 
just as visible and lasting as they are audible. What is 
the conformity 1 Is it the practice of any Christian virtue 
or social duty 1 Is it the forgiveness of injuries, or the 
payment of debts, or the practice of charity 1 No such 
thing. It is the performance of some bodily gesture or 
attitude. It is going to some place of worship. It is to 
stand or to kneel, or to bow to the poor-box. But it is 
not a conformity which has anything to do with the judg- 
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ment, or the heart, or the conduct. All these things bigotry 
meddles not with, but leaves them to religion herself to 
perform. Bigotry only adds one more, and that a very 
odious one, to the number of those human stains which it 
is the business of true religion not to burn out with the 
bigot’s fire, but to expunge and wash away with the Chris¬ 
tian’s tears. Such invariably, in all countries and ages, 
have been the motives to the bigot’s conflicts, and such the 
use of his victories ; not the propagation of any opinion, 
but the engrossment of power and plunder, of homage and 
tribute. Such, I much fear, was the real origin of our 
Popery laws. But power and privilege must necessarily 
be confined to very few. In hostile armies you find them 
pretty equal, the victors and the vanquished, in the 
numbers of their hospitals and in the numbers of their 
dead. So it is with nations ; the great mass is despoiled 
and degraded, but the spoil itself is confined to few 
indeed. The result finally can be nothing but the disease 
of dropsy and decrepitude. In Ireland this was peculiarly 
the case. Religion was dishonoured, man was degraded, 
and social affection was almost extinguished. A few, a 
very few, still profited by this abasement of humanity. 
But let it be remembered with a just feeling of gratified 
respect to their patriotic and disinterested virtue—and it 
is for this purpose that I have alluded as I have done— 
that that few composed the whole power of the legislature 
which concurred in the repeal of the system, and left 
remaining of it, not an edifice to be demolished, but a 
mere heap of rubbish, unsightly, perhaps pernicious—to 
be carted away.” 

In the year 1812, while Mr Curran still presided in 
the Rolls, a deputation of the electors of Newry solicited 
him to stand for that borough. He returned to them the 
following characteristic answer :— 

2 T 
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“ Gentlemen,—I liave just received an address, signed 
by a number of highly respectable members of your 
ancient borough, inviting me to offer myself a candidate 
to represent your town in Parliament. To be thought 
worthy of such a trust at so awful a crisis as the present, 
and to receive such an invitation, unsolicited and unex¬ 
pected, is an honour that I feel deeply and gratefully. 

“ Gentlemen, I need not trouble you with many words. 
You know my principles, you know my conduct hereto¬ 
fore. I am not a stranger coming forward to menace or 
to buy you, in order that I may sell you ; nor do I rest 
my pretension on any contrition for the past, nor any 
premeditated promise that 1 will, at some future period, 
begin to act honestly by you. From the earliest period 
of my life, to see this ill-fated country retrieve from her 
sad condition of suffering and of shame, has been the first 
and warmest wish of my heart; and warm it shall continue 
till I myself am cold for ever. 

“ I know you will not impute it to a want of the most 
profound respect for you, when 1 say that 1 will not per¬ 
sonally solicit the vote of any individual. 1 cannot run 
the risk of soliciting a suitor in the character of an 
elector ; it would not befit my judicial situation, and I 
think it would diminish that credit which suffrage, above 
all suspicion of bias, ought to give to your representative. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient that I attend you in such 
time before the election as will enable me to know your 
farther pleasure. 

“ I have the honour to be, gentlemen, with a full sense 
of your confidence and favour, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 

. * 

"Stephen's Green, October 8, 1812.” 
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Ncwrv had been a close borough, under the influence 
of the Needham family. General Needham, Mr Curran’s 
opponent, was described by him as “a gentleman who 
had the dregs of its population under his feet, and who 
had, for three Parliaments, been the faithful adherent of 
every minister; and, upon every vital question, the steady 
and remorseless enemy, so far as a dumb vote could go, 
of this devoted island.” The contest lasted for five days, 
and, on the sixth, Mr Curran announced his resignation 
in an eloquent speech. The wonder, indeed, is, how he 
could have held out so long, if his description of the 
constituency be correct. “ Yon saw,” said he, “ a succes¬ 
sion of poor creatures, without clothes upon their backs— 
naked, as if they had been stripped for execution—naked, 
as if they had been lauded from their mothers, consigned 
to the noble General at the moment of their birth, no 
part of them covered but their chins, as if nature bad 
stuck a beard upon them in derision of their destiny.” 

. . . “ One-third of those who have voted against us 

have been trained by bribes and terror into perjury, when 
they swore to the value of their qualifications. Some of 
those houses had actually no existence whatsoever : they 
might as well have voted from their pasture, and Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, in the last year of his running at grass, would 
have been as competent as they were, to vote in Ireland.” 
Whether such a population should ever have been intrusted 
with the elective franchise, seems not to be an arguable 
question. It was making a mockery of a solemn trust, 
which they could not be accused of having betrayed, 
merely because they were incapable of comprehending it. 
Talk of extending the suffrage in that country! In the 
time of Curran, it was, in fact, an extension of the influ¬ 
ence of the landlord. We have seen his description of 
the constituency then. It is not in any respect over- 
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charged. Is that description applicable now ? To the 
very letter, if you substitute the priest for the landlord. 
The peasant is as much a slave as ever : the chain that 
binds him has changed hands—that is all. And so it 
must continue until he is emancipated from that brutish 
ignorance which darkens his mind and benumbs his ambi- 
tion, associating him with the swine, and enslaving him to 
the priesthood. The fact is notorious and undeniable, and 
needed not the somewhat incautious boast that Ireland, 
if so it was willed, should send cow-boys to the House of 
Commons ! It is lamentable to reflect, that every pledge 
given, and every promise made, previous to the Emanci¬ 
pation Act, should have been flagrantly and deliberately 
violated. Still more lamentable is it to reflect, that 
turbulent spirits, lay and clerical, have ever since been 
ready to disturb the present peace and frustrate the 
future prosperity of Ireland. Scarcely had the statute 
passed which repealed their disqualifications, than they 
lent themselves to the agitation for the repeal of the 
Union, a project which has done more to delude, dis¬ 
organise, and impoverish the wretched peasantry of 
Ireland than even the Rebellion of 1798. Peace, edu¬ 
cation, industry, and capital, are the four great wants of 
Ireland; but the demagogue prohibits peace ; the priest 
denounces education ; the people, between saints’ days 
and holidays, and the habits produced by them, are 
trained to idleness, and the importation of capital is 
death to its possessor. Such is the state of Ireland, and 
such it has been for the last seven centuries ! — the 
statesman’s problem, the Government’s opprobrium, the 
minister’s “ difficulty ! ” — and yet, upon a land more 
fertile or more lovely, on a people more replete with 
natural intelligence, or in a climate more salubrious, the 
sun never shone. 
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Mr Curran, in the speech at Ncwry, has vividly and 
rapidly hurried over the existing state of things in Ireland, 
and the causes in which lie supposed them to have origi- 
ginated. “ He then,” says his reporter, “ hastily sketched 
the dawn of our national dissensions—the conqueror and 
the conquered; a conquest, too, obtained, like all the 
victories over Ireland, by the triumph of guilt over inno¬ 
cence : this dissension, followed up by the natural hatred 
of the spoiler and the despoiled ; followed up further 
by the absurd antipathies of religious sects; and, still 
further, followed by the rivalries of trade—the cruel 
tyrants of Ireland dreading that if Irish industry had 
not her hands tied behind her back, she might become 
impatient of servitude, and those hands might work her 
deliverance. To this growing accumulation of Irish dis¬ 
sension, the miserable James the Second, his heart rotted 
by the depravity of that France which had given him an 
interested shelter from the just indignation of his betrayed 
subjects, put the last hand ; and an additional dissension, 
calling itself political as well as religious, was superadded. 
Under this sad coalition of confederating dissensions, 
nursed and fomented by the policy of England, this 
devoted country has continued to languish, with small 
fluctuations of national destiny, from the invasion of the 
second Ilcnry to the present time. And here, let me be 
just while I am indignant, let me candidly own that to 
the noble examples of British virtue, to the splendid 
exertions of British courage, to their splendid sacrifices, 
am I probably indebted for my feelings as an Irishman, 
and my devotion to my country. They thought it mad¬ 
ness to trust themselves to the influence of any foreign 
land ; they thought the circulation of the political blood 
could only be carried on by the action of the heart within 
the body, and could not be maintained from without. 
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Events have shown you that what they thought, was just, 
and that what they did, was indispensable : they thought 
they ought to govern themselves ; they thought that, at 
every hazard, they ought to make the effort; they thought 
it more eligible to perish than to fail; and to the God 
of heaven I pray, that the authority of so splendid an 
example may not be lost upon Ireland.” It was in the 
same speech that lie thus characterised the Union :— 

“ It was the last and mortal blow to our existence as 
a nation ; a consummation of our destruction achieved by 
that perpetual instrument of our ruin, our own dissensions. 
The whole history of mankind records uo instance of any 
hostile cabinet, perhaps of any even internal cabinet, so 
destitute of all principles of honour or of shame. The 
Irish Catholic was taught to believe that, if he surren¬ 
dered his country, he would cease to be a slave. The 
Irish Protestant was cajoled into the belief that, if he 
concurred in the surrender, he would be placed upon the 
neck of a hostile faction. Wretched dupe ! you might as 
well persuade the gaoler that lie is less a prisoner than 
the captives he locks up, merely because lie carries the 
key of tho prisou in his pocket. By that reciprocal ani¬ 
mosity, however, Ireland was surrendered. The guilt of 
the surrender was atrocious; the consequences of the 
crime most tremendous and exemplary. We put our¬ 
selves into a condition of the most unqualified servitude : 
we sold our country, and we levied upon ourselves the 
price of the purchase. We gave up the right of disposing 
of our properties ; we yielded to a foreign legislature to 
decide whether the funds necessary to their projects or 
their profligacy should be extracted from us, or be fur¬ 
nished by themselves. The consequence* has been, our 
scanty means have been squandered in her internal cor¬ 
ruption, as profusely as our best blood has been shed in 
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the mildness of her aggressions or the feeble folly of her 
resistance. Our debt has accordingly been increased 
more than tenfold ; tlip common comforts of life have 
been vanishing; we are sinking into beggary ; our poor 
people have been worried by cruel and unprincipled 
prosecutions; and the instruments of our Goverment 
have been almost simplified into the tax-gatherer and 
the hangman. At length, after this long night of 
suffering, the morning-star of our redemption casts its 
light upon us—the mist was dissolved, and all men per¬ 
ceived that those whom they had been blindly attacking 
in the dark were in reality their fellow-sufferers and their 
friends. Wo have made a discovery of the grand prin¬ 
ciple in politics, that the tyrant is in every instance the 
creature of the slave; that lie is a cowardly and a com¬ 
puting animal; and that ho always carefully calculates 
between the expenditure to be made and the advantage to 
be acquired. I therefore do not hesitate to say that, if 
the wretched island of Man—that refuyium peccatorum 
—had sense and spirit to see the force of this truth, she 
coidd not be enslaved by the whole power of England. 
The oppressor would sec that the necessary expenditure 
in whips and chains and gibbets would infinitely counter¬ 
vail the ultimate value of the acquisition ; and it is owing 
to the ignorance of this unquestionable truth that so much 
of this agitated globe has in all ages been crawled over by 
a Manx population. This discovery, at last, Ireland has 
made: the Catholic claimed his rights; the Protestant 
generously and nobly felt as he ought, and seconded the 
claim; a silly Government was driven to the despicable 
courage of cowardice, and resorted to the odious artillery 
of prosecutions : the expedient failed ; the question made 
its way to the discussion of the Senate. I will not tire 
you with the detail : a House of Commons, which at least 
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represented themselves, perhaps afraid, perhaps ashamed 
of their employers, became unmanageable tools in the 
hands of such awkward artists,.and was dissolved—just 
as a beaten gamester throws the cards into the fire, in 
hopes, in a new pack, to find better fortune.” 

During this address an incident occurred, perhaps 
scarcely worth noting, save for the disclosure of a strange 
peculiarity of Curran’s, lie had a horror of monkeys, 
whom lie called “ revolting and melancholy caricatures of 
humanity.” The very sight of one irritated him ; and 
hence, when offended, it was the usual epithet which his 
anger suggested. While lie was addressing the electors, an 
agent of his opponent stood up, and in some way annoyed 
him by the expression of his countenance. He instantly 
exclaimed, “ Mr Seneschal, I demand of you, as returning 
officer, that I, a candidate, shall be by you protected from 
being disturbed by the obscene and unnatural grimaces of 
a baboon ! ” The speech at Ncwry is the only one extant 
which he ever addressed to a purely popular assembly. 
After he had left the ltolls, 1 remember his once accom¬ 
panying me to an aggregate meeting of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Ilis reception was such that he was compelled to 
say something, but he confined himself to the mere 
expression of his thanks. lie was much gratified, and, in 
allusion to the scene, said next day in the hall of the Four 
Courts, “ Well, O’Connell, I scarcely wonder at your being 
fond of popularity : it is, undoubtedly, a delicious draught.” 
A solemn Serjeant, who happened to be present, replied, 
“Well, Curran, I never thought so.” “In truth, ray 
dear Seijeant,” said Curran, “ you’re but a bad judge of a 
liquor you never tasted .” 

At a time when the abolition of the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant has been suggested, Mr Curran’s view of that 
post and its operation may be interesting. It is the final 
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extract from lxis speeches which space will permit, and is 
well calculated to inspire a desire for more. 

“ My Lords, it is by the salutary repulsion of popular 
privilege that the power of the monarchy is supported iu 
its sphere : withdraw that support, and it falls in ruin 
upon the people ; but it falls in a ruin no less fatal to 
itself, by which it is shivered to pieces. Our ancestors 
must therefore have been sensible that the enslaved state 
of the Corporation of the metropolis was a mischief that 
extended its effects to the remotest borders of the island, 
hi the confederated strength and the united councils of 
great cities, the freedom of the country may find a safe¬ 
guard which extends itself even to the remote inhabitant, 
who never put his feet within their gates. 

“ But, my Lords, how must these considerations have 
been enforced by a view of Ireland, as a connected country, 
deprived, as it is, of almost all the advantages of a here¬ 
ditary monarch 1 The father of his people residing at 
a distance, and the paternal beam reileeted upon his 
children through such a variety of mediums, sometimes too 
languidly to warm them, sometimes so intensely as to 
consume; a succession of governors, differing from one 
another in their tempers, in their talents, and in their 
virtues, and, of course, in their systems of administration 
—unprepared, in general, for rule by any previous insti¬ 
tution, and utterly unacquainted with the people they 
were to govern, and with the men through whose agency 
they were to act. Sometimes, my Lords, ’tis true, a rare 
individual has appeared among us, as if sent by the bounty 
of Providence in compassion to human miseries, marked 
by that dignified simplicity of manly character, which is 
the mingled result of an enlightened understanding and an 
elevated integrity ; commanding a respect that he laboured 
not to inspire, and attracting a confidence which it was 
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impossible he could betray.'"' It is but eight years, my 
Lords, since wo saw such a man amongst us, raising a 
degraded country from the condition of a province to the 
rank and consequence of a people worthy to be the ally of 
a mighty empire, forming the league that bound her to 
Groat Britain on the firm and honourable basis of equal 
liberty and a common fate, ‘ standing or falling with the 
British empire and thus stipulating for that freedom 
which alone contains the principle of her political life, in 
the covenant of her federal connection. But how short is 
the continuance of those auspicious beams of public sun-, 
shine! How soon are they passed!—and perhaps for 
ever! In what rapid and fatal revolution has Ireland 
seen the talents and the virtues of such men give place to 
a succession of sordid parade and empty pretension, of 
bloated promise and lank performance, of austere hypocrisy 
and peculating economy.! Hence it is, my Lords, that 
the Administration of Ireland so often presents to the 
reader of her history the view, not of a legitimate govern¬ 
ment, but rather of an encampment in the country of a 
barbarous enemy ; where the object of the invader is not 
dominion, but conquest; where lie is, of course, obliged to 
resort to the corrupting of clans or of single individuals, 
pointed out to his notice by public abhorrence, and recom¬ 
mended to his confidence only by a treachery so rank and 
consummate, as precludes all possibility of their return to 
private virtue or public reliance ; and therefore, only put 
into authority over a wretched country, condemned to the 
torture of all that petulant unfeeling asperity with which 
a narrow and malignant mind will bristle in unmerited 
elevation ; condemned to be betrayed, and disgraced, and 

* The Duke of Portland. 

f The Duke of Rutland and the Marquis of Buckingham succeeded the Duke 
of Portland as Viceroys. 
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exhausted, by the little traitors that have beeu suffered to 
nestle and to grow within it; making it at once the source 
of their grandeur and the victim of their vices ; reducing 
it to the melancholy necessity of supporting their conse¬ 
quence, and of sinking under their crimes, like the lion 
perishing by the poison of a reptile, that finds shelter in 
the mane of the noble animal while it is stinging him to 
death.” 

Mr Curran was not singular in these opinions on this 
subject. In a paper attributed to Flood, in a publication 
called Bamtariana, the blessings of Vice-Regal sway, up 
to the Townsend administration, arc thus bitterly charac¬ 
terised. It certainly docs recall Junius to the reader’s 
recollection. 

“ The severest of all our injuries is the men who have 
been sent to govern. These Viceroys have destroyed the 
kingdom. They were sent to govern : they went to 
plunder, and transported legions of hunger to the devoted 
territory. Unhappy kingdom! it has felt government 
in the vices of its governors, not in the protection of 
its king; it has been appropriated for a scries of years 
to the bad qualities of the worst of nobility, and has 
languished under the distracting vicissitudes of shifting 
plunderers ; the headstrong prostitution of Bedford; the 
mean ostentation of Northumberland ; the black auspices 
of Hertford; the momentary harpies in Bedford and 
Wentworth; and, now, the wayward Townsend, the last 
and hardly the worst of these national calamities.” 

A letter to Lord Townsend from the same work, and 
doubtless from the same writer, thus returns to the sub¬ 
ject. 

“ Wo, my Lord, who have beheld your predecessors, 
thought nothing at this time could be new in a Lord- 
Lieutenant except virtue; rashness could not astonish a 
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people who had seen the Duke of Bedford ; weakness 
could not astonish a people who had seen the Duke of 
Northumberland ; and a despicable character ceased to 
be a novelty, for wo have not forgotten Lord Hertford. 
But there remains one innovation in politics which we 
had no conception of ; a man who had all the defects of 
these great personages, without the allay of their virtues ; 
who was rash, weak, and contemptible, but was not 
intrepid, splendid, or decent; a man who had not spirit 
to assert government, and yet was audacious enough to 
violate the constitution ; whose manners were ludicrous, 
whose person was despised, whose disposition was vehe¬ 
mence without firmness ; and whose conduct was not 
steady oppression, but rather the tremour of tyranny. 
Such a man could not have been foreseen ; but at length 
the miracle was produced, and this phenomenon at the 
Castle appeared in your Lordship.” Assuredly, if these 
arc average specimens of Ireland’s Viceregal importations, 
the sooner the system is altered, the better for both 
countries. The Lord-Lieutenant thus unceremoniously 
addressed, as it is supposed, by Flood, was brother to the 
Charles Townsend, of whom our great Burke has left a 
very different character. There is, however, a violent 
party spirit manifested throughout the entire description. 
A more good-humoured article in the same work describes 
him in a better spirit. “ Sancho, it says, is a plump man, 
with a merry, round, unstudious-looking countenance, a 
jovial companion, of great festive mirth, preferring even 
the latter end of a feast to any part of a fray.” In this he 
was right, though in that day in Ireland it was no enco¬ 
mium ! 

In the commencement of the year 1813, ill health in¬ 
duced Mr Curran to retire from the bench. On his resig¬ 
nation, the Roman Catholic Board thus addressed him :— 
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« giv 5 —The General Board of the Catholics of Ireland 
feel it their duty to address you on your resignation of 
the high office to which your talents were called, and the 
duties of which you have discharged with the courtesy of 
a gentleman, the abilities of a lawyer, the dignity of a 
judge, and the characteristic integrity which has ever dis¬ 
tinguished you. Taking a review of a life devoted to the 
service of your country, and the cause and interest of 
public and private liberty, we shall ever hold in proud 
and grateful remembrance the energy which you displayed 
in resisting oppression, and defending the rights of the 
subject and the constitution ; the independent spirit with 
which you met the frowns and seductions of power ; the 
intrepidity with which you vindicated your insulted and 
maligned country, and the sacrifices which you made at 
the shrine of public virtue. The freedom and privileges 
of your profession, so closely connected with those of the 
public, you upheld both at the bar and on the bench. 
The first flight of your juvenile genius was a noble and 
generous defence of an obscure but respectable individual 
against a lawless assault of tyrannical power. You have 
uniformly opposed that bigoted, that baneful policy, which 
impiously tries the principles of man by his religious creed. 
You have maintained the great and sound principle of 
religious liberty. A just, a liberal, and an enlightened 
mind abhors the pernicious system of excluding from 
equal rights those who contribute equally to the support 
of the state with their property and their lives; a system 
which sacrifices the liberty of the country to protect the 
monopoly of a party, and which, by perpetuating division 
and discord, saps the foundation of all social intercourse. 
You, sir, and the other illustrious advocates of Irish pros¬ 
perity, are well aware that the total extinction of such a 
system is absolutely essential to the consolidation and per- 
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inancncc of tlic general strength of the empire. Permit 
us, therefore, sir, to indulge our earnest hope that your 
splendid talents, emerging from the eclipse of judicial 
station, and reviving under that name which has attached 
the hearts of your countrymen, will again be exerted in 
the service of Ireland.” 


MU CURRAN’S ANSWER. 

“Gentlemen,—Be pleased to accept my warmest acknow¬ 
ledgments for this llattcring mark of your approbation 
and regard. So far as honesty of intention can hold the 
place of desert, I can indulge even a proud feeling at this 
proof of your good opinion, because I have no secret con¬ 
sciousness that can blush while I receive it. I have early 
thought that the mere fact of birth imposes, by the autho¬ 
rity of God, a loyalty to country binding the conscience of 
man beyond the force of any technical allegiance, and still 
more devoted and excusable. To our unhappy country I 
know that this sentiment was little better than barren. 
However, what F had, I gave. I might have often sold 
her. I could not redeem her. I gave her the best sym¬ 
pathies of my heart, sometimes in tears, sometimes in 
indignation, sometimes in hope, but oftener in despondence. 
I am repaid far beyond my claim ; for what reward can be 
more precious than the confidence and affection of those 
for whom we could not think any sacrifice too great ? 1 

am still farther repaid by seeing that wo have arrived at a 
season that gives us so fair a prospect of better days than 
we have passed. When I view these awful scenes that 
arc daily marking the interposition of Providence in pun¬ 
ishment or retribution, that teach rulers to reflect and 
nations to hope, I cannot yield to the infidelity of despair, 
nor bring myself to suppose that we are destined to be an 
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exception to tlic uniformity of Divine justice, and that in 
Ireland alone the ways of God shall not in his good time 
be vindicated to man, but that we arc to spend our valour 
and our blood in assisting to break the chains of every 
other nation, and in rivetting our own ; and that when the 
most gallant of our countrymen return to us laden with 
glory and with shame, we are to behold them dragging 
about an odious fetter, with the cypress and the laurel 
intertwined. On the contrary, I feel myself cheered and 
consoled by those indications which inspire the strong hopo 
that the end of our affliction is rapidly advancing, and that 
we shall soon be placed in a condition where wo shall cease 
to be a reproach to the justice and wisdom of Great 
Britain. The calumnies of our enemies have been refuted, 
and have left no impression behind them, save a generous 
regret that they could ever have been believed. J t is with 
no ordinary feeling of condonation and respect that we 
should hail the awaking of a nation, formed to be illus¬ 
trious, from the trance of a bigotry that cannot be refuted, 
because it docs not reason ; that, like every other intoxi¬ 
cation, stupefies while it inflames, and evaporates only by 
sleep. It becomes us to congratulate on the recovery, 
without retrospect to the time it may have cost. Within 
the short limits even of a year, the spirit of a just and 
liberal policy has assumed a station that scarcely could be 
hoped from the growth of centuries. That wise country 
has learned to see us as we arc, to compare our sufferings 
with our merits and our claims, and to feel that every kind 
and tender sympathy that speaks to the heart or head of 
a man in favour of his fellow-subjects, is calling upon her 
to put an end to the paroxysms of that gaol fever which 
must for over ferment and fester in the imprisonment of a 
nation, and to do it in a way that shall attach while it 
redresses, and bind a blended empire in the bond of equal 
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interest and reciprocal affection. We arc asking for no 
restorative—the legislature has none to give—we ask only 
for what is perfectly in its power to bestow—that dcob- 
struent which may enable the human creatui’c, even by a 
slow convalescence, to exert the powers of his nature, and 
give effect, by the progression of his happiness and virtue, 
to the beneficence of that Being which could not have 
permanently designed him for the sufferings or the vices 
of a slave. In your anxiety for the honour of the bar, I 
cannot but sec an auspicious omen of your near approach 
to the possession of a treasure that deserves so high a 
protection. Short is the time that has passed since you 
could not have adverted to that subject without a mixture 
of shame and anguish ; but you can now resort to persons 
of your own religious persuasion for those great talents for 
whose purity you arc so justly anxious. You arc certainly 
right in thinking the independence of the bar the only 
unfailing safeguard of justice, and of that liberty without 
which justice is but a name. It is the equal protection of 
the people against the state, and of the state against the 
people. Tf JOrskinc had lived in the dark times of the 
second James, it might have saved his country from the 
pain of reading the events of those days, when the Court 
could procure a bench, but the subject could not find a bar. 
It is with an emotion difficult to describe that I sec how 
easily our hearts arc betrayed into an exaggerated estima¬ 
tion of those we are disposed to love. You are pleased 
to bespeak the continuance of my poor efforts in the cause 
of Ireland. I cannot without regret reflect how feeble 
they would be; but I am fully consoled in the idea, that 
they would be as unnecessary as inefficient. It is still no 
more than justice to myself to say, that if an opportunity 
should occur, and God be pleased to let it be accompanied 
by health, my most ardent affections would soon find the 
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channel in which they flowed so long. A devoted attach¬ 
ment to our country can never expire but with my last 
breath. It is a sentiment that has been the companion 
of my life ; and though it may have sometimes led to 
what you kindly call sacrifices, it has also given me the 
most invaluable consolation. And even when the scene 
shall come to a close, I trust that sentiment shall be the 
last to leave me, and that I shall derive sonic enjoyment 
in the reflection, that I have been a zealous though an 
unprofitable servant.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 

WELLINGTON. 1 

It has been asked of me, why, in enumerating the con¬ 
temporaries of Curran, the ornaments of our common 
country, I have omitted, immeasurably the greatest of 
them all—Arthur, Duke of Wellington. An Irishman by 
birth 2 —an associate of Curran in the Irish House of 
Commons in 1793 3 —a high official afterwards in that 
country 4 —Iroland justly claims him as her own, and, not 
unreasonably, complains of the omission. Though the 

1 This sketch of the groat Duke is necessarily condensed and generalised. 
The leading events of his life require no elucidation ; but, for the mental and 
personal qualities attributed to him, I have deemed it right to give my autho¬ 
rity, which will be found in the notes, and which appears to me as indisputable 
as it unquestionably is authentic. It is scarcely necessary to add, that these 
proofs might be multiplied fifty-fold. 

2 The Duke of Wellington was born at No. 24, Upper Mcrrion Street, Dublin. 
His birth is registered in the books of St Peter’s parish. The house, one of the 
best in the metropolis, is now tenanted by the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

8 In a volume of debates on tho Homan Catholic question, in 1793, 1 find the 
Duke, then only in his twenty-fourth year, thus advocating the introduction of 
the measure, which it was his fate to complete in 1829 :—“ The Honourable 
Mr Wesley (sic) said, in regard to what had been recommended in the Speech 
from the Throne, respecting our Catholic fellow-subjects, he could not repress 
expressing his approbation on that head; he had no doubt of the loyalty of the 
Catholics of this country, and he trusted, when the question would be brought 
forward respecting this description of men, that we would lay aside animosities, 
and act with moderation and dignity, and not with the fury and violence of 
partisans.” 

* He was Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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complaint is just, the omission was intentional. Inclina¬ 
tion, duty, love of my native land, all imperatively pre¬ 
scribed a task which, nevertheless, conscious incompetency 
admonished me to decline. Deeply did I feel it was not 
mine to fix the flashings of the diamond, or gaze, with eye 
undimmed, on more than half a century of glory. The 
light of the orb, even in the chastened softness of its set¬ 
ting, was still too grand and too intense for contemplation. 
Tine indeed it is, that, with a patriot, and therefore per¬ 
haps an excusable ambition, I had ventured to delineate 
the wits, the orators, and statesmen of my country. But 
then it was because, in the contrasts and varieties of their 
career, I thought myself furnished with the tintings which 
might guide me. However, when, on the lustre of a life 
like Wellington’s, there was nought discoverable either of 
cloud, or spot, or shadow, where could the dazzled eye find 
rest ?—or, if relief was found, where was the “ pencil of 
light” 1 to picture kindred brightness 1 It may not be; 
we cannot dwell upon a disc so lustrous. It is only 
given us to trace the lucid path where it has passed, and 
guess what must have been the glory of its presence. 

The eloquent lamented voice is scarcely hushed which 
mourned Ireland as the “ difficulty” of his government— 
a melancholy, and, in my mind, from a British statesman, 
a humiliating admission ! Why should this be so?—and so, 
in the seventh century of England’s sway ? It is, indeed, 


1 “ While History’s Muse tho memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of destiny weaves. 

Beside her tho Genius of Erin stood weeping. 

For hers was the story that blotted the leaves. 

But oh ! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright. 

When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 

She saw History write, 

With a pencil of light. 

Which illumed the whole volume, her Wellington’s name.” 

Moore. 
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to every thinking man’s astonishment, a “ difficulty and 
it is more than a difficulty—it is a reproach—or, it may 
be, a peril. How easy it is to fold the arms, and cast 
the blame on Ireland ! Nothing more easy than for the 
libellers alike of man and Providence insanely to insist 
that there is something in her nature so dogged and 
incorrigible, or in her intellect so dull, or in her instincts 
so indocile, as to render culture vain and statesmanship 
abortive : and this of the land which gave the empire (but 
one, of many bounties) all that was eloquent, profound, 
philosophic, sagacious, almost inspired, in Burke; and 
which, even in this our own day, gives to the slander an 
illustrious and living refutation ! Yes, had libelled Ire¬ 
land been all, or more than all, her libellers assert, she has 
given a compensation to the nation which he saved, and 
still adorns, and still protects, by his wisdom, his valour, 
and his self-devotion, in Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
Grateful England feels it, and his poor country, prostrate, 
forlorn, and desolate as she lies, still half forgets her 
misery, as she hears the generous Minstrel of the North— 

u Hark ! from yon stately ranks A\lmt laughter rings. 

Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 

His jests, while each blithe comrade round him ilings, 

And moves to death with military glee. 

Roast, Erin, boast them, tameless, frank, and free, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 

Rough nature’s children, humorous as she : 

And he —yon chieftain—strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green isle—the hero is thine own ! ” 

This tridy great man encountered, in his commence¬ 
ment, the destined fate of greatness. Detraction, as usual, 
muttered its presage of ill omen—the presage of a moment. 
It was but heard, and hushed. Soon loftily above it rang 
the trumpet of Assaye j 1 Europe caught up the tone—it 

1 In this desperate action, the Duke was in much danger. Colonels Wallace 
and Harness and he had horses killed under them. The Duke lost two—one 
shot, and the other piked. The officers of his staff lost one or two each. 
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woke the frozen ccliocs of tlie north 1 —called Spain and 
Portugal again to life—startled the falcon mid the silence 
of the Pyrenees—bade prostrate France arise, and, at last, 
from Waterloo resounded through the world. The path 
to “ fame’s fair temple ” lay indeed before him ; but it was 
steep, and it was rugged. Danger, privations, jealousy, 
vicissitude, and difficulties of every kind, beset, but sought 
in vain to baffle him. In fact, they only proved the vast¬ 
ness and the universality of his genius. That course 
which, in another, would have indicated defeat, was in 
him the result of science and design. His retreat always 
preluded a triumph—his pause was merely a preparative 
to progress ; and when, at last, amid the doubts, and to 
the dismay of those who could not comprehend him, lie 
rested amid that marvel of his strategy, the lines of Torres 
Vcdras, 2 it was to give breathless victory a brief repose— 
it was that Fabius might complete the wreath, to which 
every hero had previously contributed. If, however, his 
career was at times exposed and perilous, so, on the other 
hand, it was not without its felicities. Amongst the latter 
may be counted, both the foe lie had to combat, and the 
theatre of the contest. Amid the mingled' scenes of 
Moorish romance and Andalusian chivalry, every rock 
awoke some noble recollection—“ visions of glory tired 
the aching sight.” The mighty spirit of the Cid himself 
seemed to arise, in recognition of a kindred heroism. Nor 
were the hostile ranks unworthy their antagonist. No 
barbaric horde, an easy prey to discipline—no conscript 
levy, to whom war was novel; but iron legions, inured to 
danger, familiar with victory, and ignorant of fear. And 
the chiefs who led them—honour to their memories!— 

1 Copenhagen. 

2 The consequence of this great operation was, the retreat of the French 
army, and the liberation of Portugal. 
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honour to the brave, although they were our enemies!— 
well were such leaders worthy of such followers. No 
ancestral shield or herald’s artifice made pedigree supply 
the place of merit. Nature’s own nobility, their cradle 
was the ranks, their achievements their only title-deeds to 
distinction ; heroes, indeed, who, with their own bright 
swords, carved their armorial bearings; veterans of the 
bivouac, the battle, and the siege—now bronzed beneath 
the sun of Egypt, now nerved amid the Alpine snows— 
their names familiar as the fields on which they fought, 
and their exotic garlands culled from the varieties of the 
climes in which they conquered. No wonder that their 
Eagle had soared—from Rome to Moscow—over every 
capital in Europe. No great marvel that prostrate 
dynasties indicated its course, and rising kingdoms marked 
its resting-place ! But, before Wellington, the standard 
and its bearer drooped together. The “ Invincibles” were 
vanquished. One by one, marshal after marshal, fled the 
field ; until at last, his crown shivered, his throne in frag¬ 
ments, and his mighty empire a tradition, their glorious 
master—even the great Napoleon—saw his conqueror. 

Nor was it always an individual leader against whom 
he had to combat. There were occasions on which he 
stood, and stood alone, against the concentrated energies 
of France. In one single month, and in one single pro¬ 
vince, that of Estramadura, six of their ablest generals, 
Soult, Ncy, Mortier, Kellerman, Victor, and Sebastiani, 
were in the field against him. At another period, though 
separated, there were in force in the Peninsula, Mortier 
at Leon, Soult at Zamora, Kellerman at Valladolid, 
Suchet at Zaragoza, and St Cyr at the blockade of 
Gerona. In numerical force, too, the disparity was 
fearful. Napoleon had at one time available in Spain 
very nearly two hundred thousand troops. In the terrific 
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fight of Talavera—where each army lost a fourth part of 
its complement—we were by two to one outnumbered. 
At Fucntes de Onorc, there were two to one of infantry, 
and five to one of cavalry opposed to us. Fearful dis¬ 
parity ! But difficulties seemed no longer difficulties— 
obstacles appeared, as if merely for the purpose of being 
surmounted. All paled before the star of Wellington. 
From the first rifle-shot at the village of Obidos, to the 
last gun which boomed at Toulouse, over an empire’s 
grave—from the day on which he resigned his desk, in 
Dublin, to that on which (having received twelve 1 times 
the thanks of Parliament) he took his seat among the 
Peers of England, 2 Baron, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, 
Duke, (Honour’s fountain being quite exhausted,) in 
right of all, at once, 3 “ his path was a plane of continued 
elevations.” 4 

To what, then, are we to attribute prosperity so un¬ 
paralleled 1—to merit or to fortune 1 Most strange to 
say, this seemingly self-answering question has been 
asked ! But, let the darkest bigot to the creed of chance 
open his marvellous Despatches, and be satisfied. He 
may there read the solution of his mystery. He will 
there find, it was not on the battle-field alone this great 
commander gained his victories. It was over the map, 
and in the tent, at midnight. It was in the careful 
retrospect of past campaigns, studious of experience. It 
was in the profound reflection, “ looking before and after ” 

1 For his command of the army of the Deccan. For his conduct at Copen¬ 
hagen. For the battle of Yimiera. For the battle of Talavera. For the 
liberation of Portugal. For the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. For the capture 
of Badajoz. For the battle of Salamanca. For the battle of Vitoria. For the 
capture of San Sebastian, and operations subsequent to Vitoria. For the battle 
of Orthoz. For the battle of Waterloo. 

3 On the 28th of June 1814. 

3 For the first time, as I believe, in England’s history. 

4 Fuller. 
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—in a sagacity almost instinctive—in a prescience all but 
inspired — in the vigilance that never slumbered, the 
science that never erred—the cautious, well-digested, 
deeply-pondered purpose, slow in formation, but, once 
formed, inflexible. These were the chances which 
enslaved renown. These were the accidents which 
fettered fortune. All extraordinary as these Despatches 
are, perhaps the most curious feature they present is the 
immediate and immutable maturity of character. Instant, 
yet permanent — of a moment’s growth, yet made of 
adamant. Time has not touched it. What lie was at 
Seringapatam, such was he at Waterloo; and what he 
was at Waterloo, he is at this very moment. Like the 
mighty and mysterious clement which guards our island, 
his great mind scorns to possess within itself the principle 
of its preservation. The first of these despatches, dated 
in 1800, from the camp at Curruh, exhibits him precisely 
as he appears through twelve volumes, down to the last, 
at Paris! It would truly seem to have been predestined, 
by an all-gracious Providence, that, at our nation’s need, 
lie should spring forth at once, mature in wisdom, and 
panoplied for war. 

And yet—Wellington, having disposed of armies, had 
to encounter criticism. Home-bred Ilannibals 1 and civic 
Scipios 2 now denounced his inactivity, now deprecated 

1 During a conjuncture in the Peninsula which (to ordinary men) threatened 
to be critical, one of those heroes having thought fit, in Parliament, not merely 
to censure Wellington, but also to develop his own tactics, Mr Canning convulsed 
the house by his very grave acknowledgment. “ T am sure (said he) we must 
all feel deeply indebted to the gallant General for the information ho has vouch¬ 
safed to us. For my own part, personally, I return my most grateful thanks to 
Heaven that /have heard him .in this house , announcing what he would have done, 
had he been in the Peninsula .” 

a “ You see the dash which the Common Council of the city of London have 
made at me. I act with a sword hanging over me, which \n ill fall upon me, 

'whatever may bo the result of afFairs here.”-“ Whatever may be the consc- 

tpienccs, I shall continue to do my best in this country.”— Despatches . 
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liis rashness. Even London’s train-bands, redolent of 
Finchley, shot their goose-quill arrows at the warrior’s 
reputation. With a pen furnished by the shattered eagle, 
Wellington rebuked them with a scornful word—a single 
word : that word was—victory. How it chafes the blood 
to think of dolts like these avenging their surfeits on a 
national benefactor ! who fasted for them while they 
were feasting, and fought for them confederating against 
him—who, while they tossed upon their couch of down, 
was on his midnight watch, waiting the thunder-clap 
which was to wake the battle, hut, both obeyed their 
mission. The one, misusing time—the other, intent on 
immortality. Difficult indeed is it at this day to credit, 
as it must at all times have been disheartening to con¬ 
template, the discouragements through which ho struggled 
to his renown. From the hour of his disembarkation at 
Mondego 13ay, to that on which, from the summit of the 
Pyrenees, he looked on the lovely laud lie had emanci¬ 
pated, “a sword (to use his own expression) hung over 
his head.” While faction at home lay crouching for its 
victim, a foreign confederacy 1 was at work to furnish it. 
The impediments he had to combat meet us in every 
page—sometimes, as just matter of complaint—oftencr, as 
the necessary record of occurrences. It is not too much 
to say they would have broken the heart of any other 
man in the kingdom. 2 * * * * * 8 Here he had to propitiate the 

1 “ My opinion is that there is a plot 011 foot against the English, at the head 

of which are the Bishop and Souza, and that they want to be able to show that 

they protested against our pretensions to command the army.”— Despatches. 

“ No power on earth shall induce me to remain in the Peninsula for one 

moment after I shall have obtained his Majesty’s permission to resign my 

charge, if Principal Souza is to remain either a member of the Government or to 

continue at Lisbon. Either he must quit the eountiy, or I shall.”— Despatches. 

8 “ The Government will end in forcing me to quit them, and then they will 
see how they will get on. They will then find that I alone keep them in their 
present state. Believe me that, if any one else, knowing what I know, had 
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jealousy of a grandee, there, to counteract the perverse¬ 
ness of a junta 1 —leagued with allies, brave but imprac¬ 
ticable—untaught by defeat and intolerant of counsel— 
at the mercy of governments, dogged in their decrepitude 2 
—now neutralised by the imbecility of Spain, 3 now 
thwarted by the ingratitude of Portugal, 4 now harassed 
by their national animosities 5 — sometimes slandered, 6 

commanded the army, they would now have been in Lisbon, if not in their 
ships.”— Despatches. 

The deep anxiety under which the following lino was written, it is difficult 
for a third party to appreciate—■** If I fail, may God have mercy on me, for 
nobody else will.”— Despatches , January 1810. 

1 It is useless to propose any arrangement for this or any other purpose, if 
the Portuguese government will execute nothing.”— Despatches. 

a “ These unfortunate governments in the Peninsula had been reduced to such 
a stato of decrepitude, that I believe there was no authority existing within 
Spain or Portugal, before the French invaded these countries. The French 
invasion did not improve this stato of things.”— Despatches. 

3 The Spaniards have neither numbers, efficiency, discipline, bravery, nor 
arrangement, to carry on the contest ; and, if I could continue to remain in 

Spain, its burthen and the disgrace of its failure would fall on me.”-“ The 

Spaniards forget that, by the folly and treachery of their own officers, they have 

been brought to the state in which they now find themselves.”-“ Examine 

any transaction in which they have been concerned, and it will bo found 

characterised by delay, weakness, folly, or treachery.”-“ What can bo done 

for this lost nation ! As for raising men or supplies, or taking any one measure 
to enable them to carry on the war, that is out of the question.”— Despatches. 

4 “ I must say that the British army, which I have the honour to command, 
liavo mot with nothing but ingratitude from the government and authorities in 
Portugal for their services.”— Despatches , 1813. 

c I am fully aware of the mutual hatred and animosity of the Spanish and 

Portuguese people towards each other.”-“ In addition to embarrassments of 

nil descriptions, surrounding us on all sides, I have to contend with an ancient 
enmity between these two nations, which is more like that of cat and dog than 
anything else, of which no sense of common danger, or common interest, or 
anything can got the better, even in individuals.”— Despatches. 

0 “ There is no end to the calumnies against me and the army, and I should 
have no time to do anything else, if I woro to begin to refute, or even to notice 
them.” 

“ I assure you that what has passed in Parliament respecting me, has not 
given me one moment’s concern, as far as I am personally concerned.” 

“ False reports and deceptions of every description are tried, and then 
popular insults, to show us what the general opinion is of our conduct. How¬ 
ever, nothing of this kind shall make me take one step either way, which is not 
dictated by my sense of what is best for the cause.” 
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often neglected, 1 always envied—still faithful to the 
mighty trust reposed in him—still mindful of the crisis 
he saw gathering round his country 2 — unaided, self- 

“ I (who liavo more roason than any other public man of tho present day, to 
complain of libels of this description) never tukc the smallest notice of them; 
and have never authorised any contradiction to be given, or any statement to 
be made, in answer to the innumerable falsehoods, and heaps of false reasoning, 
which have been published respecting me and tho operations which I have 
directed.”— Despatches. 

1 “ I have never been in such distress as at present. As it is, if we do not 
find tho means of paying our butchers* bills, there will bo an end to the war 

at onco.”- “ I am certain it will not be denied that, since Great Britain Inis 

been a naval power, a British army has never been left in such a situation. If 
they only take the ship with our shoes, we must halt for at least six weeks.” 

-“ Although the army have been engaged two days, and have defeated twico 

their numbers, in the servico of Spain, they have not bread to eat. It is posi¬ 
tively a fact that, during the last seven days, the British army have not received 

one-third of their provisions.”- “ I have already fought one battlo on this 

frontier with defective equipments of all kinds, owing to the neglect of the 
Portuguese government, and I am on the eve of another; but this will not do. 
There is not another officer in the servico who would go through what I daily 

endure, to keep the machine together, and it cannot last.”-“ Unfortunately, 

answers and returns from tho Junta dc Vivcrcs arc not provisions ! I have 
never yet made a complaint to the Portuguese government, that I did not 

receive in answer volumes of papers.”- “ I believe there never was any 

officer, but certainly no British officer, placed in such a situation as I am in. 
Everybody looks for British assistance in every thing : money, stores, provisions, 
and all that keep an army together, are required by both Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese ; and they and the British nation, and even the Government, conceive 
that I have all at my command, and that I have only to say tho word to supply 
all, and satisfy all their demands.”— Despatches. 

8 “ God forbid that I should see tho day on which hostile armies should 
contend within the United Kingdom ; but I am very certain that I shall not 
only see that day, but shall be a party in tho contest, unless we alter our system, 
and the public feel in time the real nature of the contest in which we are 

engaged, and determine to meet its expense.”- “ From what I have seen of 

the objects of the French government, and the sacrifices they make to accom¬ 
plish them, I have no doubt that, if the British army were for any reason to 
withdraw from the Peninsula, and the French government were relieved from 
the pressure of military operations on tho Continent, they would incur all risks 
to land an army in his Majesty’s dominions. Then, indeed, would commcnco 
an expensive contest. Then would his Majesty’s subjects discover what are 
the miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they have hitherto had 
no knowledge; and the cultivation, tho beauty, and prosperity of the country 
would be destroyed, together with the virtue and happiness of its inhabitants, 
whatever might be the result of the military operations. God forbid that I 
should be a witness, much less an actor, in the scene.”— Despatches . 
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sustained, 1 and self-relying, 2 lie never sheathed the sword, 
till, amid Europe’s homage, he gave Europe peace. 

Almost every man imagines that he knows the Duke 
of Wellington, because of those exploits which have become 
as household words amongst us. But no man can be said 
to know him truly who has not pored and pondered over 
these Despatches. Lucid, eloquent, copious, and con¬ 
densed, they take their stand beside the immortal Com¬ 
mentaries. They must ever remain, at once, the army’s 
manual, and, of their gifted author, the most enduring 
monument. The records of his glory, they arc also the 
revelation of the qualities which insured it. Wonder 
almost ceases at his incomparable achievements, while the 
source of their attainment is disclosed to us. It lay in 
his foresight, 3 his sccrcsy, his self-possession, his disci- 


“ It is extraordinary that the revolution in Spain should not have produced 
one man with any knowledge of the real situation of the country. It really 
appears as if they were all drunk, and thinking and talking of any other subject 
but Spain. How it is to end, God knows.”— Despatches. 

a “ No man can appreciate better than yourself, the difficulties with which T 
have had to contend; but I believe that you are not aware of all of them. 1 
persevered in the system which I thought best, notwithstanding that it was the 
opinion of every British officer in the country that I ought to embark the 
army ; while, on the other hand, the Portuguese ci\il authorities contend that 
the war ought to be maintained on the frontier, for which they wanted not 
only physical force, but the means of providing for the force which they could 
produce in the field. I believe nothing but something worse Ilian firmness 
could have carried me through the nine months’ discussions with these con¬ 
tending opinions."— Despatches, 1811. 

“ I certainly am ready and willing to bo responsible for any measure which I 
adopt, and to incur all personal risks for the public service.”— Despatches , 
(India, 1803.) 

“ In respect to military operations, there can be no interference on the part 
of the Regency, or anybody else ."'■-Despatches. 

3 “ The campaign is about to open. The troops are all in march; and I now 

foretell to the Government what will be the consequence.”-“ If the Emperor 

of Russia lias any resources, and is prudent, and his Russians will really fight, 
Buonaparte will not succeed.”-“ I am certain that if Buonaparte does not re¬ 

move us from the Peninsula, he must lower his tone with the world; and I am 

equally certain that he will make every effort to avoid this necessity.”-“ I can 

only tell you that, if I were a Prince of the house of Bourbon, nothing should 
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plinc, 1 his industry, 2 his endurance, and in the mighty, all- 
pervading intellect, for whose grasp nothing was too great, 
and for whose investigation nothing was too minute. 3 Hero 
arc unfolded to us the several and associated talents, rare 
in themselves, but still rarer in their combination, which 
constitute the hero. Bold, yet prudent—gifted, yet 
laborious—ardent, but circumspect—leaving nothing to 
chance which calculation could supply—he was prepared 

prevent me from now coming forward, not in a good house in London, but in 
the field, in Franco ; and, if Great Britain should stand by him, I urn certain 
he would succeed.” 1818. 

i€ You will then say—‘What is Great Britain to do?* Persevere in the con¬ 
test, and do the best she can.”-“ Upon the whole, I entertain no doubt of 

the fun'll success of the measures I am carrying on.”-“ 1 have long considered 

it probable, that oven we should witness a general resistance throughout 
Europe to the fraudulent and disgusting tyranny of Buonaparte, created by the 
example of what has passed in Spain and Portugal; and that we should bo 
actors and ad-visors in these scenes ; and I have reflected frequently upon tho 
measures which should be pursued to give a chance of success.” 1811. 

“I am quite certain that the finances of Great Britain arc moro than a match 

for Buonaparte.”-“ Of this I am very certain, that, if wo can hold out, wo 

shall sec the world relieved.” 

1 “ No army can continue long together, and successful, if orders are not 
strictly obeyed; and the Commander of the Forces holds the officers responsible 
for the soldiers; and, in case of tho misbehaviour of tho latter, ho will call tho 

former to account.”-“When a complaint of the conduct of any officer or 

soldier is made to me, I invariably do what is my duty ; which is, to put the 
officer or soldier in confinement, and the complaint in the course of trial.”— 
Despatches. 

3 ts I generally am on horseback all day, and, when I do write, it is after 

dinner.”- " I write a report once a-wcck, which contains all occurrences /” His 

despatches, written, be it remembered, amid all tho fatigues of tho campaigns, 
amount to twelve largo volumes ; and even on the morntwj of the battle of 
Waterloo, he found time to write three letters —two of them long ones ! 

3 “ There is no point in tho service to which I have at all times paid such 

attention at to tho settlement of tho soldiers’ accounts.’*-“ The shoos sent 

out to the army should bo of the best quality for wear, and should bo made of 

the largest size.”-“ Great attention should be paid to the mode of feeding 

and watering the horses.”-“ Great attention should be paid to the backs of 

the horses; they will otherwise suffer very materially.” 

“ Any man found with a bee-hive in his possession will bo punished.”- 

“ The soldiers of tho army are desired not to eat roots. . . . Even in tho 

gardens, many of them are poisonous.”- “ The offal of tho animals killed for 

food should bo destroyed with quick-lime; and if that article cannot be pro- 
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for adverse or prosperous vicissitude, 1 and made of his 
reverses, as of his victories, so many avenues to renown. 
Such arc the disclosures of these invaluable volumes. But 
the mine of intellect is not their only or most estimable 
treasure. It has been a fashion to regard the Duke as 
the transccndaut soldier, but as the soldier only : cold, 
resolute, reserved, inflexible—the “Iron Duke”—as if 
nature had forgotten the heart in her formation of the 
hero. Not so, however, will after ages read his history. 
Let war’s admirers accompany the conqueror—be it ours 
to contemplate the man. Pause, reader, with me—his 
armour laid aside—and see him busy in the work of 
mercy 2 —solacing the captive—succouring the wounded— 

cured, it should bo buried.”- <( Tin camp-kcttles aro to bo substituted for the 

iron camp-kcttles, hitherto in use with the troops.”- “ In regard to the ladies, 

they certainly have no right to be lodged in billets; but it would be cruel to 
doprivo them of that accommodation. ... If the matter could be allowed 
to go on as it is now, I would write a letter to Pcacocke, to he circulated amongst 
the ladies, which would give them a little advice on this subject, and make 
them better behaved." — Gen. Ord. and Des. 

“ In regard to the food of the soldier, I have frequently observed and 
lamented, in the late campaign, the facility and celerity with which tho French 
soldiers cooked, in comparison with those of our army.” 

1 4< In my situation, it is a duty incumbent ou me to be prepared, as far as 
circumstances will permit, for ever y possible event.” 

a The following is an extract from liis letter to General Kellerman, after tho 
battle of Talavera—ho had formerly addressed Marshal Soult on the same 
subject: “ Jo le prio, aussi mo permottre d’envoyes des petites sommes d’argent, 
aux officicrs. Ayant l’honnour de vous connaitre, j’ose rGcIamer vos bons 
offices aupres du Commandant en chef de l’arm6o Fran^aise, et vous recom¬ 
mander mes blesses. Si e’est lo MarSchal Soult qui commando, il me doit tous 
les soins qu’il peut donner il ccs bravos soldats, car je sauves les sieus, quo le 
sort de la gueiro a mis dans mes mains, des fureurs de la populace Portugaise, 
ct les ai bion soignes. G’allcurs, commcs les deux nations sont toujour8 en guerre, 
nous nous devons r&ciproquement ces soins que je reclaim pom mes blesses, et que 
j’ai donnes toujours d ceu.c que le sort a mis dans mes mains" 

He writes thus to the Mayor of Brussels, amid all the distractions consequent 
on his arrival at Paris, proving liow near tho object was to his heart:—■* Je prend 
cctto occasion de vous Genre, pour vous remercier, et pour vous prior de faire 
connaitre ma reconnaissance aux habitans de la ville de Bruxelles, et des 
environs, pour les soins, et la bontG, qui’ls ont en pour les officiers et soldats 
blesse de l’armee sous mon commandement.” 
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beseeching of liis adversaries, as it were a boon, that they 
will imitate the humanity he exemplifies. Come, reader, 
with me—the battle won—and behold the mourner heed¬ 
less of his glory : he is thinking of the fireside far away ; 
he is giving his tears to the poor childless father. 1 Or, sec 

“ Since 1 have commanded the troops in this country, I have always treated 
the French officers and soldiers who have been made prisoners with the utmost 
humanity and attention, and in some instances I have saved their lives.” It is 
pleasing to add, that the French followed his humane examplo. 

1 The following extracts are selected from a few of the many beautiful letters 
of condolence, addressed by the Duko of Wellington to bereaved relatives, after 
some of his victories :— 


To ii. Borough, Esq. 

u I do not recollect the occtision upon which 1 have written with moro pain 
to myself than 1 do at present, to communicate to you the death of your gallant 
brother-in-law, [Lieut.-Col. Lake.] He fell in the attack of a pass in the moun¬ 
tains, at the head of his regiment, the admiration of tlio whole army. 

His death has deprived the public of the services of an officer who would have 
becu an ornament to his profession and an honour to his country. It may at 
the moment increase the regret of those who lose a near and dear rolation, to 
learn that he deserved and enjoyed the respect and affection of the world at 
large, and particularly of the profession to which he belonged. ... He was 
respected and loved by the whole army, and lie fell, alas ! with many others, in 
the achievement of one of the most heroic actions that have been performed by 
the British army.” 

To Major-General Cameron, on the death of his son. 

* ( Y ou will always regret and lament his loss, I am convinced; but I hope 
that you will derivo somo consolation from the reflection, that ho fell in the per¬ 
formance of his duty, at the head of your bravo regiment, loved and resjmeted 
by all that knew him, in ail action in which, if possible, the British troops sur¬ 
passed everything they had ever done before. ... At all events, Providence 
having deprived you of your son, I cannot conceive a string of circumstances 
more honourable and glorious than tlioso under which he lost his life in tho 
cause of his country. Believe me, however, that, though I am fully alive to all 
these honourable circumstances attending his death, I must sincerely condole 
with you upon your loss.” 


To the Earl of Aberdeen. 

“You will readily give credit to the existence of the extreme griof with 
which I announce to you the death of your gallant brother, in consequence of 
a wound received in our great battlo of yesterday, [Waterloo.] ... I 
cannot express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look round me and 
contemplate the loss which I have sustained, particularly in your brother. The 
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him, a world’s deliverer, in his tent at Waterloo; hear how 
ho sighs over his deathless record ; behold, as one by one 
his old companions arc reported fallen, how the ill-feigned 
fortitude gives way at last, and he exclaims in agony— 
“ Oh! surely next to the regret at losing such a battle, is 
the grief at having gained it! ” Behold our Wellington, 
for once no victor! Nature omnipotent overcomes the 
conqueror. Rich unquestionably as these Despatches are 
in memorable attributes of every kind, there is no one 
quality more evident throughout than the ever active 
humanity of their author. 

I hear a whisper—Do you mean, then, to portray 
perfection ? No, for perfection is not given to man. But 
I mean to state, and state advisedly, that, regarding the 
foe he had to combat, the difficulties he had to contend 
with, and the means at his disposal, Wellington, as a 
general, never had an equal. No ; neither in modern 
times, nor in remote antiquity. 1 do mean to express my 
full conviction that, could the heroes of the past appear 
once more amongst us, answering their summons from 
the roll-call of fame, they would, as the world’s warriors 
of our day have done, recognise him as their head, and 
serve beneath his banner. Yes, we have beheld him, and 
with the concurrence of its choicest spirits, the chosen of 
the earth. Marshals and kings and emperors have followed 
him, the elected Tender of their veteran hosts, and never 

glonj resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to me, nor 
can 1 suggest it as any to you and his friends” 

To tlio Duke of Beaufort. 

“ I am very sorry to inform you that your brother, Fitzroy, is very severely 
wounded, and has lost his right arm. 1 have just seen him, and he is perfectly 
free from fever, and as .well as anybody could bo under such circumstances. . . • 
You will readily believe how much concerned I am for his misfortuno. Indeed, 
the losses 1 have sustained have quite brohen me down ; and I have no feeling for 
the advantages we have acquired .” 
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followed him, except to victory ;—victories, be it remem¬ 
bered, over which humanity need not mourn, nor honour 
blush, for they were unborn of ambition and unsullied by 
rapacity. Through war’s dire atmosphere they shine 
aloof, in constellated grandeur—all radiant with its glory, 
but divested of its guilt, through their redeeming motive 
— a world’s emancipation. In Wellington’s behalf, 
therefore, we betray no arrogance. We but vindicate 
the claim which Europe has accorded, and which has 
been more than jnstilied by results. We only .anticipate 
what history will record, and what she already has com¬ 
menced recording. We but feebly follow' the example of 
our day, which, with impatient gratitude, has forestalled 
posterity, and unveiled to him, before death, his dawning 
immortality. Almost canonized in life, he breathes amid 
his relics. He walks abroad, impeded by his monuments. 
Our streets and squares and bridges, as lie passes, speak to 
him of the name which England’s children’s children will 
learn by heart. Columns and statues and triumphal 
arches awake the past and typify the future. Through her 
Alisons and Napiers, the anointed of the shrine, the awful 
oracle itself has spoken. Wellington has heard the 
deathless words, Uekeaftek is to hear, and w'hich 
“ unborn ages” will accept and venerate. 
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It was during Mr Curran’s occupancy of the Rolls’ Bench 
that I had the happiness of making his acquaintance. It 
soon became intimacy, and so continued to his death. A 
higher privilege could scarcely be enjoyed than that which 
his society conferred. Its simplicity was its greatest charm. 
I le could afford to discard his greatness, and he did so. 
There was nothing of the senator, or the orator, or the 
judicial dignitary, or the superior iu any way, about him ; 
but he was Curran, better and greater than all of them 
combined. Ostentation was a stranger to his home, so 
was formality of any kind. His table was simple, his wines 
choice, his welcome warm, and his conversation a luxury 
indeed. Ilis habits were peculiar—some of them perhaps 
eccentric. For instance, an old person was scarcely ever 
seen within his dwelling. I can remember but three, and 
they were professionally connected with himself or his 
Court. Although, as has been seen, risking his life reck¬ 
lessly enough, he had an aversion to anything that was 
associated with death. , Hence, the aspect of old age 
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depressed him, while youth’s joyousness seemed to revive 
his own. Of his early bar associates, whose countenances 
indicated the ravages of time, I never remember one as a 
guest at the l’riory. But it was a daily custom, when his 
Court had risen, to stroll through the hall, recruiting his 
dinner company from the juniors. There were seldom 
more than half-a-dozen, and it was on such occasions he 
shone to most advantage. We have a picture, in one of 
his letters, of the kind of intercourse in which lie found 
most enjoyment. “I don’t go,” lie says, writing from 
London, “ to Paris for society—it is a mere name ; but the 
thing is to be found nowhere, even in this chilly region. 
I question if it is much better in Paris. Here the parade 
is gross, and cold, and vulgar ; there, it is, no doubt, more 
ilippant, and the attitude more graceful : but, in either 
place, is not society equally a tyrant and a slave \ The 
judgment despises it, and the heart renounces it. We 
seek it because we arc idle—we arc idle because we arc 
silly ; the natural remedy is some social intercourse, of 
which a few drops would restore; but we swallow the 
whole phial, and arc sicker of the remedy than we were 
of the disease. We do not reflect that the variety of 
converse is found only with a very fetu, selected by our 
regard , and is ever lost in a promiscuous rabble, in whom 
we cannot have any real interest, and where all is mono¬ 
tony. We have had it sometimes at the Priory, notwith¬ 
standing the bias of the ball, which still made it run to a 
particular side. T have enjoyed it, not long since, for a 
few hours in a week, with as small a number, where, too, 
there was no smartness, no wit, no pretty affectation, no 
repartee: but, where the heart will talk, the tongue may be 
silent—a look will be a sentence, and the shortest phrase 
a volume.” There was no vanity in his saying that “ the 
ball had a bias which made it run to a particular side.” 
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Indeed, the vanity would have been, in his affecting to bo 
ignorant of what was so very obvious to everybody else. 

No one who did not see him when he was at his best 
can have any idea of his exquisite companionship. There 
was undoubtedly a reverse to the medal. He was occa¬ 
sionally the dullest of the dull, weighed down to the earth 
by some constitutional dejection. He was very far from 
being a happy man. Social misfortune aggravated a 
melancholy which was inherent in his nature. When 
irritated or discomposed, lie could render himself, as I 
have heard, though I had no experience of it, inconceiv¬ 
ably disagreeable. This, however, was rare, and, when 
he was in one of his happy veins, no one ever equalled 
him. Lord Byron wrote of him that he had fifty faces : 
he might have added, fifty voices and fifty natures, in the 
assumption of which he, for the moment, merged his own 
identity. His powers of imitation were marvellous and 
irresistible. He was the parish priest, the Munster 
peasant, the coal-quay fishwoman, the jovial squireen, 
and the illiterate esquire, each in their turn, and each a 
fac-similc. lie not merely aped the manner, but he either 
displayed the mind of the individual, or ascribed to him 
some drollery which much enhanced the humour of the 
assumption. Thus, when asked by Lord Byron to give him 
some idea of Mr Grattan, bowing lowly to the ground, he 
expressed “his gratitude, that neither in person or gesture 
was ho obnoxious to imitation.” That great man being, 
in fact, composed of peculiarities. In stock stories his 
treasury was rich, and the perilous attempt to draw on it 
was generally assigned to me. However, failure was rare. 
He was too simple to suspect, and too facile to refuse. 
For instance, when the vulgar pomposity of the Mayor 
of Cork was to be elicited, the wine was tasted, the lips 
were smacked, and the glass held up scientifically to the 
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candle. “ ]\Ir Cuiran, this strikes me as very fine claret.” 
“ O dear ! you arc very good to say so ; it’s the red-wax, 
the best I have. I can’t compliment you as my cousin 
the Mayor of Cork did the Lord-Lieutenant when he 
was entertaining him : ‘ Mr Maj or, this is very choice 
wine.’ ‘ Docs your Excellency think so ? Why, it is 
good wine, your Excellency, but it's noth in// at all to 
some I’ve (jot in my cellar.’ ” And then lie followed up 
his own jest with the short, sharp, dry, familiar laugh, 
which he never refused to that of another. When Curran 
really enjoyed his evening, and the bottle had circulated 
sufficiently, it was sometimes his custom, if the weather 
permitted, to adjourn to the gardens. The walk was 
refreshing, and alway s preluded grilled bones, and plenty 
of what in Ireland were then called “the matariaus,”— 
namely, scalding water, lemon, sugar, and the potthccn— 
for a definition of which, see Miss Edgeworth. There 
were bods prepared for the guests at the Priory—a pre¬ 
caution by no means inconsiderate. When breakfast 
came, it was sometimes problematical how the party were 
to return. If all was propitious, the carriage was in 
waiting; if a cloud was seen, however, the question came, 
“ Gentlemen, how do you propose getting to Court ? ” 
Ominous was the silence which ushered in the summons. 
“ Richard, harness the mule to the jaunting-car, and take 
the gentlemen to town ! ” One of this worthy animal’s 
most favourite pastimes was to carry the company into a 
pool of water which lay by the road-side ! Of course the 
host knew nothing of the mule’s jocularity, and most cer¬ 
tainly it never was suggested to him by any refusal of an 
invitation to the Priory. 

Although himself so admirable a mimic, he by no means 
relished being made a subject. One day being apprised 
that a gentleman then present personated him to the life, 
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Curran affected to request a performance ; entreaty and 
evasion were more than once repeated, when he terminated 
the scene : “ Well, indeed, my dear W., I’m sadly disap¬ 
pointed. It must be an amusing thing to see a cat run¬ 
ning across a piano—and cal/hif/ it music.” 

Mr Curran sprang from the people, "' and lie not only 
never forgot it, but was proud of it. Ilis associates were 
not of the aristocracy, if indeed such a term was applicable 
to the very arrogant and very ignorant persons who at that 
time usurped it in Ireland. Ho heartily despised them, 
lie never was of the Castle or their set. Before the Union, 
he was generally in opposition, and after that, the Viceroy 
appeared to him only as a titled memorial of the country’s 
degradation. lie used to talk, indeed, of his poor cottage, 

* Mr Curran was particularly sensitive to any mark of respect or confidence 
on the part of the lower orders. In one of liis little poems lie commemorates, 
with much satisfaction, 

“ A croppy lieifcr spared by 11011.” 

This Holt was an extraordinary man. He was a farmer and dealer in wool, 
originally keeping aloof from politics. Of a liberal cast of mind, however, he 
refused to take any part against his Homan (’atholio countrymen. This, in such 
times, was quite sufficient to render him a marked man, and being so, a domi¬ 
ciliary visit was paid to his house on the breaking out of the rebellion of 1798. 
Ho was not at home, and the visitors burned the house and property to ashes 1 
Rendered desperate by this, lie repaired to a cave in the Devil’s (Hon, in the 
county of Wicklow. Here he found some United Irishmen, refugees like him¬ 
self, and, in the frame of mind in which he was, was easily persuaded to take 
the oath ami become their general. In a week he was at the head of 116 men, 
and many hundreds afterwards joined him. He became an admirable guerilla 
chief, and, during six months, kept the whole power of the Government at bay. 
A Veil acquainted with tho AVicklow mountains, and possessing both skill and 
intrepidity, Holt proved himself more than a match for the King’s officers. At 
length some noble traits of character which ho exhibited induced Lord Powers- 
court to open a negotiation with him. Holt consented to expatriate himself to 
New South AValcs, which he did; but soon receiving a free pardon, be returned 
to Ireland, where he died in 1826. Holt was a very superior man of his class, 
and proved himself a formidable antagonist. He wrote and published his life. 
His men, in one of their forays, carried off, with other cattle, a cow of Curran’s, 
whose house was near the mountains. Howovcr, when Holt saw the initials 
“ J. P. C.” branded on one of the horns, he guessed to whom the animal be¬ 
longed, and sent it back with a complimentary apology. 
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as he called it, having been graced by the choicest spirits 
of the land—not culled, for their birth, from a dull peer¬ 
age, nor for their possessions, from an ignorant proprietary 
—blit from men risen from the ranks; from the Duquerys, 
Yelvertons, and Grattans, whose personal merits “Hung 
pedigree into the shade.” lie dearly loved society ; but, 
for him, its greatest charm was to bo found in the simple 
intercourse of a few chosen and familiar friends. Of such 
society he was the life and soul, and ever exhibited in his 
own manner that easy and urbane eourtcousncss which, if 
not derived from nature, is very difficult of acquisition. 

Alienated from the bustle of the bar, and having relin¬ 
quished the occupations of the bench, Mr Curran’s mind 
began to prey upon itself, and the dejection, to which even 
his youth had been subject, grew with his years into con¬ 
firmed hypochondriasm. This lie vainly endeavoured to 
dispel by travelling. He paid Paris another visit in 1814, 
but it w r as only to find that 

“ Ccclum, lion nniinain mutant qui tr.ms marc curnmt.” 

He saw nothing there but “close dirty streets, stewing 
play-houses, and a burning sun,” which “ completed the 
extreme dejection of his spirits, and made him fit for 
nothing.” The following letter, which his son kindly 
permits me to insert, reveals but too distinctly the despond¬ 
ence under which he suffered. 11 is addressed to our 
common and most excellent friend, Mr Lube, a member 
both of the English and the Irish bars :— 


“ Paris, August 3, 1814. 

“ Dear L.,—I received your kind letter, and thank you 
for it; ‘ levius fit,’ &c. When I came here I intended 
to have scribbled some little journal of what I met. I 
am now sorry I did not—things so soon become familiar, 
and appear not worth notice; besides, I have not been 
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well since I came here. If I had written and sent it 
to you, it would have been a tissue of astonishment, 01 
affliction, or disgust. I see clearly I am likely to be 
drummed out of this sad world. 1 fear war will soon 
unfold her tattered banners on the Continent. This poor 
country is in a deplorable state ; a ruined noblesse, a 
famished clergy, a depopulated nation, a state of smotheied 
war between the upstarts and the restored ; their finances 
most distressed ; the military spirits divided, the most 
opposite opinions as to the lasting of the present form of 
things—everything unhinged ; yet I really sympathise 
with this worried, amiable, and perhaps contemptible 
people—so full of talent and of vice, so frivolous, so 
inconstant and prone to change, so ferocious too in their 
fickleness ; about six revolutions within twenty years, and 
as fresh as ever for a new dance. These strange vicissi¬ 
tudes of man draw tears, but they also teach wisdom. 
These awful reverses make one ashamed of being engrossed 
by mere self,and examining a louse through a microscope; 
£ complain of grief, complain thou art a man. 

“ I never so completely found my miml a magic-lantern; 
such a rapid succession of disjointed images! the past, the 
present, the future possible. One ought not to be hasty 
in taking up bad impressions, and 1 need not say that 
three weeks can give but little room for exact observation; 
but from wliat I do see, and learn from others who have 
seen long and dccply r , I have conceived the worst of social 
Paris. Everything on the surface is abominable ; beastli¬ 
nesses that even with us do not exist; they actually seem 
in talk and in practice to cultivate a familiarity with 
nastiness. In every public place they are spitting on 
your shoes, in your plate, almost in your mouth. Such 
community of secretions, with, I think, scarcely any 
exception, is not to be borne. Then the contrast makes 
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it worse ; gaudiness more striking by filth ; the splendid 
palace for the ruler, the hovels and the sink for the 
ruled; the fine box for the despot, the pigeon-holes for 
the people ; and it strikes me with sadness that the women 
can be little more than figurantes, much more the property 
—and that a very abused property—than the proprietors, 
receiving a mock reverence merely to carry on the drama, 
but neither cherished nor respected. What a relleetion 
if, as I fear, it is true that the better half of the species 
(for such I really think them when fitly placed) should be 
so sacrificed! How vile the feeling and the taste that can 
degrade them from being the real directors and mistresses 
of man, to be the mere soubrettes of society, gilded and 
smart, and dexterous and vicious, giving up all that exalts 
and endears them in their proper characters of wives and 
friends, and partners in good, and consolers in adverse 
fortunes! Even before the Revolution, manners were bad 
enough, but many causes since have rubbed off the gild¬ 
ing ; the banishment of the nobles, the succession of low 
men to power ; and, more than all, the elevation of 
plebeian soldiers to high rank, promoting of course their 
trulls to a station where manners and morals were under 
their influence; and this, added to the horrible example 
set by Buonaparte himself in his own interior, putting 
everything honest or sacred out of countenance and out 
of fashion. Add to this, what must have sent down the 
contagion to the lower orders—the conscription ; the 
wretched men marrying without preference, merely to 
avoid the army, and then running into that army to 
escape from their ill-chosen partners; all these causes 
must have conspired to make a frightful carnage in man¬ 
ners, and morals too. In short, I am persuaded that a 
single monster has done more to demoralise and uncivilise 
this country than a century can repair. I anl disnosori 
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to attribute to the same causes the growing fanaticism of 
England. In Ireland we had little to lose in civilisation ; 
but look at our late extravagancies, and see at least how 
much we have lost in our own and. in the opinion of 
others. For years to come 1 see no hope; we have the 
anguish of being ourselves the cause of not going forward 
a little in the march of the world, but of still remaining a 
bye-word among nations. Patriotic affectation is almost 
as bad as personal, but I declare I think these things do 
a good deal in sinking my health, which is far from good ; 
ray spirits quite on the ground ; and yet as to Ireland I 
never saw but one alternative—a bridewell or a guard¬ 
house ; with England the first, with France the other. 
We might have a mollification, and the bolts lightened, 
and a chance of progression, but that I now give up. 

“ I really wish the thing with myself over; and, trust 
me, that wish is not irreligious or peevish, but rather a 
good-humoured feeling that, not wishing to cat more, I 
may be better by rising from table : ‘ enough is as good 
as a feast.’ 

“ 1 am every hour more and more confirmed as to my 
ideas of society. It is not for those that think or feel— 
it is one fool getting on the back of many to fly from him¬ 
self. In Franco you can scarcely make even that experi¬ 
ment : for all here agree that, at the present moment, all 
society is dead. Nor is it wonderful that, when all the 
actors on the great scene arc changed, the parts should be 
badly performed ; but still I have found society, as it is 
called, and met a great deal of kindness, and some persons 
of talent; but, even there, I found society an orchestra, 
where the fiddlers were putting one another out, or rather 
where one played a solo, and every other bow was soaped. 

“ At this moment my friend enters ; he differs totally 
from my opinion, saying, ‘ I have lived single in a great 
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city ; few friends, many acquaintances. I think I have 
done right, and shall continue. Sameness would cloy. 
IIow many happy matches have you seen ? IIow many 
faithful friendships ? Too much intimacy lays you bare ; 
your little infirmities diminish respect, perhaps excite dis¬ 
gust, perhaps end in hatred. With the same persons, and 
those few, what chance of having yourself, or finding in 
them, the attachment, the good temper, and good sense 
necessary for bearing and forbearing? You "have com¬ 
plained of having been spit upon, but you can easily curse 
them, make a polite bow, and go away, but that would be 
no cause for breaking a closer attachment. Arc you not 
conscious that you have observed, since we have been so 
much together, some faults in me not observed before ? 
Have you no suspicion of reprisal ? ’ All this I treated as 
misanthropic cant : he retorted ou me. ‘ What is your 
select attachment but general intolerance ? What is this 
syrup of concentrated affection but extract from the worm¬ 
wood of embittered irritability ? When has any man ever 
found the male or the female inmate always equal, patient, 
and amiable ? Or even suppose it, will not sickness or 
death rend the bond, and leave you or them in a desert ? 
As to me, I can bear almost everybody—the gravedigger 
I laugh at. I cannot weep over myself when I’m gone, 
and I will not over anybody else.’ He pressed mo to 
say if I seriously thought there was nothing in these 
topics. I told him I had frequently been presented with 
them before, but was not exactly in a frame for an ulterius 
concilium. In truth, it was rather memory awakened, 
than opinion shaken, that made me disposed to silence ; 
but of this enough for the present. 

“I found myself all abaft. Wo agreed to go to la 
Ghambre des D6put<is. One of the members chanced to 
have heard of my name, was extremely courteous, lamented 
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that I should bo a more auditor, but he would take care 
that I should be placed according to my high worthiness. 
We were accordingly placed ciu.r premieres tribunes, lhc 
question was to be of the liberty of the press, and of a 
previous censorship. The Baron had some difficulty in 
working us forward, and said how happy he was in suc¬ 
ceeding. I assured him I was greatly delighted by the 
difficulty, as it marked the just point of solicitude of the 
public. The chamber is very handsome. The president 
faces the Assembly. Before him is a tribune, which the 
orator ascends, and reads his speech with his back to the 
president. Wc waited anxiously. I thought I shared in 
the throb of a public heart. We observed some bustle. 
The scats of the interior, reserved for the members, became 
crowded to excess by ladies, admitted I know not how. 
The order for strangers to retire was read—the ladies 
would not stir. The president could find no remedy, and 
adjourned the House to next day. I was rather disgusted. 
Tiie Baron asked me what we would have done in Eng¬ 
land '( 1 said wc had too much respect for our ladies to 

permit them to remain. He shook his head. 1 did not 
understand what he meant. But does not this prove 
what 1 said a day or two ago (for this is written by 
starts) to be true, ‘ that women here have only a mock 
respect % ’ If real, would they have dreamed of such a 
silly termagauey ? Does it not mark their unfeeling cox¬ 
combry and apathy in the public interest, and how fit they 
arc to be the mothers of the Gracchi ? And yet women 
here are vain of their sway. I can imagine nothing more 
humiliating than such Saturnaliau licentiousness. 

“ However, 1 went next day. There was a previous 
list of the orators, pro and con. They mounted alternately, 
and read written speeches. The echo was strong ; I lost 
much. But how can any man read his own speech \ He 
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may the speech of the dead or the absent. It is anything 
but discussion. The orator swabs his face, notwithstand¬ 
ing the scdatcncss of the exertion, and when he stops to 
drink, which is a part of the performance, the whole 
Assembly handle their kerchiefs, and trumpet in the 
most perfect time and unison, to the great animation 
and interest of the speech, and no doubt to the great com¬ 
fort of the auditors, who must have hacl their secretions 
brimful during their attention. The question will not 
probably be decided in many days. The press is surely 
the great sentinel—it gives the light to see and the tongue 
to speak. They say the Russians always cat the candles 
before they swallow the people. 1 can’t tell you how 
interested I am. 1 begin to doubt if man ought to bo 
monopolised, or his taper, however dim it may be, put 
under the bushel of mere private confined alfcction. Some, 
it seems, arc afraid of the sudden mischiefs that might 
arise among a volatile people if restraint were removed too 
soon. I own it never was my notion ; but 1 know not how 
far these fears may be real or feigned. Such is the fate 
of revolutions—nothing certain but blood. The march of 
the captives begins through a red sea, and after forty years 
in seeking new abodes and strange gods, the leader seldom 
sees the promised land, or, at least, dies before his foot has 
touched it. What is it—here at least—but the succession 
of wretches doing the duty of the hangman, till it is the 
turn of each to be the victim ? These thoughts often 
console me. My dear friend, we must stay as we are ; but 
let us look at the history of the past, and the acts of the 
present men, and learn to be patient and modest. 

“ You can’t forget my hatred of Buonaparte ; everything 
I hear, confirms it. When I went up to see his famous 
column at Boulogne, the poor muse I thought was left 
behind whispered at the moment— 
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‘ When Ambition achieves her desire, 

1 low Fortune must laugh at the joke ! 

You mounted a pillar of fire,— 

You sink in a pillar of smoke.' 

1 am greatly pleased to have this man’s extinction marked 
by so much abject degradation. These butchers and 
robbers, called conquerors, have kept their vices up by the 
splendour of their rise or fall; but what a fall has this 
man had! lie retires, instead of falling like a brave high¬ 
wayman, or as Catiline did; he dwindles into an icicle, 
and plays the pitiful tricks of power among fishermen and 
washerwomen. After losing the game of the world, lie 
sits down like a child to make castles with cards. Even 
his military talents are questioned. They say that, having 
no respect for property or person, lie extorted such sums 
of money and thousands of men, as made resistance phy¬ 
sically impossible, even notwithstanding an infinite number 
of mistakes of head and violences of temper; but here, 
you know, I am speaking without book. Still he had laid 
hold of the gaudiness of many, and is talked of with 
regret; but his rising again is, I trust in God, impossible. 
I do believe the present rulers mean very well, though the 
King lias none of the vices that might recommend him 
here. I believe lie is well taught in the school of adver¬ 
sity, and has a respect for whatever is good and honest. 
Whether lie bo bigoted I don’t know. An attempt was 
made to shut the shops on Sunday, and to carry the Host 
in procession, but both failed ; they were, however, desisted 
from with great temper. 

“ I now regret that I did not throw upon paper the 
things that occurred every day. I have often regretted 
the omission. I would advise you to keep a journal of 
that kind; it will cost very little trouble, and will have 
the freshness of being ready gathered, not faded by for¬ 
getfulness, and cold and laboured recollection. Even 
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while T have been scribbling this, many incidents, that 
glowed with life at the moment, have so lost their life, 
that though I rolled them, they threw up nothing but 
water, and would be rotten before they could reach you, 
so I ceased all attempts to revive them. I had twenty 
things, the first few days, to say of my host and his wife, 
and his daughter. It seems they fied to Lubcck at the 
first horrors of the Revolution, and the children were born 
there; the girl, I thought, seemed to have a good opinion 
of me, and I thought her good taste ought to make 
amends for her want of beauty, and certainly she had 
brought a very scanty viaticum of charms from the north. 
About the end of the first week, meaning to be very 
sweet, she assured me 1 had the best English accent she 
ever heard, and that it was exactly the same as that of 
her English master. During this chat, in marches this 
teacher. The scoundrel is a German, w r ho went to 
London at fivc-aml-twcnty, and returned, after four years, 
to teach the purity of their language in Paris. Poor girl! 
1 turned her regimentals at the moment, and remanded 
her to her ugliness. However, all is well, for she knows 
nothing of the crime, or the sentence, or the pardon. The 
father and mother are very good sort of people, and have 
saved mo from some small impositions, for really nothing 
can be so shameless and abject as the frauds upon strangers. 
Even at the cofFce-housc where I breakfast, the keeper of 
it—a very genteel woman—makes me almost every day 
pay a different price for the same thing. It is still only 
fair to say, the French are the civilest people upon earth, 
and I really believe sincerely good-natured to strangers. 
Two nights ago 1 was overtaken by the national guard ; 
I asked the officer my way ; ho answered so courteously, 
that I ventured a question or two more; he continued 
the same good nature, and the private next behind him 
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assisted in doing the duties of hospitality. I said I was 
afraid he had led me to pass the line of respect to him ; 
but his answer was, and in the kindest tone, ‘ Sir, a 
stranger comine il fant can never pass it in France.’ I 
doubt if 1 should have found it so in England. Apropos! 
I am quite sure the two nations hate each other as 
devoutly as ever; and I think their respective imperfec¬ 
tions of character will be kept alive by the mutual spirit 
of contempt. Paris will think it graceful to be volatile as 
long as London thinks it dignified to be dull.— J. P. C.” 

He also frequently visited both London and Chelten¬ 
ham, and it was my good fortune generally to accom¬ 
pany him. On one occasion, however, having preceded him 
to town, he very kindly offered me the following letter of 
introduction. 1 insert it, not merely as my credential 
to the reader, but because I cherish it as the precious and 
flattering relic of a friendship which was the honour and 
happiness of my youth. 

“ Wth October 1816. 

“ My dear friend,—You know how squeamish I am of 
introducing. I do not make any attempt of that kind, 
for the bearer is Charles Phillips, whom you well know 
already, and I am paying a compliment to my own 
vanity by giving him this, as it tells two things I am 
proud of; one, that I know him ; the second, that you 
are so good as to know joiin p. curran.” 

This at once gave me a passport to the splendid hospi¬ 
tality of Mr Perry, the able proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, whose sumptuous board made me recollect the 
saying of Mr Tierney when seated at it: “I see now, 
Ferry, how much better it is to publish speeches than to 
make them” 
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Duking Mr Curran’s visits to London, he- occasionally, 
but not habitually, mingled in the political and literary 
society of the day. lie was not fond of crowded rooms ; 
his taste was rather a select circle of perhaps half-a-dozen, 
and those, if possible, intimates. Amongst the most 
remarkable whom he encountered—there is no other word 
for it—was Madame do Stael. Of this celebrated lady 
he gave me rather an extraordinary idea. After he had 
once or twice met her in society, she requested an inter¬ 
view with him at her residence on a particular day. “ I 
waited on her,” said he, “ as bound in gallantry so to do ; 
and on being shown into her drawing-room, she desired 
that no one else should be admitted. * And now, Mr 
Curran,’ said she, * on the reply you make to me, I 
apprise you our future intercourse must depend.’ This 
was rather startling, but you may imagine my amazement 

2 M 
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when she commenced reciting a kind of indictment against 
my character! Ay, with due emphasis and little reser¬ 
vation, believe me. There was not a single item in the 
scandalous account which calumny had fabricated against 
me with which she was not perfectly familiar. Every 
misfortune of my private life, and every aspersion on my 
public conduct, she poured forth with a most marvellous 
volubility. The audacity of the whole procedure almost 
stunned me. I was at first inclined to plead to the 
jurisdiction and make my bow, but then I remembered 
she had a tongue, and I saw how she could use it, so I 
entered on the defence.” He then recapitulated, seri¬ 
atim, the charges she had made and the exculpations he 
had essayed. How any person, and especially a female, 
coidd have originated such a discussion, seems inexplicable. 
Iler oration, as he gave it, and his reply, occupied fully 
half-an-hour. The allegations on which she entered 
were coarse and cruel in the extreme—the sweepings of 
the Dublin streets for thirty years preceding, furnished, no 
doubt, by some of the party scavengers who sedulously 
collected them. However, in this instance, it was labour 
lost, as the lady pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

I had once myself an opportunity of seeing him sud¬ 
denly put on his defence, and by one of the fair sex also. 
We were walking together in a public thoroughfare, when 
a lady confronting and impeding us, thus commenced : 
“ Mr Curran, I really am of opinion that you might bo 
better employed than in vilifying me and my boarding¬ 
house.” “ Madam,” said Curran, “ I know well that I 
have many sins to answer for, but, before heaven I protest, 
the having wasted a word upon yourself, or a thought 
upon your boarding-house, will not be found in the cata¬ 
logue,” and he bowed himself away. 

With Lord Erskine, his celebrated rival at the English 
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bar, lie was in habits of intimacy. lie had a very high 
respect for his powers, but, aware of the comparison which 
the world naturally instituted between them, lie rather 
avoided the topic. His Lords!lip, it is said, once pro¬ 
voked a sarcasm from Curran; very unusual indeed, for 
his wit was not ill-natured. It was a few years after the 
Irish Union, and immediately after Mr CJrattan’s debut 
in the Imperial Parliament. The conversation alter 
dinner naturally turned on the very splendid display of 
the Irish orator. Lord Erskino, as Curran imagined, 
exhibited rather an uncalled-for fastidiousness, and of Mr 
Grattan’s fame lie was almost as jealous as of his own. 
The conversation proceeded. “ Come, come,” said his 
Lordship, “confess at once. Curran, was not Grattan a 
little intimidated at the idea of a first appearance before 
the British Parliament ?” The comparison galled Curran 
to the quick. “ Indeed, my Lord, I do not think lie was, 
nor do 1 think he had any reason. When he succeeded 
so splendidly with so eloquent and so discriminating a 
body as the Irish House of Commons, he need not have 
apprehended much from any foreign criticism.” “ Well, 
but, Curran, did lie not confess he was afraid, no matter 
what might be the groundlessness of his apprehensions— 
did you not hear him say so ? Come, come,” continued 
his Lordship, a little pertinaciously. “ Indeed, my 
good Lord, I never did. Mr Grattan is a very modest 
man —he never speaks of himself,” was the sarcastic 
and silencing rejoinder. It is well known that Cicero, 
and not Grattan, was Lord Erskine’s model in this par¬ 
ticular. 

Some time afterwards, they met at the table of an 
illustrious personage. The royal host, with much com¬ 
plimentary delicacy, directed the conversation to the pro¬ 
fession of his celebrated visitors. Lord Erskine very 
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eloquently took the lead. He descanted in terms which 
few other men could command, on the interesting duties 
of the bar, and the high honours to which its success 
conducted. “ No man in the land,” said he, “ need be 
ashamed to belong to such a profession. For my part, of 
a noble family myself, I felt no degradation in practising 
it: it has added not only to my wealth but to my dignity. 
Curran was silent, which the host observing, called for his 
opinion. “Lord Erskine” said he, “has so eloquently 
described all the advantages to bo derived from the pro¬ 
fession, that I hardly thought my poor opinion was worth 
adding. Hut perhaps it was—perhaps I am a better 
practical instance of its advantages even than his Lord- 
ship—he was ennobled by birth before he came to it, but 
it has,” said he, making an obeisance to his host, “ it has, 
iii my person, raised the son of a peasant to the table of 
his Prince .” Nothing, perhaps, could be more dignified 

than the humility of the allusion. But Mr Curran had 
too great a mind not to feel that he was in fact ennobled 
by the obscurity of his origin. The accident of birth is 
surely no personal merit of its possessor; and, too true it 
is, that the pure fountain of hereditary honour very often 
flows through a polluted channel. Between these two 
great contemporary rivals, a comparison has been often 
instituted. It is perhaps scarcely admissible. There was 
very little in common between them : they were rather to 
be contrasted than compared. Each had his own peculiar 
merit, and each did honour to his profession and his 
country. 

The following playful estimate of them, by Byron, is 
amusing and truthful, though, as the reader has already 
seen, he afterwards altered his opinion much in Mr 
Curran’s favour. The noble poet is enumerating the 
guests at a dinner party. 
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“ There also were two wits by acclamation, 

Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the Tweed, 

Both lawyers, and both men of education ; 

But Strongbow’s wit was of more polished breed: 

Longbow was rich in an imagination, 

As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 

But sometimes stumbling over a potato, 

While Strongbow’s best things might havo come from Cato. 

“ Strongbow was like a new-tuned harpsichord; 

But Longbow, wild as an Italian harp, 

With which the winds of heaven can claim accord, 

Anri make a mifoic either fiat or sharp. 

Of Strongbox s talk you would not change a word; 

At Longbow’s phraser, you might sometimes carp: 

Botli wits—one born so and the other bred — 

This by the heart—his rival by the head.” 


When the noble author of the above, after his separation 
from Lady Byron, published his somewhat sentimental 
“ farewell,” it becoming the subject of conversation after 
dinner, where Curran was, his opinion was appealed to— 
“ I protest,” said he, 1 do not understand this kind 
of whimpering : here is a man who first weeps over his 
wife, and then wipes his eyes with the public .” 

In the autumn of 181 (>, I accompanied him to Chelten¬ 
ham, for the purpose of consulting Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkcner (a friend and physician whom ho much valued) 
on the state of his health. Baring this visit, though at 
times depressed, lie occasionally rallied, and even went a 
little into society. 

I had introduced him to two very lovely and accom¬ 
plished sisters, who have since gone to increase the trea¬ 
sures of the East. After passing an evening in the 
enjoyment of conversation rarely to bo met with, he said 
to me, “ I never saw such creatures : even to my old eyes, 
it is quite refreshing to sec the sunshine of genius flying 
over their beautiful countenances .” 

On the walk, one morning, wc met an Irish gentleman, 
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who certainly most patriotically preserved his native pro¬ 
nunciation. lie had acquired a singular habit of lolling 
out his tongue. “ What can he possibly mean by it 1 ” 
said I to Curran. “ I think it’s clear enough,” said he, 
“ the man's trying to catch the English accent.” 

It was during this visit that his notice was attracted 
by a lady whose chin certainly called loudly for a razor 
—“ In the name of wonder,” he exclaimed, “ who can 
she be 1 ” I told him it was reported that she was a 
Roman lady, of an ancient Italian family. “Well,” said 
lie, “it may be, but she manifestly is not one of the 
Barberini s. 

On another occasion, passing a person whom he much 
disliked, he said, “ Observe that solemn blockhead—that 
pompous lump of duluoss. Now, if you breakfasted and 
dined with that fellow for a hundred years, you could not 
be intimate with him ; ho would not even be seen to 
smile, lest anybody might suppose he was too familiar 
with himself! ” The late .Sir Thomas Turton, who was 
a respectable speaker, but certainly nothing more, affected 
once to discuss the subject of eloquence with Curran, 
assuming an equality by no means palatable to the latter. 
Happening to mention, as a peculiarity of his, that he 
could not speak above a quarter of an hour without 
requiring something to moisten his lips, Sir Thomas, 
pursuing his comparisons, declared he had the advantage 
in that respect. “ I spoke,” said he, “ the other night in 
the Commons for five hours, on the Nabob of Oudc, and 
never felt in the least thirsty.”—“ It is very remarkable, 
indeed,” replied Curran, “ for every one agrees that was 
the driest speech of the session.” 

Curran used to relate a ludicrous encounter between 
himself and a fishwoman on the quay at Cork. This lady, 
whose tongue would have put Billingsgate to the blush, 
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was incited one day to assail him, which she did with very 
little reluctance. “ I thought myself a match for her,” 
said he, “ and valorously took up the gauntlet. But 
such a virago never skinned an eel. My whole vocabulary 
made not the least impression. On the contrary, she was 
manifestly becoming more vigorous every moment, and I 
had nothing for it but to beat a retreat. This, however, 
was to be done with dignity; so, drawing myself up 
disdainfully, I said, * Madam, I scorn all further discourse 
with such an individual.' She did not understand the 
word, and thought it, no doubt, the very hyperbole of 
opprobrium. ‘Individual, you wagabono !’ she screamed; 

‘ what do you mean by that 1 —I’m no more an individual 
than your mother was!’ Never was victory more com¬ 
plete. The whole sisterhood did homage to me, and I 
left the quay of Cork covered with glory.” 

The last winter which he was to pass in London now 
arrived, and there, however reluctantly, my professional 
avocations compelled me to leave him. In the course of 
the season he attended several public dinners, and spoke 
at some of them. But, alas ! quantum mutatus ab illo ! 
The mind was manifestly going. His feeble efforts were 
but the flickcrings of that glorious intellect which once 
shone so brightly and so steadily. In the summer of 
1817, he returned to Ireland for the last time; and in 
the September of that year again joined me at Chelten¬ 
ham, under what mental disquietude the following letter, 
written a few days before, to a friend there,* will evince 
much better than any words of mine :— 

“ My dear Friend—You’ll think me a sad fellow—so I 
think too. However, you are too. clear-sighted in diag¬ 
nostics not to see the causes of my being so low-pulsed a 

* Sir Arthur Faulkener. 
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correspondent. The truth is, I was every day on the 
point of leaving a country where folly and suffering were 
lying like lead upon my heart ; and in the mean time I 
could only make one communication the most unnecessary 
in the world, namely, that I never suspend the respect and 
solicitude which I always feel for you, and to which you 
arc so well entitled. 

“ Now I think you may look to a call at least. I may 
not be able, perhaps, to linger long, but I could not find 
myself within shot of you, without coming mechanically to 
a present and a snap, even though it should be no more 
than a flash in the pan. I had hopes of seeing your 
brother, but lie has deceived my hope. As to Hope herself, 
1 have closed my accounts altogether with her. Drawing 
perpetually upon my credulity, I now find her, too late, an 
insolvent swindler. Meantime my entire life passed in a 
wretched futurity—breathing, I may say, in the paido post 
fulurum : I have happily, however, found out the only 
remedy, and that is, to give over the folly of breathing at 
all. I had some hope for this persecuted country, but 
that, I fear, is over. If our heads were curled like the 
Africans, I suppose wo should go snacks with them in the 
justice and sympathy of that humane and philanthropic 
nation of yours ; but if her tears of commiseration should 
make the hair of the Africans lank like ours, I make no 
doubt but you would send a coxcomb or two politically 

and madly like-and-■* to Ireland.—Ever 

yours, 

«J. P. CURRAN.” 

His short stay at Cheltenham could scarcely be called 
existence. During that time he was with difficulty in- 

* I have left an hiatus here, out of my high respect for tho Attorney 
General. 
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duced to pass the week of the Gloucester musical festival 
at Hyhnam Court near that city. Here he became quite 
restless and unmanageable. Music, of which lie had been 
so passionately fond, only irritated and incensed him. All 
of a sudden, at one of the morning performances at the 
Cathedral, he took it into his head that the whole proceed¬ 
ing was a blasphemy, and insisted on elbowing himself out 
through the aisle! Remonstrance was in vain. “I’ll 
stand it no longer! ” he exclaimed, while all eyes were 
turned towards him ; “it’s shameful—it’s sinful—just hear 

him—the black, odious-baboon, yelling out that ‘ the 

Lord is a man of war.’ I’ll not countenance it ”—and 
away he went! Nothing whatever could induce him 
again to enter the Cathedral, and he abruptly returned to 
Cheltenham on the next day, whither, under the circum¬ 
stances, I felt it a duty to follow him. He had had, it 
seems, some premonitory symptoms in the spring of the 
year, at which his physicians felt no alarm, but which 
greatly added to his own depression. It was but too 
clear, however, that nature was almost exhausted. Ho 
fell asleep in the daytime, and even after dinner; and 
when he awoke, it was to thoughts of sadness. It was in 
this frame of mind that he once said to Mr Grattan, “ I 
begin to tremble for Ireland. I almost wish to go to 
Spain, and borrow a beard, and turn monk. I am 
weaning off my early affections, and almost wish the 
gravedigger would overtake me in another country.” He 
was perpetually fancying things which never had existence, 
and misinterpreting those which had. He told mo he 
was dying; and indeed, to show how firmly the mournful 
presentiment was impressed upon his mind, the very night 
preceding his departure for town, he handed to Lady 
Faulkener the following impromptu, written in pencil on 
a page of paper which lay accidentally before him:— 
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“ For welcome warm, for greeting kind, 

Its present thanks tho tongue can tell; 
But soon the heart no tongue muyjintl — 
Then, thank thee—with a sad farewell.” 


Poor fellow ! little (lid I then think, that, in a very few 
days, I was to see the verification of his forebodings! 
The heart, indeed, was still beating, but the tongue—that 
tongue so eloquent—was mute for ever. On Wednesday, 
the 8th of October, I called on him at his lodgings in 
13 romp ton. One of his eyes was swollen, and partly 
closed ; but so little was it heeded, that he asked mo to 
dine with him on the day following, to meet Mr Godwin. 
It was, however, alas ! a fatal premonitory symptom. At 
eleven o’clock at night he wrote the following note to me 
—the last he was to write ! It is remarkable that there 
is not a superfluous M'ord in it. In fact, he was struck 
with apoplexy in two hours after. 

“ Dear Phillips,—Just got a note : Mrs Godwin is 
sick ; he’ll dine here Sunday. If you prefer an invalid, 
come to-morrow.—You’d be more gratified on Sunday. 
Ulrum horumf —Yours, 

« J. P. CURRAN. 

“ Wednesday” 


This note I received, at my hotel, at seven o’clock on 
Thursday morning, and, with it, the mournful intelligence 
of what had occurred. I hastened at once to Brompton, 
and, alas! what a spectacle awaited me ! There he lay 
upon the bed of death—scarcely breathing—one eye closed, 
and one side quite inanimate. And this was all that now 
remained of Curran —the light of society—the glory of 
the forum—the Fabricius of the senate—the idol of his 
country. The only symptom of intelligence he gave, was 
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his squeezing my hand when I asked if he recognised me. 
A few days afterwards, he seemed conscious of the presence 
of one of his oldest and most valued friends, the late 
Judge Burton. All that filial piety could do, aided by 
the most eminent of the faculty,* to alleviate his sufferings, 
was done. At seven o’clock on the evening of the 14th 
of October, I saw him for the last time : at nine we lost 
him. He expired at 7 Amelia Have, Brompton, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

On Curran’s death becoming known, Mr O’Connell, who 
was then at Bath, wrote to me the following very curious 
and characteristic letter. Those who remember the monster 
meetings of an after day, will smile at the recruiting 
arrangements suggested for the funeral. 


“ Bath, Iti (h October 1817. 

“My dear Charles,—I got letters from both the Cur¬ 
rans yesterday, containing the melancholy intelligence of 
their father’s death. I will go up to the funeral the 
moment I hear from you or them. William, in his letter, 
promises to write again, this day. What a man has 
Ireland lost! His utility, to bo sure, was in his very 
latter days neutralised by illness and absence ; but, what 
a man was he ! Of all —the only incorrupted and faithful. 
. . . . There is a loneliness and a heaviness over me 

when I think of this great man whom we have lost. 
Charles, there never was so honest an Irishman. His very 
soul was republican Irish. Look to his history in 1778, 
in ’82, in 1798—at the Union—at all times—in all 
places. Look to it, my dear friend—even for your own 
sake, but, above all, for his : you must erect a monument 
to both. 

* He was attended by Drs Badham and Amalie, and Mr Tcgnrt. 
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“ Write to me the moment you receive this letter, and 
just say how long I can remain here, and be in full time 
for the funeral. All the Irish in London, of all classes, 
must be invited. The upper ranks by cards—the lower, 
thus :—A printed bill must be sent to all the public-houses 
resorted by the working Irish, to mention the hour when 
the funeral will commence, and to request that all persons 
will fall in, two by two, as they arrive, at the remote end 
of the procession. I think it would be as well that all 
persons were required to wear a shamrock. Perhaps this 
may be said to be too fantastical; but I think it would be 
well. On his coffin should be laid a broken harp and a 
wreath of shamrock. I rather think there should be a 
committee formed to make arrangements. Whether I go 
to town, or not, on Saturday, or wait until Monday, will 
depend on young Curran’s letter of this date. It would 
affect you to see how sensibly my little girls feel his death. 
There have been some wet eyes, I promise you. Remember 
me most kindly to both the Currans ; and believe me 
always,—Your most sincere friend, 

" DANIEL O’CONNELL.” 


The italics in the above letter are those of the writer. 
The seal is remarkable : an Irish crown , surmounting a 
shamrock, and underneath, an Irish motto. 

As it was supposed that Mr Curran’s will might contain 
directions respecting his interment, that ceremony was ne¬ 
cessarily delayed, that the fact might be ascertained. It 
was found to be silent on the subject; and Mr John Franks, 
the only one of the four executors then in London, decided 
that the funeral should take place there, and should be 
strictly private. It accordingly did so, on the 4th of 
November 1817, and was attended by such members of his 
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family as were then in town—by Messrs Tegart, Lync, 
Godwin, Thomas Moore, Finncrty, Thompson, the Rev. 
George Croly, and myself: Mr O’Connell had boon 
unexpectedly summoned to Dublin. I thought, at the 
time, that our excellent friend Franks (still surviving, a 
retired Indian Judge) was right. Such men need not the 
ceremonials of the tomb ; history is their natural monu¬ 
ment, and their country the most honourable mourner:— 
to their care with a melancholy confidence I now consign 
him, fully assured, that when the slaves who revile him 
shall be neglected dust, the wisdom of posterity will respect 
the name, and its patriots weep over the memory, of 
Cuillt AN. 

Thus terminated the previous editions of this work. 
In twenty-three years, however, after Mr Curran’s 
death, a committee of gentlemen in Dublin, much to 
their honour, instituted proceedings, of which the fol¬ 
lowing resolution and correspondence contain the official 
account:— 


“ Ckmjstkrijm Office, Dublin, Nov. 17 , 1834. 
“ Laurence Finn, Esq., in the Chair. 


“ Air Dolan having reported that Mr William Henry 
Curran has, through Mr Carcw O’Dwyer, M.l\, communi¬ 
cated his consent that the remains of his illustrious parent, 
John Philpot Curran, be removed from Paddington Church 
to Prospect Cemetery— 

“ Resolved —That the chairman do address a letter to 
Mr Curran, expressing the grateful thanks of the com¬ 
mittee for his kind communication, and requesting him 
to name a time when it will be his convenience to 
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receive a deputation from the committee to confer on the 
subject. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to enclose the minute of a 
resolution which passed unanimously at a meeting of the 
burial-ground committee on Monday the 17th instant. 
In pursuance thereof, I beg to be informed when it will 
be your convenience to have the proposed conference, 
taking the liberty of suggesting, that you will be so kind 
as to allow the intervention of a day between the date of 
your answer and the period of meeting, to enable me to 
communicate with the gentlemen of the committee, with 
a view to their attendance. 1 beg to say, that I feel 
highly honoured to be the medium of a communication 
which will have the effect of redeeming Irishmen from 
the reproach of insensibility towards the memory of a 
patriot, who in the reign of terror was the fearless and 
intrepid assertor of the liberties of his native land. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"LAURENCE FINN. 

“ Willi vm Henry Curran, Esq." 


MR CURRAN’S ANSWER. 


“ IIollks Street, 23d Nov . 1834. 

“ My dear Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, enclosing a 
copy of the resolution of the burial-ground committee 
relative to the removal of m} r father’s remains from Pad¬ 
dington Church to Prospect Cemetery. My friend, Mr 
Carcw O’Dwyer, has kindly undertaken to assure you that 
my want of promptness in replying to your communication 
has not been an act of intentional discourtesy. Permit 
me now to express, through you to the committee, my 
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full sense of the feeling on their part which dictated that 
resolution, and also to offer to yourself my thanks for 
the cordial terms in which you have made me acquainted 
with it. 

“ I feel that it would not be reasonable in me to put 
the gentlemen composing the committee to the trouble, so 
kindly proposed by them, of formally waiting upon me ; 
and, if they will so permit, I will confine myself to assur¬ 
ing them, in this form, that their object has my entire 
consent and concurrence. 

*• At the period of my father's death, it was very much 
upon me that the duty and responsibility of disposing of 
his remains devolved upon that occasion. I was not 
without a natural anxiety in reference to him, not merely 
as a departed relative, that the land of his birth should 
be his final resting-place ; and I further was assured that 
this feeling could not be indulged to excess in respect of 
one who, having risen from the people, and lived in dis¬ 
honest times, had firmly, and to the end, resisted every 
temptation to turn upon those from whom he had sprung ; 
thereby establishing for his memory in the hearts of his 
countrymen a strong and general wish, amounting to 
a right, that what remained of him should be among 
them. 

“ But difficulties, some of them legal ones, and needless 
now to be specified or disclosed, intervened ; and, accor¬ 
dingly, acting at the time to the best of my judgment, but 
sorely agaist my feeling as his son and countryman, I 
acquiesced in the arrangement by which his remains were 
committed to their present place of deposit. I did it, 
however, under the persuasion that the deposit there would 
be only temporary, and the particular place was selected 
with a view to the facility of removal, whenever it might 
be demanded by his country. 
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“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours, very faithfully and 
obliged, “william henry curran. 

“ Lauiitnck Finn, Esq., Bishop Street 


The following letter from my excellent friend Mr 
Carew O’Dwyer, the late member for Drogheda, to whose 
kindness I am indebted for these interesting documents, 
renders all further detail on this subject unnecessary :— 

“ My dear Phillips,—The project of the removal of 
the remains of Curran from England, accomplished so 
honourably by a public body, originated with myself. I 
suggested to an association that had been established, 
under circumstances of great interest, their peculiar fitness 
to undertake the duty of restoring the honoured remains 
to their native land. I say peculiar fitness, for this 
reason: The cemetery committee to which I refer was 
thus established :—Before the year 1829, and when party 
and religious feeling had prevailed to a deplorable degree 
iu Ireland, a Roman Catholic of respectability, whose 
family burial-place was in a graveyard attached to a 
Protestant church, died, and his remains were attended 
to the grave by a vast concourse of his friends, and by a 
clergyman to perform the customary ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church. The graveyard being, in point of law, 
the freehold of the parson, this functionary enjoyed a high 
proprietary right, and the reverend gentleman thought 
fit to interrupt the priest, who was in the performance of 
his religious duties. This unseemly occurrence produced 
great public excitement, which subsequently led to a legal 
enactment, introduced by Lord Plunkct, regulating and 
modifying the power so offensively used in this case; but, 
d ossibtis ultor , the public indignation demanded vengeance 
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for tlxis act, and it was accordingly taken. The Catholic 
Association, then a powerful confederacy, voted a sum of 
money for the establishment of a cemetery, in whose 
constitution there should be no principle of religious 
ascendency ; and, accordingly, the cemetery committee 
sprang into existence. The catacombs of the Established 
Church no longer received Catholic tenants. Magnificent 
burial-places—in which the dust of Protestants and 
Catholics might mingle, sanctified too by the ceremonials 
of the faith in which the followers of each religion had 
lived and died—were established in the metropolis ; and 
with funds raised from the operations of this scheme, the 
cemetery committee, amongst other honourable works, 
undertook the pious duty of transferring the remains of 
Curran to Ireland. This was attended with some difficulty 
and considerable expense. It was necessary to obtain a 
Facuity from the Consistorial Court to warrant the pro¬ 
ceeding. The body, however, being exhumed, and the 
necessary arrangements having been accomplished under 
the direction of an eminent undertaker, with the consent 
of the late Alderman Sir M. Wood, it was removed to 
his house in George Street, Westminster, where it lay for 
one night, I think, and was then transferred to Ireland, 
in charge of a worthy man deputed to superintend the 
arrangements; and being, on its arrival, received by Mr 
W. II. Curran and Mr O’Kelly, a zealous member of the 
committee, was deposited temporarily in tho mausoleum 
at Lyons, the residence of Curran’s intimate friend, Lord 
Cloncurry ; and it was finally removed, attended by W. 
II. Curran, John Finlay, Con Lyne, (who was one of the 
mourners at the funeral when it took place originally at 
Paddington,) and myself, to a grave prepared for its 
reception at Glasnevin, where it now reposes. 

“ There were some circumstances attendant on the rc- 

2 N 
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moval of the remains from the mausoleum at Lyons to the 
cemetery, which invested the proceeding with a melancholy 
interest. I think it was on a very gloomy day of Novem¬ 
ber that the remains were removed with strict privacy to 
Dublin. Towards night, and as we arrived in the metro¬ 
polis, the weather was marked by peculiar severity; the 
rain fell in torrents, and a violent storm howled, whilst the 
darkness was relieved occasionally by vivid lightning, 
accompanied by peals of thunder. This added much to 
the solemnity of the scene as wo passed slowly through 
the streets, from which the violence of the night had driven 
almost all persons. As we approached the cemetery, where 
groups of workmen, by the aid of torches, were engaged in 
making the necessary preparation for the deposit of the 
remains, the scene became most impressive and affecting ; 
and after a brief period of delay, during which all around 
stood with uncovered heads as the body of the great Irish¬ 
man was lowered to its place of final repose, the scene was 
marked by every feature of a grand and impressive picture 
of devotion. A magnificent monument of granite, from 
the design of Papworth, on the model of the tomb of 
Scipio, with the simple and impressive inscription of the 
name “ Curran,” is placed over the remains. The cost 
of this erection, as well as of a beautiful monument with a 
medallion likeness in relief, in St Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, the work of the sculptor Moore, was defrayed by 
a public subscription, to which John Finlay, J. S. Corballis, 
and myself, were trustees. The officers of the Cathedral 
of St Patrick, who were entitled to certain fees on the 
erection of this monument, generously claimed to add the 
amount of these fees to the common object.—Yours ever 
truly, 

“A. CAREW O'DWYER 


“ London, October 1C50.’ 
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It had been proposed that this ceremonial should have 
been public, and performed amid all the pageantry of a 
national procession. To this, however, neither the good 
taste nor the good feeling of his son would assent. Thus 
at length, at the end of many years, the prophetic words 
of Curran were verified—•“ The last duties will be paid by 
that country on which they are devolved; nor will it be 
for charity that a little earth will be given to my bones. 
Tenderly will those duties be paid, as the debt of well- 
earned affection and of gratitude not ashamed of her 
team.” 




A V P E N DIX 


i. 

MU CUHIlAX'S SPEECH IX REPLY, FOR THE PLAINTIFF, IN 
MASSEY v. THE MARQUIS OF HEADFOllD. 

Never so clearly as in the present instance have I observed that 
safeguard of justice which Providence has placed in the nature of 
man. Such is the imperious dominion with which truth and reason 
wave their sceptre over the human intellect, that no solicitation, 
however artful—no talent, however commanding—can seduce it 
from its allegiance. Tn proportion to the humility of our submission 
to its rule do wo rise into some faint emulation of that ineffable 
and presiding Divinity, whose characteristic attribute it is to bo 
coerced and hound by the inexorable laws of its own nature, so as 
to be all-wise and all-just from necessity rather than election. You 
have seen it in the learned advocate who has preceded me most 
peculiarly and strikingly illustrated. You havo seen even his great 
talents, perhaps the first in any country, languishing under a cause 
too weak to carry him, and too heavy to ho carried by him. Ho 
was forced to dismiss his natural candour and sincerity, and, having 
no merits in his case, to take refuge in the dignity of his own maimer, 
the resources of his own ingenuity, from the overwhelming difficul¬ 
ties with which lie was surrounded. Wretched client! unhappy 
advocate! what a combination do you form! But such is the 
condition of guilt—its commission mean and tremulous—its defence 
artificial and insincere — its prosecution candid and simple — its 
condemnation dignified and austere. Such has been the defendant’s 
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guilt—such his defence—such shall bo my address to you—and 
such, I trust, your verdict The learned counsel has told you that 
this unfortunate woman is not to be estimated at forty thousand 
pounds. Fatal and unquestionable is the truth of this assertion. 
Alas ! gentlemen, she is no longer worth anything; faded, fallen, 
degraded, and disgraced, she is worth less than nothing ! But it is 
for the honour, the hope, the expectation, the tenderness, and the 
comforts that have been blasted by the defendant, and have fled for 
ever, that you arc to remunerate the plaintiff by the punishment of 
the defendant. It is not her present value which you are to weigh ; 
but it is her value at that time when she sat basking in a husband’s 
love, with the blessing of Heaven on her head, and its purity in her 
heart; when she sat amongst her family, and administered the 
morality of the parental board. .Estimate that past value—compare 
it with its present deplorable diminution—and it may lead you to 
form some judgment of the severity of the injury, and the extent of 
the compensation. 

The learned counsel has told you, you ought to be cautious, 
because your verdict cannot be set aside for excess. The assertion 
is just; hut lias ho treated you fairly by its application ? His 
cause would not allow him to bo fair; for, why is the rule adopted 
in this single action ? Because, this being peculiarly an injury to 
the most susceptible of all human feelings, it leaves the injury of 
the husband to be ascertained by the sensibility of the jury, and 
does not presume to measure the justice of their determination by 
the cold and chilly exorcise of its own discretion. In any other 
action it is easy to calculate. If a tradesman’s arm is cutoff, you can 
measure the loss which he has sustained ; but the wound of feeling, 
and the agony of the heart, cannot he judged by any standard with 
which T am acquainted. And you are unfairly dealt with when you 
are called on to appreciate the present suffering of the husband by 
the present guilt, delinquency, and degradation of his wife. As well 
might you, if called on to give compensation to a mail for the 
murder of his dearest friend, find the measure of his injury by 
weighing the ashes of the dead. But it is not, gentlemen of the 
jury, by weighing the ashes of the dead that you would estimate the 
loss of the sm*vivor. 

The learned counsel has referred you to other cases, and other 
countries, for instances of moderate verdicts. I can refer you to 
some authentic instances of just ones. In the next county, £15,000 
against a subaltern officer. In Travers and Macarthy, £5000 
against a servant. In Tigho against Jones, £10,000 against a man 
not worth a shilling. What, then, ought to be the rule, where rank 
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and power, and wealth and station, have combined to render the 
example of his crime more dangerous—to make his guilt moro 
odious—to make the injury to the plaintiff more grievous, because 
more conspicuous ? I affect no levelling familiarity, when I speak 
of persons in the higher ranks of society—distinctions of orders 
are necessary, and I always feel disposed to treat them with respect 
—but when it is my duty to speak of the crimes by which they are 
degraded, I am not so fastidious as to shrink from their contact, 
when to touch them is essential to their dissection. However, 
therefore, T should feel on any other occasion, a disposition to speak 
of the noble defendant with the respect due to his station, and 
perhaps to his qualities, of which lie may have many, to redeem 
him from the odium of this transaction, 1 cannot so Indulge myself 
here. I cannot betray my client, to avoid the pain of doing my 
duty. I cannot forget that in this action the condition, the conduct, 
and circumstances of the parties are justly and peculiarly the objects 
of your consideration. Who then are the parties ? Tho plaintiff, 
young, amiable, of family and education. Of the generous disin¬ 
terestedness of his heart you can form an opinion even from tho 
evidence of the defendant, that he declined an alliance w hich would 
have added to his fortune and consideration, and which lie rejected 
for an unportioned union with his present w r ifc—she too, at that 
time, young, beautiful, and accomplished ; and feeling her affection 
for her husband increase, in proportion as she remembered the 
ardour of his love, anti the sincerity of bis sacrifice. Look now to 
the defendant! Can you behold him without shame and indigna¬ 
tion ? With w r hat feelings can you regard a rank that he has so 
tarnished, and a patent that he has so worse than cancelled ? High 
in the army—high in the state—the hereditary counsellor of the 
King—of wealth incalculable—and to this last I advert with an 
indignant and contemptuous satisfaction, because, as tho only 
instrument of his guilt and shame, it will be the means of his 
punishment, and the source of his compensation. 

But let me call your attention distinctly to the questions you 
have to consider. The first is the fact of guilt. Is this noble lord 
guilty ? His counsel knew too well how they w T ould have mortified 
his vanity, had they given the smallest reason to doubt the splen¬ 
dour of his achievement. Against any such humiliating suspicion 
he had taken the most studious precaution by the publicity of the 
exploit. And here, in this Court, and before you, and in the face 
of the country, has he the unparalleled effrontery of disdaining to 
resort even to a confession of innocence. His guilt established, your 
next question is, the damages you should give. You have been 
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told that the amount of the damages should depend on circum¬ 
stances. You will consider these circumstances, whether of aggra¬ 
vation or mitigation. His learned counsel contend that the plaintiff 
has been the author of his own suffering, and ought to receive no 
compensation for the ill consequences of his own conduct. In what 
part of the evidence do you find any foundation for that assertion ? 
He indulged her, it seems, in dress—generous and attached, he 
probably indulged her in that point beyond his means; and the 
defendant now impudently calls on you to find an excuse for the 
adulterer in the fondness and liberality of the husband. But you 
have been told that the husband connived. Odious and impudent 
aggravation of injury—to add calumny to insult, and outrage to 
dishonour! From whom but a man hackneyed in the paths of 
shame and vice—from whom hut a man having no compunctions 
in his own breast to restrain him, could you expect such brutal 
disregard for the feelings of others ?—from whom but the cold¬ 
blooded seducer—from what, but from the exhausted mind, the 
habitual community with shame—from what, but the habitual 
contempt of virtue aud of man, could you have expected the arro¬ 
gance, the barbarity, and folly of so foul, because so false an impu¬ 
tation i He should have reflected, and have blushed, before he 
suflbred so vile a topic of defence to have passed his lips. But, ere 
you condemn, let him have the benefit of the excuse, if the excuse 
ho truo. You must have observed liow his counsel fluttered and 
vibrated between what they call connivance and injudicious confi¬ 
dence ; and how, in affecting to distinguish, they have confounded 
them both together. If the plaintiff has connived, I freely say to 
you, do not reward the wretch who has prostituted his wife, and 
surrendered his own honour—do not compensate the parnlar of liis 
own shame, and the willing instrument of his own infamy. But as 
there is no sum so low, to which such a defence, if true, ought not 
to reduce your verdict, so neither is any so high, to which such a 
charge ought not to inflame it, if such a charge he false. Where is 
the single fact in this case on which the remotest suspicion of con¬ 
nivance can be hung ? Odiously has the defendant endeavoured to 
make the softest and most amiable feelings of the heart the pretext 
of his slanderous imputations. An ancient and respectable prelate, 
the husband of his wife’s sister, chained down to the bed of sickness, 
perhaps to the bed of death—in that distressing situation, my client 
suffered that wife to be the bearer of consolation to the bosom of 
her sister—he had not the heart to refuse her—and the softness of 
his nature is now charged on him as a crime. He is now insolently 
told that he connived at his dishonour, and that he ought to have 
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foreseen that the mausion of sickness and of sorrow would have 
been nuido the scene of assignation and of guilt. On this charge of 
connivance I will not further weary you or exhaust myself; I will 
add nothing more than that it is as false as it is impudent—that in 
the evidence it has not a colour of support—and that by your ver¬ 
dict }'ou should mark it with reprobation. The other subject— 
namely, that he was indiscreet in his confidence—does, I think, call 
for some discussion; for 1 trust you see that 1 uflect not any address 
to your passions, by which you may be led away from the subject. 

I presume merely to separate the parts of this affecting case, and to 
lay them, item by item, before you, with the coldness of detail, and 
not with any colouring, or display of fiction or of fancy. Honour¬ 
able to himself was his unsuspecting confidence ; but fatal must wo 
admit it to have been, when we look to the abuse committed upon 
it: but where was the guilt of this indiscretion ? He did admit this 
noble lord to pass his threshold as his guest. Now the charge which 
this noble lord builds on this indiscretion is—“ Thou fool! thou 
hadst confidence in my honour—and that was a guilty indiscretion; 
thou simpleton ! thou thouglitest that an admitted and a cherished 
guest would have respected the laws of honour and hospitality, and 
thy indiscretion w T as guilt. Thou thouglitest that he would have 
shrunk from the meanness and barbarity of requiting kindness with 
treachery, and thy indiscretion was guilt.” 

Gentlemen, what horrid alternative in the treatment of wives 
would such reasoning recommend ! Are they to he immured by 
worse than heathen barbarity i Are their principles to be depraved 
—their passions sublimated—every finer motive of action extin¬ 
guished, by the inevitable consequences of thus treating them like 
slaves ? Or is a liberal and generous confidence in them to be the 
passport of the adulterer, and the justification of his crimes '? 

Honourably, but fatally for his own repose, he was neither jealous, 
susjricious, nor cruel. lie treated the defendant with the confidence 
of a friend, and his wife with the tenderness of a husband. He did 
leave to the noble Marquis the physical possibility of committing 
against him tlio greatest crime which can be perpetrated against a 
being of an amiable heart and refined education, and the noble 
defendant had the honour to avail himself of it. In the middle of 
the day, at the moment of divine worship, when the miserable hus¬ 
band was on his knees, directing the prayers and thanksgivings of 
his congregation to their God—that moment did the remorseless 
adulterer choose to carry off the deluded victim from her husband 
—from her child—from her character—from her happiness; as if not 
content to leave his crime confined to its inseparable and miserable 
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aggravations, unless he also gave it a cast anrl colour of factitious 
sacrilege and impiety. Oh, how happy had it been, when lie arrived 
at the bank of the river with the ill-fated fugitive, ere yet he had 
committed her to that boat, of which, like the fabled Styx, the exile 
was eternal—how happy at that moment, so teeming with misery 
and with shame, if you, my Lord, had met him, and could have 
accosted him in the character of that good genius which had aban¬ 
doned him ! How impressively might you have pleaded the cause 
of the father, of the child, of the mother, and even of the worthless 
defendant himself! You would have said, “Is this the requital 
that you are about to make for respect and kindness, and confidence 
in your honour ? Can you deliberately expose this young man, in 
the bloom of life, with all his hopes yet before him ? Can you 
expose him, a wretched outcast from society, to the scorn of a mer¬ 
ciless world ? Can you set him adrift upon the tempestuous ocean 
of his own passions, at this early season, when they are most head¬ 
strong? and cmi you cut him out from the moorings of those 
domestic obligations, by whose cable he might ride in safety from 
their turbulence ? Think, if you can conceive it, what a powerful 
influence arises from the sense of home, from the sacred religion of 
the heart, in quelling the passions, in reclaiming the wanderings, 
in correcting the disorders of the human heart: do not cruelly 
take from him the protection of these attachments. But if you 
have no pity for the father, have mercy, at least, upon his inno¬ 
cent and helpless child: do not condemn him to an education 
scandalous or neglected—do not strike him into that most dreadful 
of all human conditions, the orphanage that springs not from 
the grave, that falls not from the hand of Providence or the 
stroke of death, but comes before its time, anticipated and inflicted 
by the remorseless cruelty of parental guilt.” For the poor victim 
herself, not yet immolated—while yet balancing upon the pivo* 
of her destiny, your heart could not be cold, nor your tongue be 
wordless. You would have said to him, “ Pause, my lord, while 
there is yet a moment for reflection. Wliat are your motives, 
what your views, what your prospects, from what you are about 
to do ? You arc a married man, the husband of the most amiable 
and respectable of women : you cannot look to the chance of 
marrying this wretched fugitive; between you and such an event 
there arc two sepulchres to pass. What are your inducements? Is 
it love, think you ? No; do not give that name to any attraction 
you can find in the faded refuse of a violated bed. Love is a noble 
and generous passion ; it can be founded only on a pure and ardent 
friendship, on an exalted respect, on an implicit confidence in its 
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object. Search your heart, examine your judgment, (and, in the 
estimate of a woman’s worth, the selection of your own incom¬ 
parable wife shows that you are not without discernment :) do you 
find the semblance of any one of these sentiments to bind you to 
her ? What could degrade a mind, to which nature or education 
had given port, or stature, or character, into a friendship for her ? 
Could you repose upon her faith l Look in her face, my Lord ; sho 
is at this moment giving you the violation of the most sacred of 
human obligations as the pledge of her fidelity. She is giving you 
the most irrefragable proof that, as she is deserting her husband for 
you, so she would, without a scruple, abandon you for another. J)o 
you anticipate any pleasure you might feel in the possible event of 
your becoming the parents of a common child? She is at this 
moment proving to you that she is as dead to the sense of parental 
as of conjugal obligation, and that she would abandon your offspring 
to-morrow with the same facility with which she now deserts her 
own. Look, then, at her conduct as it is, as the world must behold 
it, blackened by every aggravation that can make it either odious 
or contemptible, and unrelieved by a single circumstance of miti¬ 
gation that could palliate its guilt, or retrieve it from abhorrence. 

u Mean, however, and degraded as this woman must be, she will 
still (if you take her with you) have strong and heavy claims upon 
you. The force of such claims docs certainly depend upon circum¬ 
stances ; before, therefore, you expose her fate to the dreadful risk 
of your caprice or ingratitude, in mercy to her, weigh well the con¬ 
fidence she can place in your future justico and honour. At that 
future time, much nearer than you think, by what topics can her 
cause be pleaded to a sated appetite, to a heart that repels her, to 
a just judgment, in which she never could havo been valued or 
respected ? Hero is not the case of an unmarried woman, with 
whom a pure and generous friendship may insensibly have ripened 
into a more serious attachment, until at last her heart became too 
deeply pledged to be rc-assumcd : if so circumstanced, without any 
husband to betray, or child to desert, or motive to restrain, except 
what related solely to herself, her anxiety for your happiness made 
her overlook every other consideration, and commit her destiny to 
your honour; in such a case, (the strongest and the highest that 
man’s imagination can suppose,) in which you at least could see 
nothing but the most noble and disinterested sacrifice ; in which 
you could find nothing but what claimed from you the most kind 
and exalted sentiment of tenderness and devotion and respect; and 
in which the most fastidious rigour would find so much more subject 
for sympathy than blame—let me ask you, could you, even in that 
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case, answer for your own justice and gratitude ? I (lo not allude 
to the long and pitiful catalogue of paltry adventures, in which it 
seems your time lias been employed—the coarse and vulgar succes¬ 
sion of casual connections, joyless, loveless, and unendeared : but 
do you find upon your memory any trace of any engagement of the 
character I have sketched ? Has your sense of what you would 
owe in such a case, and to such a woman, been at least once put to 
the test of experiment l Has it even once hajjpened that such a 
woman, with all the resolution of strong faith, flung her youth, her 
hope, her beauty, her talent, upon your bosom, weighed you against 
the world, which she found hut a feather in the scale, and took you 
as an equivalent? and, if so, how did you then acquit yourself? Did 
you prove yourself worthy of the sacred trust reposed in you? Did 
your spirit so associate with hers as to leave her no room to regret 
the splendid disinterested sacrifice she had made? Did her soul find 
a pillow in the tenderness of yours, and a support in its firmness l 
Did you preserve her high in her own consciousness, proud in your 
admiration and friendship, and happy in your affection? You 
might have so acted; and the man that was worthy of her would 
have perished, rather than not so act as to make her delighted with 
having confided so sacred a trust to his honour. Did you so act ? 
Did she feel that, however precious to your heart, she was still more 
exalted and honoured in your reverence and respect ? Or did she 
find you coarse and paltry, fluttering and unpurposed, unfeeling 
and ungrateful ? You found her a fair and blushing flower, its 
beauty and its fragrance bathed in the dews of heaven. Did you 
so tenderly transplant it as to preserve that beauty and fragrance 
unimpaired ? Or did you so rudely cut it, as to interrupt its nutri¬ 
ment, to waste its sweetness, to blast its beauty, to bow down its 
faded and sickly head ? And did you at last fling it, like ‘a loath¬ 
some weed away ? ’ If then to such a woman, so clothed with every 
title that could ennoble and exalt, and endear her to the heart of 
man, you could be cruelly and capriciously deficient, how can a 
wretched fugitive like this, in every point her contrast, hope to find 
you just ? Send her then away. Send her back to her home, to her 
child, to her husband, to herself.”—Alas ! there was none to hold 
such language to this noble defendant; lie did not hold it to himself. 
But he paraded his despicable prize in his own carriage, with his 
own retinue, his own servants—this veteran Paris hawked his ena¬ 
moured Helen from this western quarter of tho island to a sea-port 
in the eastern, crowned with the acclamations of a senseless and 
grinning rabble, glorying and delighted, no doubt, in the leering and 
scoffing admiration of grooms, and ostlers, and waiters as he passed. 
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In this odious contempt of every personal feeling, of public 
opinion, of common humanity, did ho parade this woman to the 
sea-port, whence he transported his precious cargo to a country 
where her example may bo less mischievous than in her own; 
where I agree with my learned colleague in heartily wishing he 
may remain with her for ever. We are too poor, too simple, too un¬ 
advanced a country, for the example of such achievements. When 
the relaxation of morals is the natural growth and consequence of 
the great progress of arts and wealth, it is accompanied by a refine¬ 
ment that makes it less gross and shocking: but for such palliations 
we are at least a century too young. I advise, you, therefore, most 
earnestly to rclmke this budding mischief, by letting the wholesome 
vigour and chastisement of a liberal verdict speak what von think 
of its enormity. In every point of view in which I can look at the 
subject, I see you arc called upon to give a verdict of bold and just 
and indignant and exemplary compensation. The injury of the 
plaintiff demands it from your justice. The delinquency of the 
defendant provokes it by its enormity. The rank on which he has 
relied for impunity calls upon you to tell him, that crime docs not 
ascend to the rank of the perpetrator, but the perpetrator sinks 
from his rank, and descends to the level of his delinquency. The 
style and mode of his defence is a gross aggravation of his conduct, 
and a gross insult upon you. Look upon the different subjects of 
his defence as you ought, and let him profit by them as he deserves: 
vainly presumptuous upon his rank, he wishes to overawe you by 
the despicable consideration. Tic next resorts to a cruel aspersion 
upon the character of the unhappy plaintiff, whom he had already 
wounded beyond the possibility of reparation : he has ventured to 
charge him with connivance. As to that, I will only say, gentlemen 
of the jury, do not give this vain boaster a pretext for saying, that if 
the husband connived in the offence, the jury also counived in the 
reparation. Hut lie has pressed another curious topic upon you : 
after the plaintiff had cause to suspect his designs, and the likelihood 
of their being fatally successful, lie did not then act precisely as he 
ought. Gracious God! what an argument for him to dare to advance! 
It is saying this to him : “I abused your confidence, your hospi¬ 
tality ; I laid a base plan for the seduction of the wife of your 
bosom ; I succeeded at last, so as to throw in upon you that most 
dreadful of all suspicions to a man fondly attached, proud of his 
wifes honour, and tremblingly alive to his own; that you were 
possibly a dupe to confidence in the w T ife, as much as in the guest: 
in this so pitiable distress, which I myself had studiously and 
deliberately contrived for you, between hope and fear, and doubt 
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and love, and jealousy and shame ; one moment shrinking from the 
cruelty of your suspicion ; the next fired with indignation at the 
facility and credulity of your acquittal;—in this labyrinth of doubt, 
in this frenzy of suffering, you were not collected and composed \ 
you did not act as you might have done, if I had not w r orked you 
to madness; and upon that very madness which I have inflicted 
upon you, upon the very completion of my guilt and of your misery, 
I will build my defence. You did not act critically right, and 
therefore are unworthy of compensation.” Gentlemen, can you he 
dead to the remorseless atrocity of such a defence ? And shall not 
your honest verdict mark it as it deserves ! But let me go a little 
further: let me ask you—for I confess T have no distinct idea of 
what should be the conduct of a husband so placed, and who is to 
act critically right—shall he lock licr up, or turn her out 1 or 
enlarge or abridge her liberty of acting as she pleases 1 0, dreadful 

Areopagus of the tea-table ! How formidable thy inquests, how 
tremendous thy condemnations ! In the first case he is brutal and 
barbarous, an odious Eastern despot. “ Lord, Ma’am, did you ever 
hear of anything like this odious Parson ? His dear, pure, sweet, 
virtuous lady positively a prisoner! A padlock, large enough for a 
church, on the outside of her chamber; and a trap-door to her 
chimney, as if the charming Marquis could make his way to her in 
the disguise of a sweep !” In the next: “ What! turn an innocent 
woman out of his house, without evidence or proof, but merely 
because he is vile and mean enough to suspect the wife of his 
bosom, and the mother of his child!” Between these extremes, 
what intermediate degree is lie to adopt ? I put this question to 
you : Do you at this moment, uninfluenced by any passion, as you 
now are, but cool and collected, and uninterested as you must be, 
do you see clearly this proper and exact line, which the plaintiff 
should have pursued ? I much question if you do. But if you did 
or could, must you not say, that he was the last man from whom 
you should expect the coolness to discover, or the steadiness to pur¬ 
sue it ? And yet this is the outrageous and insolent defence that is 
put forward to you. My miserable client, when his brain was on 
fire, and every fiend of hell was let loose upon his heart, ho should 
then, it seems, have placed himself before liis mirror—he should 
have taught the stream of agony to flow decorously down his fore¬ 
head. He should have composed his features to harmony—ho 
should have writhed with grace, and groaned in melody. But look 
further to this noble defendant, and* his honourable defence. The 
wretched w oman is to be successively the victim of seduction and of 
slander. She, it seems, received marked attentions—here, I confess, 
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I felt myself not a little at a loss. The witnesses could not describe 
what these marked attentions were, or are. They consisted not—if 
you believe the witness that swore to them—in any personal 
approach or contact whatsoever, nor in any unwarrantable topics of 
discourse. Of what materials, then, were they composed? Why, it 
seems a gentleman had the insolence at tabic to propose to her a glass 
of wine ; and she—0 most abandoned lady !—instead of flying, like 
an angry parrot, at his head, and bescrecching and bescratching 
him for his insolence, tamely and basely replies, “ Port, sir, if you 
please.” But, gentlemen, why do I advert to this folly—this non¬ 
sense ? Not surely to vindicate from censure the most innocent 
and the most delightful intercourse of social kindness—of harmless 
and cheerful courtesy : “ where virtue is, these are most virtuous.” 
But I am soliciting your attention and your feeling to the mean 
and odious aggravation—to the unblushing and remorseless bar¬ 
barity—of falsely aspersing the wretched woman ho had undone. 
One good lie has done : lie has disclosed to you the point in which 
he can fool \ for, how imperious must that avarice bo, which could 
resort to so vile an expedient of frugality! Yes, I will say that, 
with the common feelings of a man, ho would rather have suffered his 
£30,000 a-year to go as compensation to the plaintiil) than save a 
shilling of it by so vile an expedient of economy. He would rather 
have starved with her in a jail—he would rather have sunk with 
her into the ocean—than have so vilified her—than have so degraded 
himself. But it seems, gentlemen, and indeed you have been told, 
that, long as the course of his gallantries has been—and ho has 
grown grey in the service—it is the first time he has been called 
upon for damages. To how many might it have been fortunate if 
he had not that impunity to boast! Your verdict will, I trust, put 
an end to that eucouragement to guilt that is built upon impunity. 
The devil, it seems, has saved the noble Marquis harmless in the 
past; but your verdict will tell him the term of that indemnity is 
expired—that his old friend and banker has no more effects in his 
hands, and that if he draws any more upon him, he must j>ay his 
own bills himself. You will do much good by doing so : you may 
not enlighten his conscience, nor touch his heart, but his frugality 
will understand the hint. He may despise Epictetus, but ho will 
listen with respect to Cocker, when he finds that he can enforce 
the precepts of his morality witli all the precision of mathematical 
demonstration. Ho will adopt the prudence of age, and bo deterred 
from pursuits in which, though he may be insensible of shame, he 
will not be regardless of expense. You will do more : you will not 
only punish him in his tender point, but you will weaken him in 
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his strong one—his money. We have heard much of this noble 
lord’s wealth, and much of his exploits, but not much of his accom¬ 
plishments or his wit: I know not that his verses have soared even 
to the Poet’s Corner. I have heard it said, that an ass, laden with 
gold, could find his way through the gate of the strongest city; hut, 
gentlemen, lighten the load upon his back, and you will completely 
curtail the mischievous faculty of a grave animal, whose momentum 
lies not in his agility, but his weight—not in the quantity of motion, 
but the quantity of his matter. There is another ground on which 
you are called upon to give most liberal damages, and that has been 
laid by the unfeeling vanity of the defendant. This business has 
been marked by the most elaborate publicity. It is very clear that 
he has been allured by the glory of the chase, and not the value of 
the game. The poor object of his pursuit could be of no value to 
him, or he could not have so wantonly and cruelly and unneces¬ 
sarily abused her. He might easily have kept this unhappy 
intercourse an unsuspected secret. Even if he wished for her 
elopement, he might easily have so contrived it that the place 
of her retreat would be profoundly undiseoverable ; yet, though 
even the expense—a point so tender to his delicate sensibility 
— of concealing could not be a one-fortieth of the cost of pub¬ 
lishing her, his vanity decided him in favour of glory and 
publicity. J3y that election he has, in fact, put forward the Irish 
nation and its character, so often and so variously calumniated, upon 
its trial before the tribunal of the empire ; and your verdict will 
this day decide whether an Irish jury can feel with justice and 
spirit upon a subject that involves conjugal affection and comfort, 
domestic honour and repose—the certainty of issue—the weight of 
public opinion—the gilded and presumptuous criminality of over¬ 
weening rank and station. I doubt not hut he is at this moment 
reclined on a silken sofa, anticipating that submissive and modest 
verdict by which you will lean gently on his errors ; and expecting 
from your patriotism, no doubt, that you will think again and again 
before you condemn any great portion of the immense revenue of 
a great absentee, to be detained in the nation that produced it, 
instead of being transmitted, as it ought, to be expended in the 
splendour of another country. He is now probably waiting for the 
arrival of the report of this day, which I understand a famous note- 
taker has been sent hither to collect. (Let not the gentleman be 
disturbed.) Gentlemen, let me assure you it is more, much more 
the trial of you than of the noble Marquis of which this important 
recorder is at this moment collecting the materials. His noble 
employer is now expecting a report to the following effect:—“ Such 
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a day came oil to be tried at Ennis, by a special jury, the cause of 
Charles Massey against the most noble the Marquis of Headford. 
It appeared that the plaintiff’s wife was young, beautiful, and 
captivating; the plaintiff himself a person fond of this beautiful 
creature to distraction, and both denting on their child: but the 
noble Marquis approached her; the plume of glory nodded on his 
head. Not the goddess Minerva, but the goddess Venus had lighted 
upon his casque ; ‘ the fire that never tires—such as many a lady 
gay had been dazzled with before.’ At the first advance she 
trembled—at the second she struck to the redoubted son of Mars 
and pupil of Venus. The jury saw it was not his fault (it was an 
Irish jury): they felt compassion for the tenderness of the mother’s 
heart, and for the warmth of the lover’s passion. The jury saw, on 
the one side, a young, entertaining gallant : on the other, a beaute¬ 
ous creature, of charms irresistible. They recollected that Jupiter 
had been always successful in his amours, although Vulcan had not 
always escaped some awkward accidents. The jury was composed 
of fathers, brothers, husbands ; hut they had not the vulgar 
jealousy that views little things of that sort with rigour; and wishing 
to assimilate their country in every respect to England, now that 
they arc united to it, they, like English gentlemen, returned to their 
box, with a verdict of sixpence damages and sixpence costs.” Let 
this be sent to England. I promise you your odious secret will not 
he better kept than that of the wretched Mrs Massey. There is not 
a bawdy chronicle in London in which the epitaph, which you will 
have written on yourselves, will not be published ; and our enemies 
will delight in the spectacle of our precocious depravity, in seeing 
that we can be rotten be ford we are ripe. But I do not suppose it: 
I do not, cannot, will not believe it. 1 will not harrow up myself 
with the anticipated apprehension. 

There is another consideration, gentlemen, which I think most 
imperiously demands even a vindictive award of exemplary damages, 
and that is, the breach of hospitality. To us peculiarly docs it 
belong to avenge the violation of its altar. The hospitality of other 
countries is a matter of necessity or convention ; in savage nations 
of the first; in polished, of the latter; but the hospitality of an 
Irishman is not the running account of posted and ledgered cour¬ 
tesies, as in other countries: it springs, like all his qualities, his 
faults, his virtues—directly from his heart. The a cart of an Irish¬ 
man is by nature bold, and he confides ; it is tender, and lie loves; 
it is generous, and he gives; it is social, and ho is hospitable. This 
sacrilegious intruder has profaned the religion of that sacred altar, 
so elevated in our worship, so precious to our devotion; and it is 
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our privilege to avenge the crime. You must either pull down the 
altar, and abolish the worship, or you must preserve its sanctity 
undebased. There is no alternative between the universal exclusion 
of all mankind from your threshold, and the most rigorous punish¬ 
ment of him who is admitted and betrays. This defendant has been 
so trusted, he has so betrayed, and you ought to make him a most 
signal example. 

Gentlemen, I am the more disposed to feel the strongest indigna¬ 
tion and abhorrence at this odious conduct of the defendant, when 
I consider the deplorable condition to which he has actually reduced 
the plaint ill*, and perhaps the still more deplorable one that he has 
in prospect before him. What a progress has he to travel through 
before he can attain the peace and tranquillity which lie has lost! 
llow like the wounds of the body are those of the mind! How 
burning the fever !—how painful the suppuration ! How slow, how 
hesitating, how relapsing the process to convalescence ! Through 
what a variety of suffering, through what new scenes and changes 
must my unhappy client pass ere he can reattain, should he ever 
reattain, that health of sold of which he has been despoiled by the 
cold and deliberate machinations of this practised and gilded seducer! 
If, instead of drawing upon his incalculable wealth for a scanty 
retribution, you were to stop the progress of his despicable achieve¬ 
ments by reducing him to actual poverty, you could not, even so, 
punish him beyond the scope of his offence, nor reprise the plaintiff 
beyond the measure of his suffering. Let me remind you, that in 
this action the law not only empowers you, but that its policy 
commands you to consider the public example, as well as the indi¬ 
vidual injury, when you adjust the amount of your verdict. I 
confess 1 am most anxious that you should acquit yourselves 
worthily upon this important occasion. I am addressing you as 
fathers, husbands, brothers. I am anxious that a feeling of those 
high relations should enter into, and give dignity to your verdict. 
Hut I confess it, I feel a tenfold solicitude when I remember that I 
am addressing you as my countrymen, as Irishmen, whose cha¬ 
racters as jurors, as gentlemen, must find either honour or degrada¬ 
tion in the result of your decision. Small as must be the distributive 
share of that national estimation that can belong to so unimpor¬ 
tant an individual as myself, yet do I own I am tremblingly solici¬ 
tous for its fate. Perhaps it appears of more value to me, because 
it is embarked on the same bottom with yours; perhaps the com¬ 
munity of peril, of common safety, or common wreck, gives a 
consequence to my share of the risk, which I could not be vain 
enough to give it, if it were not raised to it by that mutuality. But 
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why stoop to think at all of myself, when I know that you, gentle¬ 
men of that jury, when I know that our country itself, are my 
clients on this day, and must abide the alternative of honour or 
infamy, as you shall decide ? But 1 will not despond, I will not 
dare to despond. I have every trust, and hope, and confidence in 
you. And to that hope I will add my most fervent prayer to the 
God of all truth and justice, so to raise and enlighten, and fortify 
your minds, that you may so decide as to preserve to yourselves, 
while you live, the most delightful of all recollect ions, that of acting 
justly, and to transmit to your children the most precious of all 
inheritances, the memory of your virtue. 

Damages— X10,000. 


IT. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR FLOOD IN THE HOUSE OF COM¬ 
MONS OF IRELAND IN 1783, A FEW NIGHTS AFTER HIS 
CONFLICT WITH MU GRATTAN. 


I wish to take the earliest opportunity of speaking a few words to 
you, and addressing a few to the House, upon the situation in 
which I left the House last Tuesday. You heard, sir, and the 
public heard me—the subject, as I think, of an unwarrantable 
attack. I rose to defend myself, F am sure, with temper. 1 am 
not lightly moved; and, I think, l should have been lightly moved 
indeed, if I could have been moved by that. I was, 'however, 
interrupted, though I did not bring any fictitious subject before 
you, or set out without the least appearance of any argument. In 
consequence of this interruption, sir, I left the House; but soon 
after, I understand that the House thought proper to say they 
would give me liberty to proceed, and 1 wish to take the earliest 
opportunity of returning them my thanks for that permission. At 
the same time, sir, that I return them my thanks for that permis¬ 
sion, I hope they will sutfer me to render it, not an empty indul¬ 
gence, but, upon the present occasion, to take up the subject where 
I left it the last night. (Mr Toler rose to order, but Mr Flood 
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proceeded.) I hope gentlemen will not interrupt me. When they 
find me going out of order, when they hear me drawing fictitious 
characters, let them stop me—when I say anything unparliamentary 
—when I recall the asperity of that day, which, whilst I despise, I 
must disapprove. I rise in defence of what I think an injured 
character. As I have endeavoured to defend the rights of this 
country for twenty-four years, I hope they will permit me to 
defend my reputation. My life, sir, has been divided into three 
parts, and it has been despatched by three epithets : one part, sir, 
that which preceded Lord Iiarcourt’s administration ; another, 
which passed between Lord Iiarcourt’s and Lord Carlisle’s; and 
the third, which is subsequent. The first lias a summary justice, 
or injustice done to it, by being said to be intemperate ; the second 
is treated in like manner, by being said to be venal; and the con¬ 
duct of the third is said to be that of an incendiary. 

With respect to that part of my life which is despatched by the 
word intemperate, I beg gentlemen to consider the hard situation 
of public characters, if that is to be their treatment. Tiiat period 
takes in a number of years, not less than sixteen, in which there 
were five administrations, and in which the public were pleased to 
give me their sentiments of approbation. Sir, it includes—for I 
wish to speak on facts, not to take it up, upon epithets—it includes 
the Duke of Bedford’s, Lord Halifax’s, the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land’s, Lord Hertford’s, and Lord Townsend’s. 

Now, sir, as to the fact of intemperance, I will state to you how 
that stands, and let the gentleman see how a plain tale shall put 
him down. Of those five administrations, there were three to which 
I was so far from giving an intemperate opposition, that I could 
not he said, in any sense of the word, to oppose them at all: T 
I mean the three first. I certainly voted against the Secretary of 
the day, hut oftener voted with him. In Lord Hertford’s admini¬ 
stration, I had attained to a certain view and decided opinion of 
what wjis fit, in my mind, to be done for this country. I had 
fixed upon three great objects of public utility. I endeavoured to 
attain them with that spirit and energy with which it is my char¬ 
acter and nature to speak and to act: as I must take the disad¬ 
vantages of my nature, I will take the advantages of it too. These 
three great objects were resisted by that administration. What was 
the consequence ? A conflict arose between that administration and 
mo; but that conflict ought not to be called opposition on my part. 
No, it ought rather to be called opposition on theirs. I was the 
propounder, and they resisted my propositions. This may be called 
a conflict, not an oj>position to that administration. What were 
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those three objects ? One was to prove that the constitution of 
parliament in this kingdom did still exist j that it had not been 
taken away by the law of roynings, but that it was an infamous 
perversion of that statute by which the constitution lmd suffered : 
the other was the establishment of a constitutional militaiy foite, 
in superaddition to that of a standing army. Ihe only idea that 
ever occurred to England, or any free country of Europe, T adopted, 
namely—that of a constitutional militia. At that time, the idea of 
a volunteer force had not arisen, therefore 1 adopted the idea which 
at that time appeared to l>c the best. The third great object 1 took 
up as necessary for this country was a law tor limiting the duration 
of parliaments; these were three great, salutary, ami noble objects, 
worthy of the enlarged mind of an enlarged country. 1 pursued 
them with ardour, I do not deny it; hut 1 did not pursue them 
with intemperance. I am sure I did not appear to the public to 
do so ; they gave my exertions many flattering testimonies ot their 
approbation. There is another proof that I was not intemperate 
I was successful. Intemperance and miscarriage are apt to go 
together, lmt success and temperance arc associated by nature. 
This is my plain history with regard to that period. T he clum¬ 
siness or virulence of invective may require to be sheathed in a 
brilliancy of diction ; but plain truth and plain sense are best 
delivered in plain terms. 

I now come to that period in which Lord Ilarcourt governed, 
and which is stigmatised by the word venal. I say Lord llarcourt’s , 
for, in my consideration of his administration, I will include that 
of Lord Townsend. If every man who accepts an oflice is venal, 
and an apostate, I certainly cannot acquit myself of the charge; 
nor is it necessary. I should have so many associates in the crime, 
if ever there was a crime in what multitudes would defend. 1 am 
sensible multitudes and majorities would not he wanting to defend 
that. But I say, either it is a crime, or it is not: if it be a crime 
universally, let it be universally ascribed. But, sir, I say it is not 
fair that one set of men should be treated by that honourable mem¬ 
ber as great friends and lovers of their country, notwithstanding 
they are in office, and another man, because lie was in office, should 
be treated as an enemy and an apostate. But wliat is the truth i 
Everything of this sort depends upon the principles on which office 
is taken, and on which it is retained. With regard to mo, let no 
man imagine I am preaching up a doctrine for my own conve¬ 
nience \ there is not a mail less concerned in the propagation of it. 
I have no treaty with the right honourable gentleman on the floor, 
nor shall I have any. 
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Now, sir, I shall beg leave shortly to state the manner in which 
I accepted that office, which I give you my word I never will 
resume. It was offered to me in the most honourable manner, with 
an assurance of not only being a placeman for my own profit, but 
a minister for the benefit of my country. My answer was, that I 
thought, in a constitution such as ours, that an intercourse between 
the prince and the subject ought to be honourable ; the being a 
minister ought to redound to a man’s credit; but I lamented that 
it often happened otherwise : men in office often gave up those 
principles which they maintained before. I told them, therefore, 
that my objections were not to the going into office, but to following 
the examples which I had sometimes seen before me. I mentioned 
tl*e public principles I held. 1 said, if, consistently with those 
principles, from an atom of which I would not depart, 1 could be 
of service to his Majesty's Government, T was ready to be so. I 
speak in the presence of men who know what 1 say. After the 
appointment had come over, I sent in WTiting to the chief governor 
that I would not accept it unless upon that principle. 

Tims, sir, I took office : the administration before I opposed only 
in part of it. In the first session of Lord Townsend, I did not 
oppose. I never opposed Lord Townsend till after his prorogation 
and protest. This appeared to me an infamous violation of the 
privileges of Parliament. With regard to money-bills, and after 
that protest, by which he endeavoured to make the journals of the 
House of Lords, instead of being the record of their privileges, the 
monument of their disgrace, I opposed him. Now, what did I 
oppose in that administration ? The violation of the privileges of 
this House, with regard to money-bills, and the wanton augmenta¬ 
tion of offices, by the division of the Board of Commissioners into 
two parts. In Lord Harcourt’s administration, what did 1 do? I 
had the tw r o Boards of Commissioners reduced into one. I do not 
say my single voice effected this ; but, as far as it had any efficacy, 
it insisted on having the twelve commissioners again reduced to 
seven, and the two boards to one—a saving, including the whole 
arrangement, of tw r enty thousand pounds a-year to the nation. It 
went further. It insisted to have every altered money-bill thrown 
out, and Privy-Council money-bills not defended by the Crown. 
Thus, instead of giving sanction to the measures I had opposed, my 
conduct was, in fact, to register my principles in the records of the 
Court, to make the Privy-Council a witness to the privileges of 
Parliament, and to give final energy to the tenets with which I 
commenced my life. Economy did not stop with the reduction of 
the Commissioners’ Boards. The right honourable gentleman who 
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lias censured mo, in order to depreciate that economy, said that we 
had swept, with the feather of economy, the pens and paper otf your 
table. A pointed and a brilliant expression is far from a just argu¬ 
ment. This country has no reason to bo ashamed of that species 
of economy, when the great nation of Great Britain has been obliged 
to descend to an economy as minute. Neither, sir, was this all; it 
is not my fault if infinitely more was not done for this country upon 
that occasion : they were offered a saving—they did not choose to 
take it ; they were offered the absentee-tax, and they refused it. I 
am not to blame for that ; it was a part, of the saving proposed. If 
administration were wrong on that occasion, they were wrong with 
the prejudices of half a century ; they were wrong with every great 
writer tha* had ever written upon the subject of Ireland ; they were 
wrong with some of the plainest principles, as it seems, of human 
nature in their favour. I will suppose the determination not to 
accept it to have been right, still it was meritorious in administra¬ 
tion to oiler it; and, to show that I was not under any undue 
influence of office, I appeal to the memory of many men present, 
whether, when the disposition of the House N\as made to alter upon 
that subject, and when administration yielded, not unwillingly, to 
the violence of Parliament, I appeal to the conscious and public 
knowledge of many, whether 1 did veer or turn about with the 
Secretary, or whether I did not make a manly stand in favour of 
that principle. After having pledged myself to the public, I would 
rather break with a million of administrations than retract. I 
not only adhered to it, but, by a singular instance of exertion, I 
forced it a second time under the consideration of this House. 
That this benefit was lost to the country, if it be a benefit, was not 
my fault. 

One thing I must go back to. I had repeatedly pressed the bill 
for limiting the duration of parliaments. In Lord Townsend’s 
time I brought it in finally, and crowned it with success. Thus I 
restored to the universal community of Ireland a right of which 
they had been robbed for near a century—namely, their first and 
fundamental franchise as electors, without which this house is but 
a shadow. And thus, after having restored that root of all tlicir 
other rights, in Lord Townsend’s administration—after having 
restored economy, and reduced twelve commissioners to seven, in 
Lord Harcourt’s—I went on to the other great measure which I have 
mentioned, the militia law. And when a right honourable gentle¬ 
man moved that question, I engaged all the interest I could with 
Government in behalf of it; I rose up to second the motion, and 
declared I would support him and liis militia bill to the last. 
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Accordingly I gave him the assistance of my poor labours, and it 
was carried. Thus then, I say, that, in that administration in 
which I .accepted oflice, instead of relinquishing my principles, I 
preserved them \ instead of getting a minority to vote for them, 1 
brought the majority to give an efficient sanction to their truth, by 
entering into office upon that occasion, and acting as I did. I acted 
the part of an honest minister between the prince and the people : 
in doing so, I think f was more a patriot, than if, out of office, I 
had made empty declamations upon empty subjects, without any 
advantage to the public. Most of those who hear me can recollect 
the state of this kingdom at the close of Lord Townsend’s adminis¬ 
tration. I appeal to them all, and T ask them what was then my 
repute in the nation ? I will not say it was the first, or the second, 
or the third, but did it not stand in an honourable rank, and among 
the foremost, rather than among the last? In Lord Harcourt’s 
administration, the Vicc-Treasurcrship was offered to me, accom¬ 
panied with every declaration that could render it acceptable to an 
honourable mind. When that office was offered to me, was my situa¬ 
tion that of a reprobated man ? Did the administration of England 
send over an office usually reserved for the parliament of England, 
and offer it, of their own accord, to a reprobated man ! I take the 
acts of both countries to disprove this calumny. Have I since 
become a mark of obloquy ? I flatter myself not. Lord Bucking¬ 
ham’s administration succeeded. With regard to Lord Harcourt’s, 
the objection is, \ did too much; the charge with regard to the 
other is, T did too little for it: those two accusations run a little in 
contrary directions, aud, like a double poison, each may cure the 
operation of the other. But the fact is this : I acted not upon 
visions and imaginations, but on sound common sense—the best gift 
of God to man—which then told me, and still whispers, that some 
administrations deserve a more active support than others; that 
some administrations deserve little of either. I adapted my conduct 
to those three conditions—I did not run headlong with Govern¬ 
ment at one time, and with Government at another, but adapted my 
conduct, as I ought to do, to what I saw and what I felt. Did I 
support Lord Harcourt ? Why ? Because he gave me ail influence 
in his councils. It is nonsense to say a man is not to support his 
own councils. But the next administration took another direction, 
and they did not give me any influence on their councils. What 
was the consequence ? I did not give them support; was there 
anything more fair ? I felt myself a man of too much situation to 
be a mere placeman. If not a minister to serve the country, I 
would not bo the tool of salary. What was the consequence ? I 
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voted with them in matters of importance when they were clearly 
right; I voted against them in matters of importance when they 
were clearly wrong; and, in matters of small moment, 1 did not 
vote at all. And why ? I scorned, by voting with them in such 
matters, to seem to pay court. To vote against them in such 
matters would have been absurd. What remained I Not to vote at 
all. If you call that absconding, going behind the chair, or escaping 
into the corridor—call it what you like—1 say it was right. This 
is my plain way of dealing—it is common sense. 1 told Lord 
Buckinghamshire T would not attend the cabinet councils of the sago 
Mr Heron. Was that duplicity? I think not. I did more. I 
sent my resignation to England, to the same friend through whom 
the first communication was made to me on ihc subject of office; 
but, from the ideas of friendship to me, he took time to consider, 
and at length declined to deliver the resignation. I have said 
something to the middle period. I will come to the third—Lord 
Carlisle's administration, in which my conduct has been slandered 
as the conduct of an incendiary. When that idea took place in some 
minds 1 cannot toll ; but of this I am sure, that the right honourable 
gentleman who censured me was called an incendiary at that time, 
and so, perhaps, might I; but I am sure the right honourable gentle¬ 
man, at that time, did not think me an incendiary more than him¬ 
self. There was not a single instance in which he did not co-operate. 
Tf I am an incendiary, I shall gladly accept, therefore, of the 
society of that right honourable gentleman under the same appella¬ 
tion ; but he laughed at the folly of the accusation at that time, and 
so do I now. If I was an incendiary, it was for moving what the 
Parliaments of both kingdoms have since given their sanction to. 
If that is to be an incendiary, Cod grant I may continue so ! In 
this administration it was that I was dismissed from office. Now, 
sir, I do not know that, in general, my dismissal from office was 
thought any disgrace to me. I do not think that this Hon so or the 
nation thought me dishonoured by that dismissal. The first day I 
declared those sentiments for which I was dismissed—I remember it 
well—I thought it for my honour. Some very honourable and 
w r orthy gentlemen, some since dead, and some still alive—one of 
them whom I shall ever love and ever lament—one of them is dead 
since to everything except his own honour and the grateful memory 
of his country—one of them who thought me so little of the charac¬ 
ter of an incendiary, that he crossed the House, together with others, 
to congratulate me on the honour of my conduct, and to embrace 
me in open Parliament. At that moment I think I stood clear to 
the imputation of being an incendiary. The character of an incen- 
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diary, therefore, seems to have been superinduced upon me of a 
sudden ; it has sprouted out and germinated from that root of 
much evil—the simple repeal. Since that moment only, it seems 
that I have been going down in the opinion of the public; since 
that moment they have found out my character and conduct 
deserve all reprobation, and deserve the brand—of being an incen¬ 
diary. And yet I can hardly prevail on myself to think that is the 
case, because, since that moment, 1 have received more honourable 
testimonies from every corner of the kingdom than the right 
honourable gentleman lias received in the same period. I shall 
return once more to the sentiments of that beloved character I 
have just described : he was a man over whose life, or over whose 
grave, envy never hovered ; he was a man, wishing ardently to serve 
his country himself, but not wishing to monopolise the service— 
wishing to partake and to communicate the glory of what passed. 
He gave me, in his motion for a free trade, a full participation of 
the honour. Upon another occasion he said—I remember the 
words—they arc traced with the pencil of gratitude on my heart— 
lie saitl “that I was a man whom the most lucrative office iii the 
land had never warped in point of integrity.” The words were 
marked. 1 am sure I repeat them fairly. They arc words I should 
be proud to have inscribed upon my tomb. Consider the man from 
whom they came ; consider the magnitude of the subject on which 
they were spoken ; consider the situation of the parties concerned, 
and it adds to and multiplies the honour. My noble friend—I beg 
pardon-—he did not live to lie ennobled by patent, but he was 
ennobled by nature ; his situation at that moment was this : he 
had found himself obliged to surrender office, and to enter into 
.active opposition to that Government from whom he had received it. 
I remained in office, though under the circumstance of having sent 
my resignation, of which he w r as not aware; in political position, 
therefore, we were contradistinguished to each other. Ho did not 
know, while he was doing j usticc to me, but that he might be doing 
political detriment to himself; he did not know but he might serve 
the administration he opposed ; but, careless of everything except 
justice and honour, he gave the sentiments of his heart, and—lie 
approved. I have mentioned, sir, that short period during which 
the character of an incendiary, if at all applicable to me, must have 
come upon me in the night, like an enemy, and have taken me 
unawares. I cannot think the opinion of the public so transformed 
when I see every corner of the country expressing their approbation 
of my conduct ono after another—great and respectable societies of 
men, compared with whose sentiments the obloquy of an individual 
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sinks into nothing. Even this very day I have received from tlio 
united delegates of the province of Connaught, an approbation, with 
one voice, as they express it, of that conduct which has been slan¬ 
dered as the conduct of an incendiary. Here is a congregation of 
men, not one of whom I have ever seen, to none of whom have 1 
ever a chance of doing a service, who could have nothing in 
contemplation but the doing an act of justice. Sir, I may say 
I had the same sanction from another pro a incc, that of Ulster. 
But it seems I went to Belfast in the character of an incendiary ; 
1 went to Dungannon in the character of an incendiary. Now, 
I wont to neither of these places but by an invitation ; and if 
the person invited be an incendiary, what must those be who gave 
the invitation? Jf 1 am an incendiary, all Ulster is an incen¬ 
diary ; if 1 am an incendiary, all Connaught is an incendiary. With 
two provinces, therefore, supporting me, and with the Parliament 
of England at my bark—in their having coincided honourably and 
nobly in that sentiment which I sustained—I think T am not much 
afraid ot any single and solitary accusation. But I have not only 
the Parliaments of both kingdoms, 1 have also the judicial power 
in my favour. If my doctrine was not right, Lord Mansfield's was 
not right. I ask yon, was he wrong h It has been said that he was 
the enemy of both countries on that occasion. But, has the accusa¬ 
tion been proved ? Lord Mansfield has many political enemies. 
r lhe administration at the time would have been glad to have proved 
him an enemy to both countries, yet was there a man in the Parlia¬ 
ment of England, the greatest enemy to that noble judge, who 
attempted t<> find fault with his conduct ? After having mentioned 
the judicial power, let me come to a highly respectable body, tlio 
corps of lawyers iu this country, who, after six mouths’ meditation 
by a committee chosen by ballot, gave their sanction to that opinion, 
which is the opinion of an incendiary, if I deserve that name. If 
Lord Mansfield bo an incendiary—if the Parliament of England be 
an incendiary—if the corps of lawyers aro incendiaries — if the 
Ulster delegates arc incendiaries—if the Connaught delegates aro 
incendiaries, and all the societies who have upheld their opinion 
throughout the kingdom—if all of these be incendiaries, in the 
name of God, let me added to the number, and let me, too, bo an 
incendiary. But, though I may be such an incendiary, I will 
never be that which would deserve the name. I will never, by any 
hollow composition, lay the seeds of future dissension ; I will go 
clearly and fully to the work. I will bo satisfied when satisfaction 
is given. My nature is as prone to satisfaction, and as distant from 
chagrin, as that of any man. I appeal to those who know me from 
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my childhood, first at a public school, then at the University of this 
Kingdom, then at the University of Oxford, and afterwards, during 
twenty-four years, taking no very private part within the walls of 
this House—I have spoken to facts. I do not mean to arraign. 
Any man may be mistaken, and I am willing to suppose any man 
to be really mistaken, rather than to misrepresent intendedly. I 
would rather reconcile all men to the public than create unnecessary 
divisions. But, though I would do everything a man can do to 
avert dissension, I cannot be expected to sacrifice my character to 
unlimited obloquy. Sir, one circumstance I must mention, as it is 
rather extraordinary. It has been said by some authority on that 
side of the question, that I am the outcast of Government and the 
outcast of my Prince. Certainly, sir, my dismission from office 
was attended with the extraordinary circumstance of my dismission 
from council; therefore 1 suppose it is that the right honourable 
member lias called me the outcast of Government and my Piince. 
It certainly was an extraordinary transaction, but it was done in 
the case of Mr Pultcney—it was done in the case of tlic Duke of 
Devonshire—therefore l hope it will not he proof of any reprobated 
or factious character in the person to whom it happened. It is the 
first time it has been mentioned to my disadvantage. It was, in the 
House of Lords in England, mentioned to the disadvantage of the 
minister who was supposed to have done it, by a most respectable 
character : it was thought not to my dishonour here ; it was thought 
not to my dishonour in the House of Lords of Ireland, where I have 
lately received from a very eminent Peer the sanction of sentiments 
very different from these. In a word, it is but the sentence of one 
tongue, and upon that tongue I leave it. I do not, however, pretend 
to dispute a ministerial fact, which a gentleman in confidence 
alleges. He has been in the confidence of the Duke of Portland; 
lie is as much a minister as any man who is not in office. 

Thus much, therefore, I must give to this ministerial assertion, 
that I shall find it impossible for me, under such an interdict, to 
pay my respects at his Majesty’s castle of Dublin, which otherwise 
I should be prompt to discharge. And I mention it thus publicly, 
that my absence may not be interpreted into any want of the most 
perfect duty and loyalty to my Prince, or of the greatest respect to 
the nobleman who presides there. I am not a man formed to court 
proscription. I will not seek disgrace—let it remain in its den—I 
will not invoke it. 

Sir, I have trespassed too long, and I am oppressed with the 
multitude of thanks which I owe to you and this House. I have 
troubled you too long upon a private subject, but with your permis- 
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sion I will endeavour to make amends the next day, by bringing 
before you a subject of more importance — the economy of the 
nation. I beg pardon for wliat I have said—I have promised too 
much—I am in your judgment whether I shall do it. You luivo 
heard what has passed upon my subject; I appeal to you, if I am 
that character which has been drawn—if I am that character in any 
degree; I do not deprecate your justice, but I call for it, and exhort 
you, for yourselves and your country, to get rid of one who would bo 
unworthy to sit among you. 
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in tho lawyers’ corps, 437— author of Robin flood, his account of tho pro¬ 
fits, 435—his dinner to Jackson and Cockaigne, 228—Curran’s confidence 
in him, 437—liis wager of battle case, 477-478—his horror of tho dead lan¬ 
guages, 477—his alleged pension, 437. 

Monks of the Screw— account of, 90—Curran’s charter song, 91—beautiful 
allusion to, 103-105. 

Moore, Tiiomas— description of Robert Emmett, when in college, by, 345— 
lines on Emmett’s death, 3G3—melody on Miss Sarah Curran’s attachment 
to Emmett, 339—Extracts from his Irish Melodics, 5. 

Lord Norbury— description of, 420—appearance and manner during a trial 
at Nisi Prius, 422—imperturbable) good humour of, ib. —his disregard of 
life, 426—specimen of his manner in tho Irish House of Commons, 420— 
interview with Mr Gregory on his suggested resignation of the Chief-Justice¬ 
ship of the Court of Common Pleas, 423-427—his disliko to nonsuit, 423— 
aversion to a bill of exceptions, 423-424—Lord Clare’s proposal to make him 
a bishop, 421—addresses to Robert Emmett, on his being called up for 
judgment, 352—refusal to consent to an adjournment in tho caso of the 
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Shearcs, 278- liis general invitations, 425—jests by, 422-424—his consola¬ 
tory message to Lord Erne, 427. 

O'Connell —personal description of, 312— profound policy of, 313—his impa¬ 
tience of contradiction, 314—his flattery of the Homan Catholic bishops, 
313—anecdote of, 314, note —his noble struggle for Homan Catholic 
emancipation, 315—as an advocate, ib.— humorous applications of poetry 
in Parliament by, 316 - his adaptation of nicknames, ib. —description of, at 
an Irish aggregate meeting, 310—at the Clare election, 318—specimens of 
his method with a mob, ib. —at a Dublin election, 319- false charge of 
cowardice against, ib. - account of his duel with Mr d’Esterre, 320, 321—his 
great power and popularity, to what purposes applied, 321—solicits Lord 
Norbury to sign a bill of exceptions, 423-424—bis letter on the death of 
Mr Curran, 555-556 —ingratitude to his momory, 322. 

Plenket, William Cony noham— personal appearance of, 463 —contrast be¬ 
tween bis real and apparent character, ib. —character of his eloquence, 
463-464 —eulogy on him by Curran, 463 —opposes the Union, 464 —his de¬ 
nunciation of it, 466 —his description of the means by which it was carried, 
301-305 —his celebrated Hannibal vow, 318 —laudable oblivion of it, 349 — 
conduct on the trial of Hobort Emmett, 460 —vindicated from the charge 
of ingratitude to Emmett’s family, ib. —extract from his affidavit thereon, 
460-461— necessity for his speech on the trial discussed, 366 —anecdote on 
the subject by Dr Saiules, Bishop of Cashel, 368 —specimens of his elo¬ 
quence in the Irish Parliament, 348, 361, 467 —in the imperial, 466-467 — 
splendid success in the English House of Commons, 466 —his career at the 
bar, 468-469 —anecdote on his defence of a prisoner, 471 —his character of 
William III., 469 —specimens of his wit, 472-473 —his appointment os 
Master of the Rolls in England, 473— his relinquishment of that office, ib. 
—his compulsory retirement from the Irish woolsack, 474— his farewell ad¬ 
dress thereon to the Irish bar, 474-475- his efficiency on tho bench, 470- 
471. 

Hoc iie, Sin Boyle— notice of, 87 — the House of Commons' jester, 87—his 
definition of posterity, ib .—his bulls, 87-88—his sarcasm upon Curran, 88. 

Ho wan, Archibald Hamilton— my introduction to, 210—'impression of him 
loft on mo, 21X—trial for misdemeanour, ib.— escape from prison, 212— 
noble conduct of poor Irish boatmen, ib .— sails for Franco, and afterwards 
for America, where he supports himself by his labour, ib— kindness of 
Lord Clare to, 194-5- -Rowans address to Lord Clonmel, on pleading his 
Majesty's pardon, 213 —travels to London, at the age of seventy-five, to 
demand an explanation from Sir Robert Peel, ib .—his personal appearance 
and attendants, 214—copious extracts from Cumin's speech, on his trial, 
214-223. 

She a res, TnE—trial of, 274—extract from their proclamation, 275 — notice 
of Armstrong tho informer, ib. —Curran’s description of, 276-277—Toler’s 
refusal of an adjournment, at midnight, after a sitting of sixteen hours, 
278—Curran’s indignation, 279—his description of an alleged infidel wit¬ 
ness, 280-282—condemnation of, 282—affecting address of JohnSheares, ib. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe— an Irish barrister, 255—embraces politics, 256— 
becomes secretary to tho Roman Catholic body, and founds the Society of 
United Irishmon, i6.—suspected of disaffection, ib. —Plunkct’s jocular pro¬ 
posal to him, ib .—alleged concurrence of Curran in somo of his views, 
256-257—Curran’s condemnation of agitators, 257— permitted to expatriate 
himself,and departs for America, ib— interview with Russell and Thomas 
Addis Emmett, previously to his departure, 258—conciliates Adet, the 
French ambassador, in America, and obtains from him a recommendation to 
tho Directory, 259—interview with General Hoche, 260—Bantry Bay 
expedition, 260-261—Hoche’s opinion of Napoleon, 260—organisation of the 
Texel expedition, 261—Tone’s description of Napoleon in 1797,262—he sails 
on a third expedition, 263—signalled by Sir John Borlaso Warren, ib .— 
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offered the means of escape, but refuses, 264—gallant resistance of Bompart 
in the Hoche, //>.—Tono taken prisoner, recognised, tried and condemned 
illegally by a court-martial, 264-265—Curran’s noble conduct, 265-6— moves 
for a Habeas Corpus to bring Tone up, 266—affecting scene in the Court of 
Kings Bench, ib — audacity of the military authorities, 267—Tone commits 
suicide, ib .—character of, by Bushe, 269—the French Directory pension 
Tone’s widow and orphans, 270—Mrs Tone’s interesting account of her 
interview with Napoleon, 271—Tone’s son promoted and distinguished in 
the French army, dies young in America, 272—Tone’s description of Loid 
Clare, 197— summary of Tone’s public character, 268. 

Union, Irish Legislative— strange letter from the Lord Chancellor Clare to 
Lord Castlcrcagh concerning, agitation for the repeal of, detrimental to 
Ireland, 295—Mr Fox’s opinion on that subject, 296—CuiKin’s anticipation 
of the results of the measure to Ireland, ib Bishop Lamgan’s address to 
the Lord-Lieutenant on its enactment, 297—Curran’s match for it, ib .—the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s misapprehension of the means by which it wrr 
carried, 299 — those means described by Mr Voter Burrowcs, ,‘100—by 
Mr Vlunkct, 801-305*—by Mr (1 rut tan, 305—by Mr Bushe, 306-308-all 
delivered in the Irish House of Commons, and proof thereof tendered, 
308—one Union peerage unpaid for, 305—a Union bribe counted down in 
the lobby of the Irish 11 ousc of Commons before the vote, 309. 

Wn MNGTON-- p. 511-529. 


THE END. 
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